











The Colonial Baby Grand, $2290, in an interior designed by the American artist, Walter 
Buehr. There are Steinway models inspired by all the notable periods of decoration 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS pe 
knc 
IT Is DIFFICULT to find anywhere in the civilized world a family of importance ... a family of It’s 
; ' ™ $1, 
informed good taste as well as of authentic tradition . . . that does not treasure the gracefully Pe 
significant work of art, a fine piano. The great masters of music, of course, from Wagner to A$ 
Rachmaninoff, found in the Steinway the adequate instrument of genius. But there is more Y 
new 
behind the fact of Steinway’s presence in the most cultured homes than its magnificent history. —n 
map 
The Steinway brings a sure inspiration to the children’s instruction, leaving their talents Be 
auth 
Rachm i no, says 0 he . ° ° ° ° . . 
ee ays unhandicapped from the beginning by the distortive influences of less perfect instruments. The H 
to be perfect in every way.” Be Xn ; P 4 z pee —is 
Steinway, with equal readiness, adapts its magic responsiveness and brilliance of tone to the needs thor 
of genius or to the inconsequential gaieties of the most light-hearted gathering. . . . And this almost human instrument ‘aes 
: ' . : = hom 
charmingly surrenders to the private, brooding moments of life . . . those moments when the sensitive temperament, reck- 
less of talent or the excluded world, dissolves itself for a rare interlude in the beguiling anodyne of some personal melody. “A 
Because this finest of all musical instruments, the Steinway, ranks so high in the world of excellent things, it And 
long has been looked upon as the exclusive possession of genius or families of wealth. This has kept many of those “ 
E 
who most would enjoy the Steinway from considering its acquirement. But the fact is, that every family may obtain 
the Instrument of the Immortals on terms that will not overburden even the modest income. 
Anew Steinway Upright ¢ Used pianos will be accepted in partial exchange. If there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for information to ee: 
piano can be bought Bs STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, 109 WEST 57ta STREET, NEW YORK O)% O balance in 
for o total as low as As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, must be“ plus transportation” beyond New York and its suburba three years g | 
THE HOUSE BE AUTIFUL, October 1930, Vol. LXNVIII, No. 4. Publis! ied monthly, Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35¢ 2 copy, $3.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U. 8. A., under the 
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BUY A WHOLE LIBRARY 








TS AMAZING —the sheer 
value you get—when you 
bring this new Encyclopae- 

dia Britannica into your home. 

Never before has any work 
offered you such infinite re- 
sources. Here is all the world’s 
knowledge at your fingertips. 
It’s like having a whole library— 
$1,200 worth of books — yet the price 
is a mere fraction of that amount. 


A $2,000,000 Home University 


You'll be amazed when you first open this 
new Britannica. 15,000 superb illustrations 
—many in color—fill its pages. 500 new 
maps, a complete atlas, make it newly useful. 
Thousands of articles, by 3,500 leading 
authorities of the day, cover every subject. 

Here in 24 volumes—35,000,000 words 
—is the sum of all that has been known and 
thought and done in the world. 500 other 
books could not give you the equal of this 
new Britannica. It is like a university in your 


home. You hardly need another book. 


Up-to-date—Easy to Use 
MIRROR of the new world,” the Wash- 


ington Post calls this new Britannica. 
And, indeed, all the activities of today are 
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$1,200 worth of books 


for a mere fraction of 
that amount- 


Amazing New 







In text matter alone 
the new Britannica is equivalent 
to 500 average size books which 
would cost you $1,200 or more. 












ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


BOOKCASE TABLE INCLUDED 

This handsome bookcase table, 
made of genuine brown mahogany, is 
included with every set. It’s amaz- 
ing what you get for your money. 













into one. What is more, it really 
helps them — keeps their minds alert 
and growing. The illustrations are an 
education in themselves. This new 
Britannica is a practical help-book— 
for all your family—ev@ggy day. 





here—science, industry, discovery, sports. 

You can master your subject—without 
leaving your living room. There is no tedi- 
ous searching. No laborious study. The 
new Britannica is wonderfully accessible. 
Quickly, easily, you find the fact you want. 


New Opportunity 
For You and Your Children 


HETHER you are eight or eighty — 

whatever your special interest or hobby 
—this new Britannica can help you. Thousands 
of women use it regularly for information on 
art, music, travel, home decoration, auction 
bridge—anything and everything. 

Men find it invaluable in its quick sum- 
mary of current questions—its amazing up-to- 
dateness — its practical information on 
thousands of subjects. It pays for itself many 
times over. 

Your children will be fascinated. It’s like 
all the wonder-books they ever read rolled 





“EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE IT” 


“The finest encyclopaedia in English”—New York Sun 


“The publishers deserve honorable mention for putting it so easily within reach | 
of every home, because—there is no doubt about it— every home should have it” 


—Modern Homemaking 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET Tooay (2S 


Special Offer 
Low Price—$5 Down 


ND now this new Britannica comes to 
you at a new low price—the lowest price 
of any completely new Britannica for over 60 
years. Buy it on easy payments, if you like. 
Under our Time Payment plan, an initial 
deposit of only $5 brings the entire set, 
complete with its special bookcase table, to 
your home. 


56-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 


Brought to you by your postman 









Act now! Send for our free illustrated 
booklet. It contains numerous specimen 
maps, color plates, etc., and gives full in- 
formation. Before you spend a dollar you 


can see exactly what you get for 


money. Just fill 
Kaw 


out the coupon 
and mail today. 
Pes e eee eee ee 
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I] ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. °H.B.—D! |J 

q 342 Madison Avenue, New York City | 

} WITHOUT OBLIGATION— | 

Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 

i illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from i 

I] thenew Britannica, together with low price offer,etc. | fj 
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in the shops 





Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 



































Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 
for your convenience the address 
‘of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 
































WHAT is growing in your garden 
now? The last of the summer and 
the first of fall often bring the 
nicest bloom of the year, and 
whatever it is, it will be doubly 


handsome if arranged in the 
mercury-glass flower holder in 
Figure 1. This isn’t a_ vase 


beautiful in itself, because it’s like 
a plain piece of mirror, dependent 
almost entirely on the surround- 
ings which it complements. But 
fill it with flowers, place it well, 
and you can imagine nothing 


lovelier. It is 42” high and 
4i” in diameter at the top. 





FIG. I 


The price 1s but $3.00, postpaid. 
I suspect that a pair of these 
would make good ivy containers 
for the mantelpiece during the 
months when cut flowers are rare 
and expensive, or they would 
make a few of those same cut 
flowers appear to excellent ad- 
vantage. | hear some moans of 
regret that the old mirror glass 
has been copied so successfully, 
but | myself cannot but be glad 
that now it is within the reach of 
all who desire it. — THE Mary 
CAMPBELL Stupio, 18 Clinton 
Streei, Brooklyn, New York. 


ALTHOUGH the craze for ship 
models has far from abated, it is 
rapidly being supplanted by the 
newer enthusiasm for coach mod- 
els which is sweeping across the 
country. The photographs in this 


number of the House Beautifui 
will certainly increase this wide- 
spread interest, and | am sure 
many people will be delighted to 
know where these very models as 
well as many types not illustrated 
may be obtained. All the coaches 








are exact copies of original types, 
so that even the coloring is au- 
thentic, which adds of course to 
the value and interest of these 
very decorative models. Prices 
for these coaches with or without 
horses will be quoted upon re- 
quest. — THE HANDworkK SuHop, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ABOUT the tablecloth in Figure 
2 there is that character of com- 
bined naiveté and sophistication 
one often finds in the work of 
European peasant needlewomen. 
It doesn’t look at all, does it, 
like a cloth that comes ‘stamped 
and hemstitched, ready to work.’ 
For the person who has a lot of 
time, and who finds cross-stitch 
amusing and easy on the eyes, this 
is quite a find. The linen is a 
heavy quality and creamy in 
color; the pattern is very clearly 
marked so that a child could 
follow it; a chart for working is 
furnished; the cotton for working 
is sunfast. In this cloth the pre- 
dominating color is blue, rather 
dark, while a deep rose is used to 
accent the bands and_ border. 
These two colors not only follow 
the tradition of the Italian design, 
but they stand washing as long 
as the cloth itself lasts, and fur- 
thermore furnish a good back- 
ground for pottery and glass. You 
may, of course, use any other 
colors that you choose, as; for 
example, green and vellow. The 





FIG. 2 
56” square cloth, stamped, with 
cotton, needles, and so on, costs 
$9.60, postpaid. The oblong 
cloth, 55”. x 67”, with all ma- 
terials, ready to begin, is $12.20, 
postpaid. — T. E. DoELGER, 26 
West 46th Street, N. Y.C. 
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JUST seagoing enough to please 
the average boy or man is the 
clock in Figure 3, made like a 
steering wheel. Since a good time- 
piece is very necessary to the 
scheduled life of school or college, 
this is an ideal gift suggestion. As 
a matter of record, any man, 
whether he’s just learned to tell 
time, is living in a whirl of con- 
ferences, or has little to do but 
watch a minute hand, would like 
it for his own special room or 
office. It is made of heavy brass 
and will double handily as a paper 
weight. The works are standard, 
so you can be sure of excellent 


service. The clock stands 6” tall 
and has a base 32” in circum- 
ference. To set the hands or 


wind, vou have merely to turn the 
2 eo oe ee ee 
. See Oe 
7s? 









ait ae 








FIG. 3 
wheel on the face of the clock. 
Express prepaid, the price is 
$23.00. Considering the great 


difficulty of picking up suitable 
presents for gentlemen, this seems 
to me a really gratifying find. — 
Boucuer, INc., 415 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y.C. 


THE lighting fixtures that happen 
to ‘come with’ apartments and 
houses are rarely distinguished, 
and sometimes they ’re downright 
ugly, but it isn’t always worth 
while to change them. Sometimes, 
however, you can cover them up. 
The Japanese ‘Bon Bori,’ or 
lantern, in Figure 4 is 10” high, 


7”’ wide, and stands out from the 


wall 5’, so that it will conceal a 
fixture of average size and act asa 
shade as well. It is made of cedar 
and is covered with a fine quality 
of Japanese rice paper in white 
with a scroll design. The frame 
comes in either the light natural 


cedar wood, stained dark, or in a 
red or black lacquer. Although 
these lanterns have a decided 
Oriental flavor, they fit surpris- 
ingly well into rooms of varying 
character. They suggest them- 
selves especially, of course, for use 





FIG. 4 


in a hall, where a pair might be 
hung, one on either side of a 
mirror. There is, of course, a 
frame that fits against the wall, 
and in this, at the top, are two 
nicks by means of which ordinary 
thumb tacks will hold the whole 
securely, as it is extremely light. 
The price is $5.50 each, postpaid. 
A larger size, 1’ bigger in every 
dimension, costs $7.50, postpaid. 
—GuNN & LatTcHForpD, INC., 
323 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


THE lasting, always mellowing 
beauties of needlepoint are with- 
out argument most flattering to 
your English dining-room chairs, 
whether or not they are veritably 
of the eighteenth century. But 
needlepoint requires either limit- 
less time or a nearly limitless 
pocketbook. Not an imitation, 
but, let us say, a substitute, is the 
lovely piece of hand-blocked linen 
fine 
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) | Pleasing Comfort for Your Fireside 


All the strivings of modernists can never replace the dignity 


and charm of old masterpieces adapted to modern living 



























EHOLD! .. . the kind of easy-chair that men long for . . . the 
very chair every home needs, whose one purpose in life is to 
provide comfort ... its friendly lines and luxurious depths invite you 
to relax and rest. From a wide variety of coverings availablev for 
selection, either at onc of our showrooms or from samples furnished 
























— your decorator or dealer, your desire for individual expression can 
be fully realized. 
ch Note the companion pieces ... an Early English end or coffee table 
led at arm’s reach... with sides opening compartments for smoking 
ig. articles “and things,” and a draw-end extension top... the chests 
ng is reproduced from a famous Connecticut or Sunflower Chest ino , 
m- the Metropolitan Museum... and one of the many Kittinger globes 
ise now so popular. 
There are over six hundred pieces in thes Kittinger Line .. . 
all in solid Cabinetwoods, principally American Walnut, Honduras 
s Mahogany, Oak and Maple. They are exact reproductions or 
HM adaptations of masterpiece designs that mean new heirloom quality 
for coming generations. 
i] You will be well repaid by a visit to one of our nearest showrooms 
x for complete displays. Our representatives, versed in present-day 
& interior decoration_, can help you with your selections. For interest- 
: ing literatures and names of dealers in your vicinity, address 
: Kittinger Company, Dept. 208, North Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
‘ 
be 
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: For over sixty years mak- 
se ers of fine furniture in 
“ solid woodsonly .. princi- 
: Groesetarconny Pel American Wana 
SHOWROOMS paren rane 2 Mahogany 
: At Factory, Nout Simwood Ave. Bs ete reek t. 433 East Erie St. At Factory, 1300 S. Goodrich Blvd. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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cAntique 
French Commode 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Ave. New York City 


| aubergine background 
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= 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 
155 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
London — Copenhagen — Paris — Berlin 


decorative 
pieces in Royal 
Copenhagen 
Porcelain. 


An unusual 
selection of 
charming fig- 
urines, vases, 
lamps, dinner. Moderately 


ware and other ;: Priced 


ete bears imprini 


Genuine Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain as f three blue lines, 








o Attre % 
Florence Nesmith Gis 
modestly 
DECORATIONS priced 
138 Market St., Lowell 





FOREIGN ANTIQUES 
78 Chestnut St., Boston 











piece of needlework dated about 
1850. It is exceptionally heavy, 
and the colors — tan, “blue, yel- 
low, rose-red, and green on an 
-have a 
depth not usually found in a 
printed fabric. This comes 50” 
wide; actually the design is but 
48” wide when you subtract the 
selvage, and therefore you can 
cover four side chairs of standard 
size with one yard, which costs 
$12.00, postpaid. You may also 
purchase pieces 18” x 25” for 
$3.00 each, postpaid. — RuTH 
CAMPBELL BIGELOW, 20 East 60th 
Street, N. Y.C. 


IN taking the picture of this 
Amarosa bedspread (Figure 6) 
I have tried to show vou how 
attractive it is when in_ use. 
Although it is made of fine sunfast 
gingham, it looks grand enough 
for a duchess. The two appliquéd 
bands of ftrapunto, or Italian 
quilting, the pipings and the 
scalloped bindings in contrasting 
or self color, all contribute to its 


great distinction. Since it is made 
to order, you may choose the 
colors you wish, but the peach 
with green pipings and the green 
with vellow are particularly lovely. 
In the single-bed size this costs 
$22.50, and in the double-bed size 
Of cotton tussah, the 
prices are $26.50 and $31.50. In 
that most feminine fabric, taf- 
feta, the single-bed size is $65.00, 
while the double-bed size is $75.00, 
prepaid. These are long enough 
to cover the night pillow in 
the approved manner. When or- 
dering be sure to give the width 
and length of vour bed, and to 
allow three weeks for deliverv. — 
ELEANOR BEARD, 519 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 


$27.50. 


THIS is the time of year when we 
must consider the formal’ dinner 
table and its appointments after 
a summer of more or less casual 
entertaining. And if we want to 
add a new and interesting note to 
our table setting we could not do 
better than invest in a pair of the 





Reproductions of old German 
Peppers, Salts and Spoons 
in heavy weight sterling silver. 
Salts have blue glass liners. 


21 East 55TH St. * New York 











Glass Scotties, $2.50 each 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADIJON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

















PETIT-POINT 
Chair seats — materials — repairs 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts 














THE TUILERIES 


The vogue for painted furniture is per 
fectly ex -ssed in the French bedroom 


Enjoy the animated colorful hunting 
scenes of the scenic wall paper 
THE CHASE by Zuber & Cie, Alsace. 
The hunt goes through a lovely green 
countryside’of hills and dales, bridges, 
and streams. This paper is wonderfully 
adapted for Setting into panelled walls. 


Is found in the AVIGNON CHINTZ 
by Paul Dumas, Paris. Hints of the 
mist-sweet English downs are in the 
groups of enlarged pinks and glorious 
peonies. White birds and classic colon- 


Good Sportsmen 


Formal Beauty 


Genuine Reed Furniture 


We are constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 


nades are deft touches on backgrounds ‘ : 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


of bisque, DuBarry, tete-de- 
negre, and seafoam. Price $1.65 a yard. 


xpre t 

THE TUILERIES The twin 
is are low with fluted posts and 

carved borders in gold. The antiqued 

crackled finish of old blue is away from 

the ordinary and quite distinctive 


Lapis, 
WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


Illustrations upon request. Can he ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 
101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American Agents for Zuser & Cie, ALSACE, and Pau. Dumas, Paris 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


The REED SHOP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Specialists Imported 
in Sun-Parlor Decorative 
Fabrics 


Furnishings 
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Drawn especially for Amrad Radio by John Richard Fianagan 








— —— 





CELLINI....Pupil of Michelangelo, the pet of Popes and 
Kings, this swaggering, eccentric, colorful genius of sculpture 
and design enshrined the haunting loveliness of French and 
Italian Renaissance in treasures of gold and marble. Francis | 
lured Cellini to France, and for five vital years his art devel- 
oped, by Royal command, always more surely the work of 
inspiration. 


Irreplaceable and priceless gems, zealously guarded down 
the dusty path of the centuries, rekindle for each successive 
generation, respect, mingled with awe, for his genius .... the 
elfin « Nymph of Fontainebleau», an outstanding treasure of the 
Louvre. ... a bronze statue of Perseus, in the Loggia, Florence 
.... rare bronzes of Neptune and Cybele, and other mythical 
gods in Art Museums of the world. 


There was no second Cellini... . there is no substitute for 
Amrad. As an object of art, its rich and beautifully designed 
cabinets might well have graced a Grand Salon at Fontaine- 
bleau, in Cellini’s time ... . its tone and great genius in bring- 
ing a million subtle variants of entertainment into your home, 
place it, as well, among the «immortals». 


AMRAD DIVISION of 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President Home of «the Nation’s Stations —WLW 
CINCINNATI 
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(Right) The AMRAD SON- 
DO Model. A new electric 
phonograph and radio com- 
bination incorporating the 
latest eight tube AMRAD 
Screen Grid, Neutrodyne 
chassis and the new AM- 
RAD Type 249 Dynamic- 
power speaker. The cabi- 
net is the final word in ra- 
dio cabinet beauty. It con- 
tains two wells for records. 


Priced at $240.00, less tubes 





AMRAD Lado 

























(Left) The AMRAD RON- 
DEAU Model.A magnificent 
cabinet enlivened with ex- 


quisite carved decorations. 
The set is the latest AM- 
RAD eight tube Screen 
Grid, Neutrodyne chassis. 
The new AMRAD Type 249 
Dynamic-power speaker is 
incorporated. Automatic 
volume control maintains a 
practically uniform volume. 


Priced at $150.00, !ess tubes. 
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Gay Christmas . 
Wrappings 
Ten sheets of decorative paper in 
a tube, jade green, Chinese red and 
geld, and blue and silver, $1.10 
12 assorted enclosure cards 
with star lined envelopes, 60c . 
2 rolls of Japanese paper tying 
tape, 60c . 12 tags and 12 
seals of Christmasy design, 50c 
or complete group for $2.50 
postpaid . . . your favorite shop 
or direct. 


Aru revenitedt— 


31 East Tenth St., New York 

















TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, 
YACHT and SUN PARLOR 
FURNITURE 





=e aad 


I if “an Wb ' jah 


We are makers of Wicker furniture for 
the new Breakers, of Palm Beach, The 
Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel 
Commodore and most prominent clubs 
and homes in America 
FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


FREIGHT PREPAID TO FLORIDA 


Grand Central Wicker Shop inc 


2197 kast42 SWNewYork 


silver peacocks shown in Figure 
7. They have, as you can see, a 
most aristocratic air which would 
lend distinction to even the sim- 
plest table setting, and, being 
useful as well as decorative, will 
carry on their flowing tails salt- 


, 
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ed nuts or bonbons. The larger 
bird is 10” long, and costs $25.00, 
the smaller one is 6” long and 
costs $17.50, both of which prices 
include packing and _ shipping 
charges. — BIGELow, KENNARD& 
Company, 511 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


A NEST of tables may, at first 
glance, seem to you an old story. 
But in this case the old story has 
an unexpected ending. You know 
very well how useful they are to 
anyone who housekeeps, be it in 
one room or thirty. And you can 
see that these tables, Figure 8, 
have glass tops which can’t be 
harmed by stray drops of liquid 
and careless ashes. But do you 
notice that these are built with 
sort of double trestle legs that are 
reénforced across the back, so 
that they are steady as nested 





tables for some reason never are 
steady? Furthermore, they are so 
well put together that they will 
stand a good bit of constant use 
without losing this admirable 
quality. Incidentally they are 
made of brown-finished mahogany, 
but the frame at the top is painted 
with a band of black, which gives 
it an amazingly realistic effect of 
being inlaid. You can use these 
tables with the best antiques, and 
still they will hold their heads 
high. The price for the set is 
$48.00; express will be collected. 
The largest one is 16” x 22” and 
stands 22” tall. The middle one is 
113” x 13”. The small one is 
almost square, 10” x 113”.— 
Miss HiaoGs, Inc., 21 East 55th 
Street, N. Y.C. 
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EVERY time of year is grand- 
child-visiting time, and who wants 
to be surprised without a high 
chair? Modern babies eat in the 





Haughty social lions 


for 
your Luncheon Table 





















Imported - Handmade 
DE RUTTA LINEN SET 


They're pedigreed Italian Renaissance 
beasties, reincarnat in a smart De 
Rutta Linen Set. It is imported and 
handmade, copied from charming an- 
tique designs. The Scarf, 18x 36’, and 6 
doilies, 12x 18”. $9.50. Napkins 14x14”, 
$10.50 doz. Additional doilies $1 each. 


Send for leaflet H 


HA As 84 North Avenue 


LINEN SHOP New Rochelle, W.¥. 



































FOR HIM! 


for College or School 


A handmade shirt 
bag in brown linen 
bound in tan, to hold 
six shirts or more 
With three initials 
$4.00 postpaid. 15c. 
each additional 
initial. 

Shoe bags to match 

$3.50 a pair 


JEANNE P. HODGMAN 
089 Madison Avenue w York City 

















LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 


H. SUMMERS & SON 


38 Charles Street Bostor, Mass 











Here is a true value opportunely 
offered. Fireplaces will soon be needed 
for Autumn's first tingling frosts. Be 
ready. Individual pieces if desired. 
12” Solid hand - hammered, 

polished Brass Coal Bucket 


22” Solid Brass Andirons — 


A COMPLETE 
FIREPLACE 
ENSEMBLE 





$31 -% 


(8 pieces) 














30” 4 pe. Solid Brass Fireset 

$9.00 
30” Non-tar- 
nishing Gun 


Metal Brass 
Trimmed 
screen... $8.06 

















Write for cata 
logue AA-10 
containing 
many interest- 
ing decorative 
and useful arti- 
cles in brass, 
copper and 
pewter. 








ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, 





Inc. 


Established 1898 


21 Allen Street 


New York City 


Buy your 
LIGHTING FIXTURES | 


before you build! 


Lighting fixtures are 
an integral part of 
a house. If you will 
plan your outlets 
and buy the fixtures 
in advance you will 
avoid trouble. You 
will also be sure of 
getting just the fix- 
tures that the style 
of your house de- 
mands. The Dale 
**Direct-to-You” 
Plan offers youa sub- 
stantial saving on 
fine quality fixtures. 
Write for photos. 
Address Dept. No.2 


EST. DALE 1884 


Lighting Fixture Company 
103 W. 13th St., New York City 

















GEORG Res JENSEN 
HANDMADE AK SILVER, INC. 

























y Magazine on request 
169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
























CLARENCE H. WHITE 





SCHGOL or PHOTGG 





Small classes offering training for artistic pho 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. work 
Director, 460 West 144th St.. New SOume 
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me | from Rusty Pire 
| SET | 
laissance 
— 4 F 
rt 
ning ~ ; e ? 
’,and6 | Fe 
14x14", |B 
= 1000Q Cnou Or your cnilaren 
g ° 
h Avenue 
elie, N.Y.) & 
a ¢ —— NOT,” you will say. It is only natural 
a to give the children the best your purse can 
afford—sometimes more. Yet some parents overlook 
one thing to which every child is entitled—pure, clear 
JRES water and plenty of it. What is more important in the 
ild! day’s routine than that baby can have his bath in clean 
water—-free from the stains of rust! And as all parents 
py know, it is hard enough to get children to drink enough 
prt water at any time. Why make it more difficult by tol- 
pose crating discolored water from rusty pipe? 
you Wi 
le. You 
. sure of And as rust progresses, the flow of water gradually 
he fx cores ‘ : : 
Prag diminishes, until the pipe becomes entirely clogged, 
“eng 4 or—worse still, rusts through and leaks. 
'o-You” gs ae 
ouamb How much better it is to get a plentiful supply of 
ving on 7 " a % - ’ 
Gxeuees crystal clear water at a turn of the faucet—and to know 
bg’ that rust can wever attack the pipe. 
1884 Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust. Consequently 
it eliminates repairs and replacements due to rust, 
pany saving its slightly higher first cost many times over. 
ek Cay Architects.and plumbers recommend it. Every length 
is trade-marked for permanent identification. 
a 
NSEN Send 25c for “The Home Owner’s Fact Book”’, by 
veceu Roger B. Whitman. It not only tells you how to rust- 
proof your house, but deals with facts concerning plan- 
It is hard to get children to drink enough water at any time. Why Si ia 8 , ms ar eee 
make it more difficult by tolerating water discolored by rust? Anaconda wanes and financing your home. Address The American 
Brass Pipe eliminates rust and assures clear water at all times. Brass Company, General Offices, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Set up one of our miniature practice golf 
courses, either indoors or outdoors . A few 
rounds of pl ay will make you an arde ts en- 


thusiast. It’s great fun. Golfers discover it 
oves their game Non-Golfers find it is 
to learn. An ideal way to spend pleasant 
We are featuring a small set, sub- 
stantially made of bright enam- 
elled heavy metal in convenient 
wood carrying case. $7.50 shipped 
by express anywhere. 
4 large assortment of other sets 
sizes and price from a larger handsomely 
yvainted $12 wooden set to a real Tom Thumb 
Miniate ure Set for $250. Golf é lubs, Golf Balls, 
etc., in a wide price range 
Badminton, Croquet and all other Play- 
things for indoors and outdoors; for chil- 
dren of all ages as well as grown-ups. 
New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Request 


What You Buy at MAYFAIR Is Always the Best 


Mapfair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th Street New York City 





ranging in 











Authentic Copies of 


Early American 
wenrpepees 















Re zed by deco 
thorities for our unique collect 

authentic co f Colonial and 

American wallpapers. Splendid 

jor al! types of rooms Port 

85 specimens, 18 x 20, may rr 

for a #£ $1.00 which wil 

refunde return. 6 samples 

25c; w dering these, it is impor- 

t t ify type of room and color- 
zs desired. Priced 75c to $2.50 roll. 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 
119 West 33rd Street, New York City 





nursery when they’re at home, 
but when they visit they usually 
are allowed to distribute their 
toast and cream of wheat on 
grandmother’s walls and rugs and 
tablecloths. The high chair in 
Figure 9 is an excellent thing to 
have on hand for expected or unex- 
pected royalty. It holds a baby up 
where he’s convenient to reach, and 
it is constructed in such a way as 
to be very firm and steady. It’s 
made of maple, though it may be 
finished in mahogany or walnut. 
The height of the back is 40”, of 
the seat 233’. The seat is 12” 
deep and 12” wide at the back, 
Increasing to 13” at the front. 
The foot rest, so important, is at 
the correct point. The price is 
$15.00 crated; express will be 


collected. — CHILDHOOD, INC., 2 
East 57th Street, N. 


eo 








UNLESS a child is favored with 
affluent godparents who provide 
him with silver mugs and _por- 
ringers, he would be grateful in- 
deed for this very lovely pewter 
set (Figure 10) which includes a 
plate as well as the usual mug and 
porringer. The pieces are par- 





FIG. 10 


ticularly well shaped and the mug 
has the firm base all too often 
lacking in children’s cups, which 
helps to reduce the frequency of 
lacteous inundations. This pewter 
contains no lead and, like the best 
of the old pewter, has a rich glow 
which lasts indefinitely with very 
little care. The plate is 7” in 
diameter and costs $3.65; the 
porringer is 5’ and costs $5.25, 
and the mug, 3” in height, costs 
$4.20. The complete set is $12.60, 
all prices including postage. 
O_p CoLtony PEWTER MAKERs, 
99 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 





ANYONE who is lucky enough 
to be able to go to an up-and- 
coming church fair does n’t need 
to send to New York for a handy 
kitchen kit such as you see in 
Figure 11. But nowadays church 
fairs are n’t quite so plentiful as 





‘Pewter 


from Europe, in a variety of | 
new and amusin designs, | 
Book-ends, icodle-aeeie tea | 
and coffee services, bowls, | 
candlesticks, trays, candel. 
abra, compotes and platters | 






| 
| 





Ge LITTLE GALLERY | 





. West 56th Street New ei 





























THE SUGAR PLUM COOK BOOK 
for that special dish, not found in every 
cook book. $1.50 Postpaid 

Wi ith extra washable cover in Green, 
Rose, Blue or Yellow. $2.50 Postpaid 
THE MARY CAMPBELL STUDIO 
18 Clinton Street Brooklyn, \. Y. 











Fairyland eee for Lawn and Garden 
Beautifully wed ot ee terra cotta 


4) 





; ~ 
a ted, t to Nature. Gnomes 
pimale, tondatoole, de dightfu 1 groups. ¢ & 
Send 16 centa for tlustrations 9 ‘| 


ye: FARVLAND Company” 
798 No. Oak Driv fropx. N.Y. € 











INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Four Months Practical Training Course 





DELIGHTFULLY arranged Course for 

Home Study. No previous training re- 
quired. Unlimited opportunities in a fascina- 
ting profession. Full instructions in Color Har- 
mony, Period and Modernistic Furnishings, 
Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all principles of 
decoration. Conducted by foremost authorities. 
Start at once. Send for free booklet 5-C 


Also same Course given at our Resident School in New York City 
Faculty of leading New York decorators 
For Day Classes send for Catalog 5-R 
For Evening Classes send for Catalog 5-E 


Resident Classes commence 


October 3rd 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


578 Madison Avenue 


Established 1916 


New York City 


- 


Directoire | 
Side 
Table 
in 


Cherry 





A charming table with four smal 
drawers; a sliding panel in the top 
conceals a convenient space for cig 
rettes, playing cards, etc. 70,0 
Madison 


; Sprig Ave. 


ssbopsen A New York 







872 





























carries a wonde 
ful variety of 
finished furnitw 
of especially ¢ 

tinctive design! 
modern, © 
and occasions 
pieces to met 
your _ individu: 


tastes. 











Finished o 
painted to 
color you ma 
select. S 
dollar for la 

illustrated ‘wate 
logue. 


MODERN CRAFTS INC. 
201 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























The 
JUNIOR LEAGUE 
SHOP 






14 Tillman Place . 
San Francisco, C 
English Cut Glass Decantes 

$6.50 each 
Separate silver labels 

$2.5¢ eac 
Express postpaid 
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Sedan 
disting 











riety of 
esigns, | 
Sts, tea 
bowls, | 
candel- | 
laters, FF 


LERY 
Jew York | 
~~ A new Pierce-Arrow 


Salon Model... the Club 
IP Sedan...and, below, a 
ectoire | 
Side 
‘able 
in 
herry 


distinguished predecessor 


our small 
n the top 
e for ciga- 

$70.0 











72 
Jison 
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York City 










America’s Finest Motor Car 


of 1908 











PFIERC 
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A NEW LINE OF 


EXQUISITELY 





PIERCE-ARROW PRESENTS 


APPOINTED 


salon Models 


ADVANCE cUsTtonm 


Twenty-two years have wrought remark- 
able development in automobiles of qual- 
ity, as evidenced by the two Pierce-Arrow 
portraits on this page. But scarcely less 
striking is the contrast between Pierce- 
Arrow’s new Salon creations and even 
modern-day conceptions of beauty and 
elegance and distinction in fine motor cars. 

Pierce-Arrowhas anticipated, in these new 


models, the ultra-modern demand for a 


MODES FOR ors 3 
certain studied elegance — with interiors so 
richly appointed as to suggest distinguished 
drawing rooms — with colorings and equip- 
ment in the custom manner of tomorrow. 

And beyond these lovely externals is 
the performance that is so reassuringly 
Pierce-Arrow—- expressing, as always, 
every latest engineering development 
proved worthy of adoption by America’s 


finest motor Car. 


-A RRO W 


THREE NEW GROUPS OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS « - 132 TO 144-INCH WHEELBASES « + $2695 TO $0250 AT BUFFALO 
(Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 


HOW 
white fixtures 


accent 
COLORFUL 
BATHROOMS 


A lad feeding swons in a crystal lake... the 
ripples fanning outward became on idea, 
the idea became a design, ard the design 
became Pond Ripple, anexclusive Robertson 
Planatile, one of ao series created by 


Leon V. Solon, distinguished ceramic designer. 


tes of conventional white in a 


modern and colorful setting of Robertson 
Planatile. Avery new idea which uses the white 
to add emphasis and brilliance to the color 

. actually making white a color. Observe 
the simplified arrangement, giving room and 
daylight to the built-in shower beside the tub. 
Notice the novel treatment of Robertson 


Chromatex in the floor. . . forming a two-rug 


ROBERTSON 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











design in tile. The bathmat design employs 
the Pond Ripple motif which makes the wall 
pattern so distinctive. Here is a simplified 
modern note . . . very practical, too. 
Exclusive incised designs, the lustrous satin- 
finish and the new shapes combine to inspire 
new effects for foyers, conservatories, 
recreation rooms and kitchens, as well as 
bathrooms. 

You will have an opportunity to compare 
Planatile with ordinary tile if you will permit 
us to send you a beautiful and useful hot-plate 
made from Robertson Planatile and incorpo- 
rating an incised design. Send 25c to cover 
mailing costs. We will also send you our latest 
brochure illustrated in color and describing 


ma Planatile w 


THE NEWEST 


IDEA 


IN GENUINE TILE 


the newest ideas in tile as a decorative ma 
terial, showing bathrooms and kitchens done 
in Robertson Planatile. 

And if you wish we will send you the names 
of the tile contractors near you where you 
may see a display of Robertson Planatile, 
Chromatex and other genuine tiles. 

The coupon is for your convenience. 


ROBERTSON 

ART TILE CO. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

© Please send free brochure on Planatile and its 
modern uses. 

© Enclosed find 25c (mailing costs) for attractive 
hot-plate of Robertson Planatile in arbutus, peach, 
light green or soft blue. (Underline color you want). 


Name 





Street 
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| Needlepoint Tapestries 


18th Century English Hunt Scene 
Panel is copy of Museum pattern — size 
shown for pole screen, chair back, wall- 
* 


age or pillow. Design 14” 
$15 


hand-painted in color on 
yw" x 22” Uni conves, Small 
section started. With all neces- 
sary ek and simihe. $15 com- 

*siapt Pea n for benches pecan 

esign fo 
and other uses on request. Postpaid 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Lucie Newman, Inc. 
685 Madison Avenue New York 














old vehicles for new! 


in the romantic age this color- 
ful mail coach sped from oxford 
to london. this hand-carved 
wooden model is black with 
red, yellow and brown. length 


24” width 514” $20.00 


at exclusive shops or direct 
have you our new leaflet? 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 





they used to be, and perhaps vou 
are looking for this very thing. 
In this oilcloth holder, neatly 
backed with gingham, bound with 
tape and fitted with ivory rings 
for hanging, are the very things 
always needed and never to be 
found in a kitchen. Here is a 
pencil and pad of paper, a small 


FIG. II 


pair of blunt scissors, a spool of 
white thread, and a place for 
needles and pins. This comes in 
all the plain kitchen colors, and 
also in the checks, if you prefer. 
The price is, postpaid, $2.50. — 
New York ExcHANGE FOR Wom- 
AN’S Work, 541 Madison Avenue, 
oe ee 


WHY is it that satisfactory pic- 
ture frames are so hard to find — 
ones that are good-looking in 


themselves and vet do not distract 
the attention too much from the 
pictures they hold? The frame 
shown in Figure 12 fulfills these 
two important requirements and 
in addition is very beautifully 
made. It is of metal which may 
be had in either a dull gold, green- 
gold, or silver finish, with glass 
corners painted any color one 
wishes. The one pictured was in 
dull gold with black corners, 
which is an effective combination, 
but the brighter colors are also 
extremely good-looking. It has a 
solid sliding back and_ stand 
covered with velvet, which also 
covers the bottom of the frame so 
that it cannot scratch your best 
maple or mahogany tables. It 
comes in the following sizes: 23” x 
33” for $7.00; 33” x 43”, also 
$7.00; 4” x 6”, $8.00; 5” x 7”, 
also $8.00; and 7” x 9”, $15.00. 
All prices include packing and 
postage. — W. J. GARDNER, 355 
Boylston Street, Boston. 








Here is Unusual Value!! 
Chintz - Covered 


Custom-Built 
— 


Made in our 
own workshop, 
these beautiful 
pieces will 

serve for years 
These prices 
offer worth- 
while savings. 


St. Moritz Chair with 
Ottoman; Down-filled 
Cushions; $60, includ- 
ing Chintz Covering. 
(No Crating Charge) 


Che aise Lounge, 
. overed ‘in 


‘hintz, 
‘ ‘omplete. 
(No Crating 
Charge) 


MULLER BROS. 
1501 Third Ave., New York City 


Furniture and Draperies Made to Order 


Send for Catalog B-10 
and a selection of Chintz 
Sample Cutungs. 























The graceful lines 
and soft sheen of 
this pewter vase 
will add much to 
the beauty of 
autumn flowers 


8” high 
$7.50 
post paid 


WALTER WESP 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 








dowd Pottery 


hand painted in mellow green. 
, Adaptable to many uses, 
copectality a for cactus plant 
| ortable 
5” diam.-$3.25 postpaid. 
Sw edish Imports 
DAGNY HUBERT 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. 





* TODHUNTER « 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


ke 


Hand forged reproductions of 
unusual and interesting antique 
designs. ~ ~ 


Illustrations upon request. 


Andirons - Grates - Fenders 


Screens - Firetools - Fuel 
Hold ers - Trivets 


a 


Andirons (illustrated), pair $65.00 
Log Basket, 2015" long $45.00 


119 EAST 57TH STREET, N. Y. CITY 


cA Valentine Reproduction 


Sheraton 
Bed-Side 
Table 
Period 1780 


Built of highest grade solid Ma- 
hogany, with exception of drawer 
fronts, which are Nicely 
turned legs, which are reeded. Con- 
tains two drawers. Size: 20 inches x 20 
inches, height, 30 inches. 


No. 227 — Price $35.00 


veneered. 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 














Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
Seatue ERKINS 
ne STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 











Early English Vinaigrettes 
CALL AND INSPECT THE LARGEST 
COLLECTION IN BOSTON 
Antique Jewelry and Silver 
Frederick T. Widmer, Jeweler, 31 West St., Boston 
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THE BAIRD STUDIO 


1201 Logan St. Louisville, Ky 
BED ROOM DECORATIONS 


This Table, as Quaint and Lovely 
as a Godey Lady 


18 x 36, 30 in. high. with three drawers 
Dressed in all silk Taffeta, $50.00 
In Glazed Chintz, flowered or plain, $29.50 
In Calico, Glazed Chintz trimmed, $25.00 
Stool $15.00 Mirror $35.00 


Plate Glass Top $6.75 


Write us your color scheme and we will send 
sample and suggestions. Express collect. 











BREAKFAST IN BED? 


ON’T let the whir of modern 

motion get you. Live leisure- 
ly! Live luxuriously! Enjoy 
Breakfast in bed. Order a tray to 
match the color of your bedroom, 
yellow, pink, blue, cream, green 
or lavender. 


PRICE postpaid, including shipping 
and crating 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 





— 
| 
| 
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THE most sophisticated child in 
the world could n’t help being 
thrilled by the rug in Figure 13, 
and moreover it does have a sort 
of knowing simplicity that grown- 
ups like as well. Although just a 
German cotton rag rug woven 
very closely to form a smooth 
firm surface, this would make an 
ideal nursery floor covering which 
would give excellent wear and 
which could be washed if neces- 
sary. It comes in a range of colors 


| and sizes, which makes it adapt- 


able to varying conditions. The 
background colors are a clear 
chalk-blue, a gold, a green, and a 
rust, while the design in every 


| case is in entertaining and clear 


contrasting colors. The sails, of 








course, always are white. There 
are four sizes: 27” x 54”, which 
costs $5.94; 3’ x 6’, $11.89; 4’ 6” 

6’ 6’, $15.89; and 6’ x 9’, $34.50. 
These prices do not include ship- 
ping, which will be by express 
collect. — R. H. Macy & Com- 
PANY, 34th Street and Broadway, 


FIG. 


GOOD-LOOKING hanging light 
fixtures are always difficult to 
find, and, though some sort of 
lantern is always procurable, sel- 
dom does one run across such a 
quaintly original one as that shown 
in Figure 14. Besides its obvious 
good looks it has the advantage 
of giving out more light than the 
average lantern, and it may be 
hung as a side light from a bracket 
as well as suspended from the 
ceiling. It is a reproduction of an 
old lantern, and may be had either 
in tin, which gives the effect of 
pewter, in brass, or in copper. The 


HAND-PAINTED LEATHER SC 
High quality hand decorated cowhide 
imitation leather screens, encompassin 
every period of design. Work of Prom | 
artists on every foreign country —E : 
French, Spanish, ey as well as Americg 
and modern. Catal 1g‘ B" furnished on requeg 


\enezian Art Screen Co, Inc 


MADISON AVE., NEW YORK N.Y, 
Between 54th and 55th Streets 


THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATO 






































Modern <n of Simplicity 
and Refinement — Made inourown 
shop and finished to your order 


Booklet on Request 
COLORTONE 
FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 
193 Lexington Ave., New York 











BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 





of age and ge 


of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free, 


WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 








Wee moved. ae. : 


ft Wty: bs 


peacock. 3 


things . 


a. And we’re proud as a 


: So much more space and so many more 


. . Completely furnished rooms scaled to child- 


#& 
hood heights. YORUBA Even mantels forsix-year-old elbows, 


in. 


Ji5 


ier dolls and playful toys. 


wa 
(3 Layettes, 


too, the very last word in royal accoutrement for his infant 


majesty. SEY 


But why go on? If we know parents as 


we do children you’ re probably already on your way here. 


KA 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 


32 East 65th Street 


New York 





Send for portfolio No. 21 of children’s furniture in authentic antiques and reproductions, 


HENRY C. MEYER 
14 East 50th St., New York 


Formerly 119 East 34th St. 
When in New York Visit Our New Studi 








TRESTLE TABLE 


of solid Maple, beautifully finished 
25” high — 18” wide — 30” lon ong 


Specially pric ed at $15.00 
Express Collect 








( AUMAN_ INC 


announces 
An Expert Repair Service 
for 
Jewelry - Silver - Pewter 

Not merely repairing, but maste orcrafts- 
man reconstruction and reproduction of 
old silver, jewelry and almost any other 
decorative object. Estimates gladly 
submitted. 

795 Madison Avenue at 67th Street 


New York City } 
—— 
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Here is something we 
ALL need! 
ACURE FOR DOCTORS BILLS 
By Evans Clark 


An article you must not miss 
in the October Atlantic Monthly 











—— a 
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real gas for cooking—Pyrofax 
—no matter where you live 


Even if you live ten or twenty—or a hundred miles 
beyond the end of the city gas mains, you can cook on 
a real gas range 

liable compressed-gas-for-cooking service —is avail- 
able to every home. Complete installation, including 
gas range, can now actually be had at a price less than 
that of a good coal or oil stove. 

Pyrofax is real gas (obtained from natural gas) and 
burns with an intensely hot, blue flame. It is brought to 
your house through a national delivery service as re- 
liable as any public utility gas company in the city. 

There is a Pyrofax dealer near you. Go to him, select 
a modern, up-to-date gas range. Enameled in white or 

sca - ' color, with modern oven-heat control, with or without 
cowhide and fe warming oven. He will set it up and install a Pyrofax 
! Gas outfit—two cylinders of Pyrofax Gas, each hold- 
ing two to three months’ supply for the average family. 
These are housed in a neat cabinet outside your kitchen 
and connected with regulation piping to your range as 
shown in the illustration. When one becomes empty 
you turn a valve which connects the second or reserve 
cylinder and the Pyrofax man replaces the empty with 
a full cylinder. This Pyrofax two-cylinder system pro- 
tects you from ever running out of gas. 

Pyrofax is made and delivered by the largest organi- 
zation of its kind—with more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience in making compressed gases. It has thousands 
of satisfied users throughout the country. All of them 
speak highly of Pyrofax. Thousands of voluntary testi- 
monials like the following have been sent in: 

“Pyrofax service is excellent and the gas is marvel- 
ous. It is the best—wonderful.” ““My wife is infinitely 
pleased with Pyrofax and is spreading its virtues among 
our neighbors.” “Since our change from kerosene stove 





to Pyrofax and a gas range we think we are living 
in a new world.” (Names may be had on request.) 


it \ | ae |i NEW LOW PRICES 


C. | ri! ue |e a You owe it to yourself to learn about the new prices 
| ee | at which Pyrofax is now offered. You can buy the 
jervice AF rss | el | | complete Pyrofax outfit, including a gas range, at an 


Pyrofax two-cylinder ae - <i } | Z amazingly low price. Convenient terms—small down- 


wter |f system is simple as ae | | {| avme cf ame Pyrof: y 
ercrtts: I ABC. Diagram shows :: | Re payment. Look for the name Pyrofax. It protects you 


uction of 


ny other (Be direct biping from cab- 


against untried imitations. Send coupon for literature. 


gladly inet to range. 


. Street 
PYROFAX DIVISION 


P YROFAX GAS SERVICE Carbide end Carbon Chemicle Corporation 


230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ' 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation (Please address ofice nearest you) 


Please send me some of your interesting literature on Pyrofax and the 
Carsing AND Carson Bupine, 30 East 42nd Street, New York City, New York name of the nearest dealer. 


Carsipg AND Carson BuiLpiInG, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Unit of Union Carbide ICE and Carbon Corporation Name 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES— 
TREMENDOUS STOCKS—UNFAILING 
SERVICE—NATION’WIDE DISTRIBUTION 





Address. 
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CLIPPER SHIP 


Barometer 


The very same instrument ghat 
the early Clipper ( ed 
Made from an 
mold. Predicts “ 
weather Works on armo: 
pheric pressure system 
Water in tube rises or 
4 falls acccrding to the 
appreach of bad or 
good weather. If sud- 
den storm approaches 
water bubbles up to 
top of tube. Hangs 
on wooden stand 10 
inches call. Can't get 
out of onder — © 
markably accu- 
rate. Full directions 
fer reacing and care 
sent with every 
barometer. 






















Price 


$4.00 


415 MADISON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 














late) — $30.00 


YAMANAKA & CO. 

660 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 

LONDON 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 








CLOVERLEAF TABLE 


‘THIS unique cofiee 

table is one of many 
charming pieces to be 
found in our show- 
rooms. Sold unfin- 
ished at $12. Finished 
to your order in 
maple, walnut or 


mahogany $15.50. 
ect. 





e  Eapress o 
W rue for our illustrated booklet 
PURITAN SHOPS INC. 
213 Lexington Ave., (33rd St.), N. ¥.C. 


Special furniture made to order 


— 





is 15” high with a 
diameter, and costs 
$17.50. A smaller size stands 124” 
high with a glass 7” in diameter, 
cOstINZ D15.00. prices 1n- 


one pictured 
glass 8” in 


These 


clude clectrification and express 
charges. —-1. Sack, 85 Charles 


Street, Boston. 


FOR the most part to-day’s bath 
towels come in the soft delicate 
colors that women love and that 
men frankly dislike. Bimini bath 
towels, Figure 15, have a dis- 
tinctly virile flavor, for they are 
thick, fleecy, and plain white, 
with bold stripes in combinations 
of dark blue and red, black and 
orange, and black and_ green. 
The set of two 20” x 42” towels, 
two face cloths, and a bath mat, 
all initialed to order in two colors, 
costs but $9.50, including postage. 
The face cloths and the bath mat 
are further distinguished by the 
fact that the stripes, instead of 
occupying their usual places at 
the edges, cut boldly through the 
middle. These sets would be 
seized upon with enthusiasm by 
any man past the age of five vears, 


I can guarantee, and that does n’t 
mean that women won’t be equal- 
ly pleased with them. — Mossé, 
Inc., 750 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 16 


THIS gay little patchwork stool 
cover, Figure 16, is made of calico 





and has a most delightfully old- 
fashioned look. It would feel 
especially at home in a bathroom 
or any simple bedroom and is 
equipped with tapes to hold it 
firmly in place. It is excellently 
made with a padded top and will 
stand any amount of laundering. 
It may be ordered in any color vou 
like-—-the pattern of colored 
calico being applied to a back- 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
“AERIO” BED SPREADS 


Exclusive with this House 


A Night Spread clinging and afforditig pro. 
tection to the blanket, with no addedy eight. 
With scalloped edge, an excellent day spread 
in case of illness. Ironing unnecessary, 


| 


Single Bed Size 
72” x 99" 
Scalloped 
$4.50 ea. 
Double Bed Size 
90” x 99” 
Plain Scalloped 
$4 50¢ca. $5. 50¢ea 


2 
=. 
ay; Plain 
Pe $3.50¢a 





5a" Samples of white, 
gobs - pink, blue, peach, 
23g orchid, maize, and 
green sent on request. 








Write for Illustrated Cattlog 


J.B.SHEPPARD & SONS 


DEPT. H, 2012-14 Chestnut St., PHILA, 








Black or Crystal 
GLASS 
UASE 


filled with nat- 

ural, everlasting 

Ivory White 
Leaves 


$9.00 
Express Collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue New York City 




















|| 


REPRODUCTIONS - -- BRASS - - - COPPER - - - PEWTER - -- IRON 

| rose ee oe 
Z| ~ Unusual! 
vA No. HC289— A picturesque brass log holder 
—_— 
| around the fireplace that is practical as well 
o as attractive. It rests on four sturdy claw feet 
. and is hand beaten. It measures 13” high, 16” 
<| side and 13” deep. Express collect. $6.50 

senior ~=—C Be PALESCHUCK 

catalog “The House of Metal Ware” 

H29 22 Allen Street 











New York City 














Thirteen.pane Meppelwhite Corner Cupboard 
The Cherrp-Cree Shop 
2917 Natches Lane 
Memphis Tennessee 
“@ulp rare pieces” 








——_—_ 
WINTHROP B. PALMER FLORENCE HORN 











MASTERPIECES by MASTERS of DESIGN 


from the 
experience 
of 
84 years 
in 
heating 
and 
ventilating 





Tuttle & Bailey 
Manufacturing Co. 
441 Lexington Ave. 
New York 
Write, visit, or 
phone 
Murray Hill 8600 





A 
FROG— 


for your 


Pool 


In your pool he looks so lifelike that you 
can almost see him breathe. Of cast 
iron, life size, painted in natural colors. 
May also be used as a door stop. Price 
$3.50— prepaid. Check with order. 
A folder showing other unusual things 
for the garden will be sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 


524-26 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 











CONNECTICUT HANDICRAFT INDUSTRY B oO Ss T oO N 
wentie Yentury Period 
Urinal Ain rican Becigna "New Boylat Cratiamanabip TUTTLE & BAILEY RADIATOR CABINETS 
QUASSET FARM” veers, 7 “FAIRFIELD, CONN. — 





A good bridge prize 
A subscription to the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
‘* America’s most quoted periodical” 
$4.00 a year 


Address: 8 Arlington Street 
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mriem A FELLER NEEDS 
































Roors... windows... floors... heaters. . 
plumbing . . . and so on, and so on/ What a 
help it is to have a few experts among your 


intimate friends when you come to that thrill- 





ing, intricate adventure—building a home. 


Get an architect off in a quiet corner and ask 
him a few pointed questions. He'll tell you that 
quality always pays, that no budget is too small 
to cover good design and good service. He'll 
show you that integrity at critical points of 
construction is plain common sense, and a joy 
forever! It pays, in many ways, to be right. 


Even to casual callers, the bathroom speaks 
volumes about your way of living. The true 
story of your character and carefulness is told 
in your facilities for keeping clean. 

Often you find Kohler fixtures and fittings in 
the homes of architects, real estate men and 
others who know more about plumbing than 
the man on the street. Any one appreciates the 
fine lines and lustrous finish of Kohler ware . . . 
the restful charm of its soft pastel tones . . . the 
clear whiteness of Kohler white and the bril- 
liance of Kohler black. Experts know that the 
Kohler mark means through-and-through fine- 
ness, that Kohler engineers and workmen put 
acraftsman’s pride in their products . . . a pride 


that blossoms again in your home. 








Double-compartment Starrorp sink with Dynamic swing spout 
mixing faucet and Duostrainers. 





& 

# 

Kohler Duostrainer—showing large five-inch drain opening 
and removable strainer cup. 










































A distinctive bathroom, having MAYFAIR bath and STOCKTON lavatory, both with Octachrome fittings—and RocKsouRne closet. 


Be sure that Kohler quality extends to the 
metal parts. Weakness here is a trouble breeder, 
a money waster—and a positive danger. All 
Kohler fittings are made of tough, rustless brass 
. .. using heavier,-simpler parts . . . obviously 
more efficient in operation . . . good for many 
more years of fine service. 

In country cottage or big-city apartment, the 
finest plumbing adds relatively little to the 
building bill and always makes money! Increases 
property values. Reduces running expenses. 
Prevents trouble. . . . Besides paying daily divi- 
dends of comfort and pride, that careful people 
simply will not sacrifice. 

If you plan to build or buy or remodel soon, 
get the advice of experts on this vital matter. 
Your own architect and plumber will show you 
how and why an all-Kohler installation gives 
Mean- 


while, write for an interesting new booklet, 


Maximum service at minimum costs. 


B-10, which shows the beauty and_ benefits 


of modern plumbing, at its best. Write for it 
now. . . . Kohler Co. Founded 1875. Kohler, 
Wisconsin. Manufacturers of Kohler Electric 


Plants... . Branches in principal cities. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 
1 Kohler designs 


correct. 


are decorative, purposeful, 
Enamel—tused with an everlasting bond. . . 
keeps its smooth, glistening surface. 

Vitreous china—armored with a flat, lustrous, 
lasting glaze. 

Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. The white 
is a perfect white. 


> wo ww 


Metal fittings match the fixtures in style, 

character and quality. 

Made of finest materials . . . 

ship and care. 

7 This year’s Kohler products are next year’s 
new ideas in plumbing. 

8 Kohler quality extends to Aiéchen and laundry. 

9 Kohler quality costs no more... 
money later. 

10 Handled and installed by qualified plumbers. 

11. Backed by an entire community .. . beautiful 


Kohler Village. 


show crattsman- 


oe wu 


and saves 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


LOOK FOR THE 


KOHLER MARK ON EVERY 


FIXTURE AND FITTING 
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waited and Gold Mirror 


onsider our No. 1295 handmade mirror 
Phoenix bird ornament, carved by 
har as an aid in making your home 
more attractive. Outside measure is 30 
x 15'» inches, mirror plate 21'. x 133 
inches Price, $25.00 

Send for other mirror illustrations in 
Mirror Folio M-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 



















TUCK AWAY TABLE 


Top diameter 18” 
Open height 20” 
Closed, as in cut 

Thickness only 5” 


Unfinished 
$2.75 
Painted black 
or mahogeny 
$3.75 
Hend decorated 
$15.00 


Weight, six pounds 





Express collect 


Fifth Exhibition 
CRAFTSMEN-AT-WORK 
October 28- November 8 
Send for litereture if interested 
THE HANDWORK SHOP 
Women’s Educational & Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street Boston 


ground of unbleached cotton. 
The centre is 13” in diameter with 
a 23” ruffle, and the price is $3.25, 
postpaid. — Farm & GARDEN 
SHop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


EVEN if vou are determined not 
to have pictures on the walls in 
your own rooms, vou must supply 
your children with something to 
entertain them and _ stimulate 
their imaginations. In Figure 17 
are copies of water colors that will 
do just that. There is humor in 
every line of them —the kind 
that’s pleasing to the young. 
Take a magnifying glass and ob- 
serve the tender expression on 
Mrs. Elephant and the haughty 
gait of the tiger. From an artistic 
standpoint these pictures are 
amazingly true facsimiles that 
show the texture of the pigment 
and brush strokes as do the origi- 
nals. You would never in the 
world find anything more attrac- 
tive at any price, and vou should 
be agreeably surprised when I tell 
you that thev are but $1.25 each, 








The picture itself meas- 
ures 83’ x 12” and the mat is 
about 123” x 183’. They would 
be most effective, I believe, 
framed with a very narrow mould- 
ing of either red or black. — 


postpaid. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOKSHOP, 
27 West Sth Street, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 18 
A VERY easy and satisfactory 
way to prepare butter for the 


table is to use a shaper like that 
one in Figure 18. You simply 
dip the tool in boiling water for a 
half minute, draw it lightly over 
a piece of butter, and drop the 
resulting pat in a bowl of cold or 
iced water. It will look much 
like the more tediously formed 
butter balls, though oval rather 








Furniture~Old and New 


Draperies Chintzes Lamps 
Decorating service for a single room 
or complete furnishing of the house 

Estimates promptly furnished without obligation 


FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 
Eleanor Frazer 


39 Newbury Street Boston 














ON FROSTY FALL EVENINGS 
- you will enjoy the cozy comfort of a 
blazing wood fire in the fireplace. Are your 
andirons satisfactory? National Foundry 
has a wide variety of interesting patterns, 
among them the ever-favorite owl design 
with blinking eyes. Let us send our com- 
plete catalog of castings, 150 subjects in all. 
It’s yours for the asking. 
NATIONAL FOUNDRY, Whitman, Mass. 


Special Discount for volume buyers 




















ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
SCONCE 







Genuine copy of an 
early Colonial design. 


Also in new, or jet 
black pewter; old 
English, Mayfiower 


or antique brass. 


In plain metal for hand painting. 
Size 8 x 5”. Fully electrified. 
$6.50 postpaid 
McKenney & Waterbury Co., Inc. 
“We Light the World”’ 

181 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 














INDIVIDUAL KNEE RUGS 
for the football game: countless colurs (wive three-cboices) . 
About 3 x © inches. Price $15.50 postpaid. Also tweeds. 


“AVOCA” Handwoven Irish Woolens 


Cano. Brown, Lmporter 63 Grove St., Boston 








ERE 


U. S.1 
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No. 20002 


A Sack Reproduction 


Lantern 


of extraordinary charm 


is a most interesting lantern, hand- 


wrought by Sack artisans to conform to 
every detail of the antique original. It is admir- 
ably adapted to both town and country houses 
of Colonial influence 


Lantern No. 20002 is made in one size, 11 
in. x § in 
pewter 
copper. 
canopy 
electrified. 


It is available in four ride 
finish tin, antique tin, brass or 
Supplied with wall bracket or 
state choice). Price $17.50, 


Sent prepaid at above price anywhere in the 


f your dealer cannot supply you. 


I, SACK CABINET 
HARDWARE CO. 


85 Charles St., Boston 
658 Lexington Ave., New York 


Interior Decoration 
Resident, Correspondence and 
Travel Courses 
Professional Courses uct 2 
Homemakers’ Courses 
Catalogue on request 
Boston School of Interior Deco- 


ration and Architectural 
140 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 












Magpie Treasure Boxes 
for Children 


Unusual gift boxes, appropriate for 
Birthdays 
or convalescence 
3 to 10 years 
$2.00 and up 
Miss Cannon’s Shop 
32 Brattle = 
‘ambridge, Mass. 
Cam bridg 











Let 
Mary Jackson Lee 


do your treasure hunting 


See 
Window Shopping 


























New 
Lens 


e room 
house 


obligation 


INC. 


Boston 
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J-M HOME INSULATION is air-packed 
into the walls. All the work is done from 
outside. The small openings necessary 
are closed without leaving any trace, but 
within remains an invisiblewall effectively 
barring the passage of heat and cold. 





Johns-Manville + :es5 sss eser = 


HOME INSULATION 


This J-M Trade-mark is also the stamp of quality 
on Asbestos and Asphalt Shingles, Brake Lining, 
Industrial Insulations for all temperatures, Pack- 
ings, and Asbestocel for Heater Pipe Insulation. 


OCTOBER 1930 


COMFORT you have never known 


blown into your home in a few hours 





315 


This is fireproof rock 
wool as it is blown 
into walls of J-M 
Insulated houses. 





Large fuel economies and uniform warmth can be insured for the coming win- 


ter by having JM HOME INSULATION blown into the walls of your house 


THERE is still time before winter sets in to 
make certain that all of your house will be warm, 
that drafts will be shut out—and that your fuel 
costs will be cut 20 or 30 percent—or even more. 
We wish you could read the letters we have 
received from home owners who have installed 
J-M Home Insulation. These letters describe re- 
sults far beyond those we promised. “With only 
six out of twenty-three radiators connected I 
easily kept my home at 73° to 75° during sub- 
zero weather,” writes Dr. C. W. Schultz of 
Chicago. “I have saved 35° of my previous oil 
bills,” writes Paul Fernald also of Chicago. 
“Even, — temperature in all rooms.” 
“Upper rooms, formerly unusable in summer, 
now cool and comfortable.’ These are but a 
few quotations from the hundreds of letters we 
have received from enthusiastic customers. 


You Can Enjoy This Comfort Now 


The comfort and economy known only in J-M 
Insulated houses can be brought to your home 
in a few hours by means of Johns-Manville’s 
new method of installing safe, fireproof J-M 








THE HOME of Mrs. Robert O. Law, Kenilworth, 
Illinois, has been insulated by local J-M Contractors. 


hoe 
t ’ 
, cll 

u tet 





tractor is able to fill the space between floor-joists 
with J-M Home Insulation, thus stopping the heavy 
loss of heat through the roof. In one-story homes, or 
those having rooms in the attic, the rock wool is blown 
into the space between the rafters. Above the artist 
has cut away part of the house (A) and at the right has 
also drawn a cross section of a wall which shows how 
J-M Home Insulation fills every inch of empty wall space. 






Home Insulation. Why not make this winter, 
which is just around the corner, and all future 
winters, comfortable for all your family? In 
summer, too, the J-M Insulated house is far 
more comfortable since upper rooms are cool 
even in hottest weather. 

In a few hours’ time seemingly miraculous 
results can be accomplished in the house you 
now occupy, without disturbing you more than 
would the installation of a few electric outlets. 
This can be done by the new J-M method un- 
der which fireproof rock wool is blown by air 
under pressure into every nook and cranny of 
the outer walls of your home. 


The work is done from outside. Nothing in your 
house or grounds is damaged. But when the job is 
done the walls contain a four-inch invisible wall of 
rock wool. This material contains hundreds of millions 
of tiny air cells, each of which helps retard the passage 
of temperature changes. This unseen barrier—eight 
times thicker than ordinary insulation, will conserve 
more furnace heat, and shut out more summer heat, 
than is possible with any other type of insulation as 
ordinarily used in home construction. 

Before the successful development of the J-M method 
of installing home insulation by db/owzng, it had never 
been possible—at a cost within reason—to fill the 
empty spaces in the outer walls of houses already 
built. J-M Home Insulation can also be put into new 
houses. It is the only efficient, economical means of 
providing the important four-inch barrier to heat and 
cold, that enfolds your home like a protective blanket 
against summer heat and winter cold. 


New—but Thoroughly Tested 


The Johns-Manville method of Home Insulation is 
new, but it is not untried. It represents the outcome 
of years of study by Johns-Manville, the world’s fore- 
most authority on heat and cold insulations of all 
types. J-M Home Insulation has been in successful 
use in scores of homes for several years. 

J-M Home Insulation is installed only by specially 
trained J-M Contractors. Let us furnish you the name 
of the contractor nearest you. We will also be glad to 
send you our free book, “The Invisible Home.” In its 
pages is told for the first time in non-technical lan- 
guage the story of a scientific insulation that can be 
easily installed in the home in which you now live, 
or in any you may build in the future. 


IN THESE LOCALITIES THERE IS 
A J-M HOME INSULATION CONTRACTOR 


Albany, N. Y. Detroit area Rockford, LLL. 
Anderson, Ind. Fort Wayne, Ind. St. Louis, Mo., area 
Baltimore area Grand Rapids, Mich. St. Paul, Mion. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Kalamazoo, Mich. Sioux City, lowa 
Bloomington, Ill. Kansas City,Mo. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Boston area Marion, Ind. So. Bend, Ia 
Butfalo, N. Y. Metropolitan New Springfield, Mass. 
AshtabulaandCon- York & Long Island State of Connecticut 

neaut, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. State of Maine 
Champaign, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. State of Rhod- |. 
Chicago area Muncie, Ind. Syracuse, N.Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio New Jersey Terre Haute, Iod. 
Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Nebr. Toledo area ; 
Columbus, Ohio Oshkosh, Wis. Washington, D.C. 
Decatur, Ill. Philadelphia area Wichita, Kaas. 
Des Moines, lowa Rochester, N. Y. York, Pa 





Address JOHNS-MAN VILLE 
292 Madison Ave., New York City 
Lf West of Rocky Mountains 
Address 159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal 
Canadian Address: Johns-Manville, Toronto, Canada 
)} Please send me a copy of your book, “The Lavisible 
Home.” ©) Please send address of Home Insulation 
Company oearest me. 
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OLD ITALIAN FURNITURE 
16th Century Walnut Credenza 


irror 


Antique Gilded Candlesticks of Wood 
Wrought Iron Gates 


Damasks and Brocades 


A. Lualdi, Inc. 


11and 13 Newbury Street 
Massachusetts 


Florence, Italy 











CHIPPENDALE 





MIRROR 





than round, and daintily grooved 
by the serrated edge of the shaper. 
This is one small way of putting 
efficiency into the kitchen, a 
way that would be es- 
pecially welcome in a 
large family where roll- 
ing up the butter balls 
takes a half hour every 
other day. This little 
gadget measures 6” 
long, is chromium- 
plated steel, and costs 
just $1.35, postpaid. — 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEM- 
MER & COMPANY, 145 
East 57th Street, N. 
ae 


PERSP SAT ESET 


ANY woman with the 
slightest enthusiasm for 
embroidery would cer- 
tainly be keen to try 
her hand at working 
out this very lovely de- 


sign of crewel stitchery 
(Figure 19), which 
makes a most decorative wall 


hanging. The colors are in pastel 
shades against a background of 
natural-colored linen. It is 30” 
long by 103” wide, which is an 
excellent size for hanging in a 
narrow wall space. The stamped 
linen, crewels, and diagram show- 
ing stitchery arrangement and 
placement of colors are $5.00. 
The completed work made up with 
sateen lining and loops for hanging 
is $15.00. Both of these prices in- 
clude postage. — THE PRIscILLA 
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NOW that cooler days are remind- 
ing us that winter is inevitable it 
is time to think about putting 
those little extra touches of com- 
fort into the living- 
room. Take, for exam- 
ple, the ottoman in Fig- 
ure 20. Placed in front 
of a big easy-chair it 
forms a chaise longue 
of the utmost luxury. 
There is nothing like 
being able to stretch 
out cosily to enjoy a 
good book. By the fire- 
place it’s a nice soft 
stool, and it acts as an 
extra chair when a room 
is full of people. This 
one measures 20” wide, 
25” long, and stands 
163” high. The down- 
filled cushion top has 
a welted edge and is 
firmly attached to the 
‘ stool itself, which is 
19 equipped with springs 

and finished with a 43” 
box-pleated ruffle. The legs, of 
hardwood, may be finished in ma- 
ple, walnut, or mahogany. The 
price of $42.00, express collect, 
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Your Family Pictures 
Restored, Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, tintypes, faded 
photographs, snapshots, etc. Have them 
reproduced privately in 


The- Copley: Prints 


It is not only the vogue to have family 
portraits on your walls; they make treasured 
gifts to your relatives. One should have 
them copied, if only to provide against fire, 
accident, loss, or fading. 

Send for Free Portrait Circular 
We make beautiful por. 
traits even from seem. 
ingly hopeless originals, 








As 
Received 
COPLEY PRINTS 
of Distinguished 
American Art 
For Gifts, Home, Schools, $2.00 to $100, 
WE SEND ON APPROVAL 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamps — NOT COIN 
It is a little handbook of American Art 
Curtis & Cameron, Dept. A-94, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 














Exact reproduction of old colonial heirloom. PS , . 

Lends ae to living room, hall or bedroom. AssociaTes, 24 Walnut Street, 

An ideal gift. In solid maple or in solid mahog- Watertown, Massachusetts. 

any, (red or brown finish). 

Hand-made and hand-rubbed by New England e a aos a oe 
workmen in our own shop. Mirror of selected 

plate glass. Size, overall, 1614” x 31”; glass, 

12” x 20”. Satisfaction guaranteed. on - ; 

With all charges prepaid and carefully packed GEBELEIN| ‘oot o 

in strong wooden box only $10.00. Send for Chestnut GEBELEI Beacon HANDWROUGHT 
catalog of mirrors, tables, silhouettes and other Sirest XW Hill 


Silversmiths 


colonial reproductions. 


ARMSTRONG 
Pest Office Box 315 


& SONS 


Salem, Mass. 





Runner 36” 
4 Doilies 
12” x 18” 

Hand woven with 
mer- a 
cerized border in 
mignonette, 


linen, and 


green, buttercup 
yellow or delft 


blue 


$8.00 Postpaid. 


39 NEWBURY ST 


Extra doilies $1.75 each 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


LUNCHEON SET 






BOSTON. MASS 








20% REDUCTION on 
ductions of Sandwich and 
in crystal or color. 





Catalogue on request 


SWINGING BASKET 
Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


authentic repro- 
Waterford Glass 








The Gebelein shop specializes in the making of 
fine Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Services. 
The design shown above is an original adapta- 
tion recalling styles of the late 18th century. 


wee 





A conversational piece at tea 

Your guests will take un 
usual pleasure in using these 
quaint little Silver Sugar Nip- 
pers, or Scissors Tongs, exact 
reproductions from one of the 
earliest American examples as 
made by the famous silver- 
smith, Jacob Hurd, Boston, 
1702-58. They are 4%” in 
length, the price $10.00 post- 
paid in flannel bag and box. 


CUlustrated edttorally in an earlier issue of 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL) 











REPRODUCTIONS 





The Sudbury pictured above is an 
authentic handwrought reproduction of 
an uncommon old Colonial wall sconce. 
While particularly recommended for 
rooms of Colonial influence, the simple 
charm of its lines makes it adaptable to 
almost any decorative scheme. The three 
graduated candles are quite unique. 

Carefully fashioned by hand, these 
fixtures are available in pewter, copper, 
brass and tin thus assuring a metal in 
concordance with any color scheme. 

With or without electric attachments 
at reasonable prices. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, INC. 
39G North Bennet Street 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








LANTERN 


Hand Engraved with 
EAGLE or SHIP 








May be had as shown 

or with side bracket or 

ceiling plate. 

In brass, copper, or pew- 

ter finish. 

1514” high, 74” diam. 
$20.00 


14” high, 614” diam. 
$17.50 


Send for Free Catalogue 


ROBERT LEAVITT 
44 River St., Boston, Mass. 











Pewter 


ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
by painstaking New England craft 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace — 
the satin sheen of priceless museum pieces. 
Surprisingly inexpensive. Ideal for Christ- 
mas gifts. 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog 
free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-B Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 








So You're Glad to be 
HOME? 

But are they? Alice Beal 

Parsons’ interesting article in 

the October Atlantic Monthly 

demonstrates convincingly 


why our returning travelers 





aren't too happy to see the 





Statue of Liberty. 
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HERE IS A CLOTH WALL COVERING 
THAT IS WASHABLE... 


eee the magnificent beauty of this satin 



























damask reproduction with your guests. 


The rich, velvety lights and shadows make 
this Sanitas pattern an ideal background for 


any downstairs room. 


Time will not dull the beauty of this cloth 
wall covering, nor will dust affect it because the 
surface of Sanitas is cleanable with a damp 


cloth. 


The oil colors with which the design is 
printed will not fade. You are assured of a non- 
cracking, non-tearing wall decoration because 
Sanitas is made on strong cloth. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND A BOOKLET 


giving helpfu! hints for home decorations 


The Standard Textile Products Company 


320 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 






WHAT SANITAS CAN 
MODERNIZE YOUR ROOMS 
if 





See the complete line of 14C styles in the 


Sanitas Sample Book at your decorators 
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Defining the true meaning of the word “chic’ 


Coined in Paris to express originality plus 7+ 


taste, the word “chic” has come to mean many 
things to many people. In London, swagger; 
in America, pertness; in Japan, genuineness. 
The original and last meanings are the ones 
contained in the undoubted chic of Crane 
bathrooms. Always, originality and taste 
are found in Crane fixture designs and 


decorative suggestions; genuineness in the | 
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service given. At Crane Exhibit Rooms, 
you will find ideas for rooms as elaborate 
as the one above and others for the simplest 
cottage. Complete installation can be on 
monthly payments under the Crane Budget 
Plan. Let your architect help you plan. Buy 
from a Crane Qualified Contractor- Dealer, 
always a highly skilled registered or licensed 


master plumber or heating contractor. 











~CRANE-=- 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USB 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 
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Shopping 


























“Order Through Your Local Shop, 


Your Decorator ... or Direct.” 


Our Fireside ‘‘Special”’ 


for 
OCTOBER 







4 
pOSTPAID 
in U.S. A. 


“English Pot’’ Firelighter 


Bracing October days with their cool hint 
coming winter. Great days for open fires. 
The “English Pot’’ helps kindle those cheer- 
ful fires quickly and easily . . . isa quaint 
decoration for the hearth. 
Simplify your Christmas 
shopping. Get Free booklet. 
“Things Unusual.”’ 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Originators of AUNT NANCY: 

‘HAND HOOKED RUGS 














French 
Svy Holder 


a replica of the 15th 
century well now in 
the Cluny Museum in 
Paris. With growing 
ivy, this interesting bit 
of the Old World gives 
distinction to a room of 
any period. Made of 
antiqued plaster and 
hand wrought iron; 23” 
high; $12.50, express 
prepaid. 

Send for copy of 

“Foreign Affairs” 


THE LITTLE 
FOREIGN SHOP 
1015 N. Charles St. 

Baltimore, Md. 




















Mr. & Mrs. Pintail 


Delightful little Original Etchings of 
Wild Ducks by F. 8. Farley. One of 12 
omnes $1.50 each. Sent postpatd on 
@pproval — no risk to you. 


THE PURNELL GALLERIES 
407 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 











includes a choice of many fab- 
rics suitable for either living- 
room or bedroom use, or covering 
with your own fabric, of which 
23 yards are required. — JAMES 
McCutcHeon & Company, Fifth 
Avenue at goth Street, N.Y.C. 





FIG. 21 


THIS picture does not bring out 
all the properties | had in mind 
for it, because I wanted to suggest 
the beaker vase, Figure 21, not 
for flowers but for goldfish. Of 
course, you may use it for flowers 
—it is particularly lovely for 
those large waxen sprays that 
almost everyone uses during the 
winter flower famine. But it also 
makes a simply grand aquarium. 
Filled about three-quarters full 
with a few pieces of blown glass in 
the shape of coral and various sea 
monsters, and a few goldfish, it is 
a lovely window decoration. The 
glass itself is so clear and sheer, 
a pale water-green with bubbles 





scattered through it. The vases 
come in various sizes so that you 
can buy according to the propor- 
tions of your room. The smallest, 
8” high, $7.50, is scarcely large 
enough to use as an aquarium. 
The 10” size, $9.50, is right for a 
small room, while the 14” and 18” 
sizes, at $15.00 and $20.00, are 
stunning even in larger rooms. 
These prices include packing; ex- 
press will be collected. — Mrs. 
WILTBANK, 764 Madison Avenue, 
We re GC. 


WOMEN who like to be com- 
fortable and systematic at home, 
and who at the same time quite 
frequently pack up for a week-end 
or longer, find indispensable a 
stocking case such as is shown in 
Figure 22. In your bureau drawer 
it lies open and flat like a pad and 
protects its contents from runs 
and pulls. When vou ’re packing 
vou roll it up and tuck it in, all 
ready to make itself at home at 
the next stop. It measures 23” x 


14”’, unfolded, and contains pock- 
ets for a dozen pairs of hose. The 
material is moire, and it is padded 
just enough to make it soft. 





Old | 





Complete Interiors 





Day Beds of unusual 
Design and Finish 
Write for catalogue 
EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Designers and Decorators 
833 Lexington Ave. New York City 




















A Flyer in Pearls 


If you're coming home from 
Europe, and trying to smuggle 
Pearls, watch out not only for 
‘stool pigeon’ stewards, and wary 
inspectors, but for your fellow 
travelers. See Anice ‘Terhune’s 
Story in the October 
Monthly, 


Atlantic 





GREETING 4 
CARDS for ‘# 


CH RISTMAS 


{lute from yourouns 


Sretures ARS \eqatives. 





We make greeting cards from 
material, which you provide 
snapshots, photographs, pictures, 
silhouettes, a bit of cael verse 
or signatures, 


25 cards $6.00; 50 


It’s not the cost, but the cleverness 


Cards are of fine vellum stock with 
lined envelopes to match 

Please write today for samp! 
list of verses, and simple directio: 3 
for ordering 

$8.50; 75 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 912 Lindeke Bldg., St. Paul, Mian. 


$12 50; 100 — $16.00 

















@ Decorative pottery of high-fired, beauti- 
ful Terra Cotta will add grace and color to 
ee se mpearcaay 


lve stamps for catalog. 


CNEay 


20 Waln 


Also on displa 509 adie yn Avenue, 











MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 





ing 
being rust-proot 
and indestructible 
As illustrated 


the latest desiga 

similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 94," x 
3%, Wirex with a 
standard lamp base 


and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid 





Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 














Coming October 17 


$3.00 at all booksellers 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK IN SPAIN 


Alice Van Leer Carrick’s account of her antiquing adventures in Spain. 











Let Window Shopping 
Shop for You 
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A CHARMING BOW BACK 
WRITING ARM CHAIR 


Virginia Craftsmen, Inc., reproduced by 
hand this finely proportioned writing arm 
Windsor originally for the restoration of 
the Williamsburg Library. We consider this 
one of the nicest reproductions ever made 
by this famous organization of hand crafts- 
men, and you'll love it too. Its size will in 
terest you height. 41” (seat height, 18” 
width, 30”; depth, 21” - Made in combina. 
tion of Pine, Maple and Hickory, but 
stained other than naturai if desired. Best 
of all, if you send your check with your 
order $65. we'll pay the freight any 
where in the U.S. A.! If you'd like to know 
more about us, write for our road map 
folder and send twenty-five cents for 
catalogue of Virginia Craftsmen hand 
made reproductions in which we specialize 


e 
CRAFT HOUSE 
212 South Main Street 
HARRISONBURG 
IRGINIA 














Book of furniture 





30 Chapters 
154 Pages 
More than 

200 
Illustrations 
$ 1: 
Postpaid 


A brief, com- 
pact, authentic, 
easy -to-read 
history of period furniture 
styles of principal countries, 
with short bi« ographies of chief 
furniture designers and their 
contributions to the world 

nology and glossary. 





Informative chro- 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Handsomely bound and printed. Highly en 
dorsed by designers, librarians, decorators, 
architects and students of furniture. A valuable 
handbook for the expert, yet an intere sting 
story for the layman. The price, $1.00, barely 
covers production and mailing costs, and is 
about half the cost of similar books 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-J Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





les 





—_ lined with flesh is very fem- 
inine and fits into most boudoirs, 
but blue lined with peach is not 
less tempting. For real utility 
taupe lined with rose 
is a good choice. 
Special combinations 
will be made to order. 
Christmas comes but 
once a year and it 
is n’t too early to an- 
ticipate it now. The 
price of these stock- 
ing cases is $10.00, 
which includes pos- 
tage. — JEANNE P. 
HopaGMan, 689 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y.C., 





THE unusual lamp, 
the lamp that has so 
few duplicates that 
they ’re well scatter- 
ed, is hard to find but 


worth a search. Here FIG. 2 


in Figure 23, without 

any hunting, is one that really 
is out of the ordinary, because 
it is assembled solely for and 
by one small shop. The round 
shade is made from a parchment- 
ized photographic reproduction, in 
colors, of a Florentine wedding 
procession of the fifteenth century, 





which was painted by an unknown 
artist on the front panel of a 
bride’s dowry chest. This hangs 
now in the Academy in Florence. 
You can see in it the 
interesting costumes 
of the period and can 
recognize the Cathe- 
dral, which was at 
that time called San- 
ta Maria del Fiore. 
The bride in this case 
was Lisa Nicasoli, 
whose family. still 
exsits, as does the ac- 
tual canopy shown 
in the picture. All 
the soft old dulled 
reds, blues, and 
greens shed a pleas- 
ant light, while the 
bandings and_ bind- 
ings of gilt make an 
excellent finish. The 
standard is  hand- 
wrought iron with an 
antique finish. It 
carries two bulbs, has a finial top, 
and measures 25” high. The shade 
is 12” deep and 12” in diameter 
and costs $16.50, express prepaid. 
For the lamp and shade the price 
is $25.00, express prepaid. — THE 
LittLe ForeiGn Suop, 1015 North 


we 


Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


























Learnto he a-— 





At Home—By Mail 


Bi ee ;pleasant health- 
ul work; adignified, un 

c rowded profession 
offering remarkable 
8 opportunities to both 
@ men and women. kx 

a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying 

Write today for details 


Member National Home 
Study Council 
15 Plymouth Bidg. Des Moines, la. 










Arrange- 
a ae Styles, eres ie Design. Drap- 
a 


mating,Rendering,Styling. y. Eve- 
Bing Home Siudy. Grads. placed. Dept E 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL. 116 Se. Michigan Avense, 


NTERIOR DECORATION 








PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, de 


livered anywhere. Send for "sana at once. 
Everett Waddey Com 


11 South Jith Cena Vo 














HE tootstool illustrated here is worked in 
one of the fascinating Florentine stitches 
using three different colors of five shades each, 


graduated from light to dark. The model was 
worked in lilac, green and bronze, but can be 
supplied in any other color combination de- 
sired. The design is outlined across the canvas 
and a small secuon worked in tull color assort- 
ment; easy to follow. Size of outlined design is 
12” x 18”, canvas over-all 18” x 21”. Price for 
comme need canvas, wool and bows to embroider 
is $5.10 postpaid. Walnut footstool $10.50 
extra. Prices quoted for other sizes on request. 

We also carry a large variety of regular 
Neediepoint Tapestry designs for chair, bench 
and footstool covers, wall panels, bell-ropes, 
etc., also bags and other ish sage both in petit 
and gros point. 


Ask for free itlustrated circular 
pe A Doelger & Co. 
Art Needlewo Specialists 
26 West 46th St. New York City 








DOUBLE RUDDER 
TABLE 














A very practical piece to own. With 


leaves extended, the top is 46” x 53” 
(28” high) — large enough to use asa 
dining table. 

Drop one leaf and it becomes a 
spacious living room table; with both 
leaves down, a hall or serving table. 

Solid Maple throughout, hand- 
rubbed to a dull finish in a choice of 
four shades................-$39.50 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 Water Street, Fairfield, Maine 
















esi and wrought Light- 


ing Fixtures of fine Design 











and Craftsmanship may be 
had at many discriminating 


Dealers. <> \ao \ao ‘oo 











Hand Turned Spool Beds 
Beautiful in Design and Workmanship 
E. E. Burroughs Co., Conway, S.C. 














for Your FACE— 


= successful 
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THR’ 
Suite 1084, 5 Yee, Mvabah Ave 
Chicago J 





Danger in the Bath Tub 


Ternble lot of accidents. Be safe. Get Footsur 
Safety Bath Tub Mat. Prevents slipping or fallin 
in tub or shower. Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 
vacuum cups molded in mat make it nom 
High-grade, odorless rubber. White $2.75, Greet 
Blue or Orchid $2.95, at better stores, or direct # 
receipt of price—or C. O. D. Circular fre 
Footsure Co., Inc., N-34, 407 East Pico 
Los Angeles, California, 





ZIONISM 
IN PALESTINE 


Owen Tweedy’s article in the 
October Atlantic Monthly will tell 
you what’s what on this sub- 
ject, from the point of view of 


an on-the-spot observer. 
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Invest in 


“Yourself & Company” 


A Creo-Dipt house refleets your 


personality and saves your purse 


You couLD CHOOSE no better time 
to build a home of your own. Materials 
are cheap. Skilled labor abounds. A house 
presents the wisest investment of the day, 
one that you will never regret. And only 
by building your own house can you hope 
to get the home you want. 

Build a Creo-Dipt house. Creo-Dipt 
Stained Shingles on roof and sidewalls will 
actually save enough in upkeep in the first 
sto 7 years to pay their first cost. That is 
because they are made only from selected 
red cedar—a natural insulator—and are 
stained under pressure by a patented Creo- 
Dipt process that forces preserving oils and 
35% more color deeper into the wood. 

Few building materials can be used in so 
many ways—on so many different types of 


houses—as Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles. 
Whether the house you build is large or 
small, English or Colonial, you'll find a 
Creo-Dipt color combination for sidewalls 
and roof that will give exactly the effect 
you want. 

If you own your home now, you can 
have Creo-Dipts laid right over the old 
roof and sidewalls. It costs no more than 
two thorough repaintings—makes your 
house new—reduces fuel bill 15% to 25% 
—saves the entire cost in 5 to 7 years. 

Ask your architect, builder or lumber 
dealer more about Creo-Dipts. He’ll prob- 
ably be able to show you a Creo-Dipt 
house right in your own neighborhood. 
In the meantime, take a moment to mail 
the coupon, and we'll send you interesting 








































See what Creo-Dipts have done for this charming house. Creo- 


Dipt Dixie White—a flat, velvety finish, was usec on the bricks. 

















Notice the lovely ragged texture of the roof with its 
deep shadow lines. This effect is obtained by using 
Creo-Dipt hand-split pilgrims. 


photographs of Creo-Dipt houses and a 
helpful color chart. Genuine Creo-Dipt 
products are sold by leading lumber dealers 
everywhere. 


Other Creo-Dipt Preducts 
Creo-Dipt Stains for old shingles. To give old shingles 
fresh new color and preserve them, use Creo-Dipt 
Brushcoat Stains. Inexpensive, easy to apply, all col- 
ors. Mail the coupon. 
Handi-Ironing Cabinet. Compact—made of sturdy 
metal. Rigid metal ironing board. Will not warp. No 
legs or supports to get in the way—can be pivoted 
into desired position. Fits snugly into wall. Mail the 


coupon for complete information. 


CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 


STAINED UNDER PRESSURE 





CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 158 
North Tonawanda 


ge-sized photographs of Creo- 
t autitied , booklet of color 
information on Creo-Dipt Stains and Handi-lroning Cabi- 
Creo-Dipt dealer. | am interested in 


) Covering old sidewalls C) Re-roofing 





Re-staining old shingles () Handi-Ironing Cabinec 
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FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 

IN TWO BOOKS 
MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative 
examples of his work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13%x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14’’x 
26”, 24 designs mostly two-story, 
$15, 000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, Spanish styles. Price 
$10.00 delivered. 
Each contains: Exterior Views, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 

Send check or call and 

see the books 

HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St 


Plans, 


Concise 


Answers 























DE LUXE EDITION. A wonderful new book of 
home plans. 224 pages, over 600 illustrations of 
floor plans, photos and approximate cost tobuild 
—of medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bun- 
galows and two-family dwellings, an ideal refer- 
ence book showing size of rooms, buildings and a 
description of each, postpaid for $3 New book of 
6U nifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 
You cannot afford to build until you haveseenthis 
book, it may save you hundredsof dollarsin extras. 


paspansc K H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








CALIFORNIA PLAN oN 





Books show floor plans, exteriors, cost, etc. 
“Spanish & Monterey Homes.” A new book of the 

latest in 2-story, 8 to 12 rooms. Price $2.00 

“Select Bungalows * Over 70 plans of vari- 

ous type bungalows, 2-story & duplexes $2.00 
“Spanish & Mali ian Plans,” 6 to 11 rooms $2.00 
“Small Bungalows.” All kitids, 3 to 5 soe $1.50 

GEORGE P. TELLIN 
1573 E. Walnut St., aahen, ‘California 


to Common Questions 


Q. I am planning an extension to my 
house, and, as the soil is rocky, do not 
want to excavate a cellar under it 
unless this is necessary. 
done? I do not need the space. 


A. An excavation is not a neces- 
sity; you can safely lay the foun- 
dations in a trench dug deeper 
than the frost line or until it 
strikes rock. The space under the 
extension can be ventilated and 
kept dry with an opening in the 
cellar wall. 
+ 


Q. My attic windows are very 
small; will it be difficult to have them 
replaced with larger ones? 

A. Not if your house is of usual 
construction. Any good builder 
can do it, and at no great expense. 
He will add braces around the 
larger openings, and you should 
insist on the tight caulking of the 
joints around the frame. Get 
advice on the sizes and positions 
of the windows, for if they are out 
of proportion or wrongly placed, 
the effect of the house will be 


marred. 
+ 


Q. Having an income of $8000 a 
year, shall I be safe in buying a 
$25,000 house, giving a 50 per cent 
first mortgage? 


A. Not unless your living ex- 
penses are below the ordinary, for 


it is considered unsafe for a house | 


Should it be | 


to cost more than two and one- 
| half times the income. The an- 
| nual costs of owning a house will 
be the interest on the mortgage, 
| the loss of interest on the down 
payment, taxes, insurance, heat, 
water, and 2 per cent of the value 
of the house for repairs — and 
there may be assessments for 
paving or other improvements. 
You will be safe only when these 
costs are covered by what is left 
of your income after paying your 
normal living expenses. 


+ 


Q. I am having my old gutters and 
leaders replaced with copper, and like 
the bright finish. How can | prevent 
it from turning dark? 


A. Remove all traces of oil, and 
coat it with high-quality spar 


varnish. 
+> 

Q. My brother has added a sun- 
room to a house that he is building, 
and | asked the builder what a similar 
room would cost on my house, to take 
the place of my present open porch. 
The price he named was far more than 
what he charged my brother. Why? 


A. Because the builder’s tools, 
equipment, and so on, were 
already at your brother’s house, 
but would have to be moved to 
yours, which would be an expense. 
Then, too, your brother’s room 
was built as part of a new house, 











Are you taking full advantage of the services 
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HAND WROUGHT HARDWARE 
Reproductions of rare old pieces of 


hand forged iron in Dutch and 
Early American design. 
Distinctive and Unusual 


MYRON S. TELLER, 280 Wall Street, Kingston, New York 


offered by our Home Builders Service 





Bureau ? 











Flowering Trees 
of the Orient 


Japanese Rosefiowering and Wee ping 
Cherries. Flowering Crabs in ali va 
eties and sizes. Azaleas, Evergreen 
aod Deciduous in a large assortment 
Also a complete genera! line of nur- 
sery stock 


IUustrated book sent free on request 


WOHLERT, of Narberth, Pa. 


922 Montwomery Ave 














COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street **¥* Boston, Mass. 








We are glad to ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS about 


@ Building your house 


e@ Planning or planting your grounds or gardens 


@ Furnishing your rooms 


Address the 


Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


|Enc ose a Slamped and seil-acaressed envelope. 
|Enclose a stamped and self-addressed envel 








COVER 
EXHIBIT 
ITINERARY 


HE prize winning and hon- 
orable mention covers, and a | 
selection of the best designs 


to the number of 140, out of the 
1800 submitted in the recent House 
Beautiful contest, began the custom- 
ary cross country exhibition tour 
during September, when they were 
shown at the House Beautiful 
offices, 8 Arlington street, Boston, 
from September 8 to 20. 


The itinerary for the next few 
months will be as follows: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Sept. 22-Oct. 1 | 


School of Design 


11 Waterman street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Oct. 6-11 


Art Center 
65 East 56th street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Oct. 14-21 


Home Making Center 
Grand Central Palace 


BROOKLYN Oct. 23-30 


Pratt Institute 


PHILADELPHIA Nov. 3-13 


School of Design 
Broad and Master streets 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Nov. 17-26 


John Herron Art Institute 


Pennsylvania and 16th streets 


CLEVELAND Dec. 1-16 


Cleveland School of Art 
11,441 Juniper Road 


Readers of the House Beautiful in these 
cities will find these Exhibitions of 


real interest 
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1930 


Blending fine traditions of design with demands 











of modern living 


Pernars, like many other persons with 
yision, you have your eye on a little old 
farmhouse miles from town, the sort that 
seems just waiting to be done over. Floors 
of broad uneven planks, fireplace huge and 
blackened, beams that are weathered with 
the years—such treasures will be guarded 
carefully. They will guide each step of 
restoration into the atmosphere of another 
century. Here will be installed all the com- 
forts of present-day living—fixtures, 
plumbing, locks and hardware that hold 
to all the traditional beauty of the past 
but add a perfection of manufacture un- 
known even to our grandfathers. Sargent 
Hardware is of great assistance to all who 
do over an old place sympathetically, as 
well as to the careful builder of a distinc- 
tive modern home. 

Designs that seem to picture the quiet 
living of Colonial days, or the splendors 
of the Louis’s, or the Moorish influence of 
the Mediterranean—or if you wish, the 
extreme severity of line of our own indus- 
trial age. Sargent designs offer a wide 
choice for every architectural style. And 
with this artistic craftsmanship of the 

















expert metal-worker goes a smoothness 
and a wearing quality produced only by 
precision methods of modern manufacture. 
Sargent Hardware, of solid brass or bronze, 
is beautiful, easy and quiet to operate, and 
lasting. If you are thinking of building, 
you will be interested in our illustrated 
booklet, “‘Hardware for Utility and 
Ornamentation.”’ It will be mailed you 
on request. Sargent & Company, 29 


Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 





(ABOVE) AN OLD FARMHOUSE SKILFULLY REBUILT 
AND ADDED TO. EXCELLENT ATTENTION TO DE- 
TAIL HAS SUCCESSFULLY BLENDED THE NEW WITH 
THE OLD. POPE & MANNING, ARCHITECTS, WIL- 
MINGTON, DELAWARE. 


(at LEFT) A SARGENT HARDWARE ITEM THAT 


SEEMS PERFECTLY AT HOME IN THE MIDST OF 





ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS, OF SOLID BRASS OR BRONZE, 
THIS LEVER HANDLE WILL GIVE SMOOTH SERVICE 
FOR THE ENTIRE LIFE OF THE BUILDING. 


(AT RIGHT) HERE IS SHOWN, AS APPROPRIATE FOR 
THE RESIDENCE ILLUSTRATED ABOVE, ONLY ONE 
OF THE MANY COLONIAL DESIGNS MADE BY SAR- 
GENT, AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS OF THE MASTER 
DESIGNERS. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS & HARDWARE 
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enjoy 
your 
fire 


place 





End the muss 
and fuss ot 
carrying fuel. 
‘sea 
Sedgwick 
Fuel Lift 


from your 











and get real pleasure 
open fireplace. No maintenance 
cost. Write to Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 157 West 15th Street, New 
York, for Folder 137, describing 
fully this up-to-date equipment. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 












A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


HOMES 


Designed by 
Roberi L. Stevenson 
Archiea 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 
An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 
“Homes of Today” 
with plans, inte rior 
and exterior views of 
appealing interest to 
the home builder. 
Price $3.00 


R. L. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 














Send check to 















sunUR a's sHOUSES’ 
y BOOK OF 
8 45 Designs 
160 Illustra- 


tions 


i Price $3.00 
—< Postpaid 

Plans and ¢ designs in Colonial, English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Biteenstens. 
general — cif ane ms and practical, useful infor- 
mation he Home builder. Houses costing 
trom $10 000 te © $45,000 to erect 
Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP. Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 












whereas for you the job would 


begin with the tearing down of 
the old porch, and would be com- 


plicated by the need for fitting | 
the new room into the old struc- | 


ture. 


sorbed its oil and left it dry and 
powdery. Before replacing the 
putty, give the wood a thin coat 
of paint to close its pores; the 
new putty will then remain firm. 


In one case he could tell | Ordinary putty can be improved 


beforehand what his costs would | by mixing it with white lead, half 


be, but in the other he could not, 
and he named a figure that would 
cover any unforeseen difficulties. 
His employment by your brother 
indicates that he is trustworthy 
why not have 
a basis of his actual costs, plus 


10 per centr 


Q. A few months ago the plaster 
cracked over a mantelpiece in one of 
my bedrooms; | had it repaired, but 
now it 1s cracking again. Is this the 
fault of the plasterer? 


A. Probably not; it is more 
likely due to unequal settlement. 
The chimney and the walls are 
settling at different rates, or one 
more than the other, and it will 
be wasted effort to repair the 
damage until settlement has end- 
ed. Mark the tips of the cracks 
with a pencil to show whether 
they are lengthening or new ones 
forming, and do not make repairs 
until a month or two after crack- 
ing has ceased. 


+ 


him do the work on | 


Q. In a hard rain, water comes in | 


around some of my windowpanes. | 
have had the putty renewed, but now 
it is happening again. How 
stop it? 


A. By having your glazier do a 
good job. The putty around the 
leaky panes is falling away be- 
cause it is probably in contact 
with raw wood, which has ab- 


can |} 


| responsible for the delay. 





and half; it will harden more 
slowly, but be more permanent. 


+ 


Q. A neighbor of mine tells me that 
the oil burner on her heater has been 
running all summer for the hot-water 
supply, but that the radiators have 
not been hot. How is this? 


A. Because her boiler is not per- 
mitted to get any hotter than 180 
degrees, which is enough to 
supply hot water, but not enough 
to heat the radiators. This sys- 
tem provides hot water cheaply, 
and, because a mechanism may 
deteriorate during long periods of 
idleness, is better for the burner. 


+ 


Q. We moved into a new house last 
fall, and while we kept warm, the 
radiators seemed very slow to heat. 
Can they be made to heat more 
quickly? Itis a one-pipe steam system. 


A. If your system has a very 
usual fault, ves. When your fire 
is low, the pipes and radiators are 
filled with air, which must be 
driven out before steam can enter 
the radiators. Commonly, the 
only vents provided are the air 
valves on the radiators, which are 
small for the great volume of air 
that must be driven out, and are 
You 
can help matters by having your 
heating contractor set additional 

















WEATHER 
VANES 


Catalogue of 
Individual Designs 
on request 


Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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You who own houses 
and pay taxes on them 


will find intensely interesting 
Herbert D. Simpson's article in 
the October Atlantic Monthly 
THE CHICAGO COMPLEX 
which demonstrates that the 
real basis of Chicago's troubles 
of crime and corruption lies 
in what he calls the tax racket. 


Get this issue on any newsstand 


September 25th 40c a copy 
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IF your building problem will be solved by the use of 


stock plans 


send 25c for our Portfolio of House Beautiful Homes. 


This includes a 


number of houses of different types of which we have working 


drawings and specifications for sale. 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| enclose 25 cents for which please send me the New Port- 


folio of House Beautiful Homes 


Name and Address _ 








Choose 
your house 
on a rainy day 





advises 


MILTON TUCKER 


whose book gives you 
valuable help in the 
task of 


BUYING 
AN HONEST 
HOUSE 


important 





OW is the average young man to 
know whether he is getting his 
money’s worth in real estate? Faulty 
construction is easily camouflaged. So 
Milton Tucker has written an invaluable 
handbook on House Buying. The nu- 
merous photographs show good and bad 
in striking contrast. The thumb-nail 
sketches with which the margins are 
enlivened are bright, amusing and in- 
structive. And the best piece of advice 
in the buok is given in the first chapter. 
‘Choose your house on a rainy day.’ 
Then you will know where the roof 
leaks, whether there are 
| proper eaves-spouts and 
gutters, and, especially 
if it has been raining 
for a week or 60, 
whether the cellar 
holds water. Chap- 
ters on founda- 
tions, plaster, 
finishes, ga- 
tages, masonry, heating and plumbing, 
are replete with information and advice. 
The first expenditure in buying your 
house: should be, either a course in 
building construction or this little man- 
ual. The book is written throughout for 
the layman, its wording is simple, its 
facts are important, and its style is 
delightful. All honest builders and 
realtors should welcome the intelligent 
buyer who, from reading this volume, 
knows enough to appreciate quality in 
building.” 
— THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 








AN 
ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by 
Little, Brown & Co. 


$2.00 
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ZA Gallons 


...adays drink for | hirsty Air 
Nagra 
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New Humidifier 
shows folly of radiator pans 


Co LD WINTER DAYS! Dry, thirsty Air! 
Colds, chapped skin, ruined furniture—the natural result. 
Moisture is needed. Gallons, not pints, of water must be 
added to the air to make it comfortable and healthful. 
Authorities tell us that 24 gallons of water a day—four 
quarts an hour—should be evaporated in the average 
home. In large homes as much as 100 gallons. But how? 


Radiator pans are woefully inadequate. Absorbent wicks 
are untidy. There is but one efficient, successful way. The 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifier! Twenty-four gallons or 
thrice that many are easily, economically, 
and silently evaporated by it. You don’t 
have to worry about the right amount for 
health and comfort. It is entirely auto- =e x 
matic. The colder the weather, the drier <5 Sold on the CRAN E Budget Plan 
. ; . : : « ag é 
the air, and the more moisture that is | : 
needed. C inely. th ] h > || The Doherty-Brehm Humidifier is sold by Crane Co, through 
ed. orresponding y, the co der the dependable heating and plumbing contractors. You can buy it 
weather, the hotter the humidifying-radi- ;, —e under the Crane Budget Plan and pay only 0° down, the rest in 
: . . i : 4 small monthly payments, Call in the nearby contractor and tell 
ro a a and the more water it Ls | him to equip your home now. Mail the coupon, 
evaporates. Nothing to regulate or get = 
out of repair; nothing to wear out; noth- — $150 to $225 f. 0. b. factory, instailation extra, in beautiful metal 
Ing to fill. No belts, fans, or motors; no cabinet. Other models in period u ood bcd es hares hing finest 
noise iis ok dian furnishings. Supplied also for recessing in wall, 
’ > or. PTTTITIT TTT TTL 
ats “ . ‘ DOHERTY-BRFHM CO., 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
eading heating engineers have tested it for you. Hundreds of Please send your instructive booklet about humidity and the Doherty-Brehm 
fine hom ’ : am ° Humidifier. 
-home owners America have proved its effi- 
age throughout America ha e proved t have. 
ciency. Now you, too, can enjoy its benefits. Just replace one 
radiator with it. Or add it to your hot water, steam, or vapor 4. -- nahi 
heating system as an additional heating and humidifying unit. DOHE TY -BRE 


R HM 
One centrally located in a home will fill every room with the “| HH LI M i D ! r i - R r 
soft, warm, comfortable atmosphere of a spring morning. 











..rooms inmy house. [ have hot water steam vapor... . heat. 
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cAnother absorbing novel 
of the Grie Ganal country 
by the author of 


“Rome Haul” 


TRE | 
BIG | 
BARN 


by 
Walter D. Edmonds | 


HE scene of this novel | 
is the canal valleys of | 
New York, eighty years | 
ago. Old Ralph Wilder, with | 
his great heft and strength, 
with his thousands of acres 
of timber and meadow land 
and with the mortgages of 
half of his neighbors in his 
pocket, is a mighty power 
throughout the countryside. 
He would bring the Erie 
Canal within reach of his 
farms, he would hold a stag 
captive in his back yard, he 
would build the biggest 
barn ever seen in the East 
—and all these things he 
did. If he could not pass on 
to his children the strength 
that was his, at least he 
could use it to fight their 
battles. As the big barn is 
built so is the family under- 
mined by the hostility of 
two brothers loving the 
same girl, and the passion 
which threatens the home. 
To tell more of the story 
is to cheat the reader. It is a 
striking story of a father 
and his sons, of domination 
and young love, of violence 
tempered by suffering. 
Again Mr. Edmonds dis- 
plays that close understand- 
ing of country people, that 
humor, that picturesque 
grasp of idiom and idiosyn- 
crasy which so distinguished 
his novel, “Rome Haul.” 


cAn Atlantic Book 


$2.00 ar ALL BooksToOREs 


PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


air valves on the mains in the 
cellar; these will vent the air from 
the pipes and leave for the radia- 
tor valves the venting of the air 
from the radiators, which is all | 
that they should be required to do. | 


+ 


Q. I am building an addition, and 
the contractor wants to use insulating 
boards instead of ordinary boards for 
the sheathing. Is this advisable? 


A. For stiffness, yes; but there 
will be little if any gain in insu- 
lation, for the j-inch common 
boards usually used for sheathing, 
covered with tight building paper, 
will have about the same insu- 
lating value as }-inch insulating 
boards. To be effective, insulat- 
ing material should be added, not 
substituted for something else. 


nf 


Q. My heater is a steam boiler eight 
years old and has.worked well with 
coal; will it be equally satisfactory 
with an oil burner’, 





| 


A. That cannot be determined | 
without an examination, but in 
all probability it will. You will 
get all of the heat that you want, 
but need not look for any great 
economy. A coal fire is continu- 
ously throwing off heat, which 
under the gentle draft of the 
chimney moves upward but 
slowly, and, being in contact with 
the water surfaces of the boiler 
for a comparatively long time, is 
largely absorbed. An oil fire, on 
the other hand, is either off or on, | 
and when on is intensely hot and 
in rapid motion. Applied to a | 
boiler intended for coal, it goes 


| afraid might be damaged by 


through the passages so swiftly 
that but a portion of its heat is 
absorbed, the remainder passing 
up the chimney unused. For 
economy in oil burning, the pas- 
sages through the boiler should be 


| sufficiently long to allow time for 


a good part of the heat to be 
absorbed, and all of the boiler 
manufacturers now produce boil- 
ers of this design. Economy in the 
use of fuel is indicated by the 
relation between the temperature 
in the chimney and that in the 
fire box, a low temperature in the 
chimney showing that most of 
the heat was absorbed during its 
passage through the boiler. Be 
sure to select a burner that has 
been approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, for 
otherwise your insurance may be 
invalidated, even in the case of a 
fire having no connection with 
the burner. 


+ 


Q. The paper in my living-room is 
soiled and should be renewed, but the 
floor is a fine parquet, which | am 
the 
wetting of the old paper during re- 
moval. Cannot the new paper be put 
on over the old? 


A. Yes, but it is not advisable. 
The old paper may not be tight, 
and will come off when the paste 
is applied, taking the new with it; 
it may conceal cracks in the 
plaster that should be exposed 
and repaired; breaks and joints 
in it will show through. Paper 
hangers have apparatus for loos- 
ening the old paper with steam, 
which obviates the possibility of 
injury to the floor from water. 


| 
| 
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The story of the 
honeymoon of a 


modern Marco Polo 


Lien 


TARTARY 
by OWEN 
LATTIMORE 


A young American couple's fabu- 
lous journey through deserts, 
mountains and forbidden cities in 
Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan 


to the entrance to India. 
With 29 illustrations 
$4.00 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


published by 
Little, Brown & Co. 














OCTOBER 13 


is the Closing Date for Entries in the 


SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION 


Send for folder containing full information 
and conditions. Please address 


Small House Competition 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 
REAL 
WAR 


Capt. B.H. Liddell Han 


A History 
OF THE YEARS IgI4-1g18 


OLONEL HOUSE, in a 
C letter to the author, 

says, ‘““ Your conclusions, 
as a whole, coincide with my 
own. I hope your book may be 
widely read, for within its 
pages may be found, besides 
the historical facts, many 
truths which it were well the 
ordinary citizen should know 
and contemplate.” 


$4.00 at all booksellers 


<An Atlantic Book 


published by Lirrie, Brown AnD Co. 
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Wat endears Kenwoods to the hearts of women? 
Patrician beauty? New and true color harmonies? Superlative 
quality? Or, is it the combination of all that is desired in style plus 
comfort that provides the ultimate in refreshing rest that makes 
Kenwoods so much more desirable? 


You may be sure the preference for Kenwood all wool Blankets 
is not actuated by just one pulse quickening feature. The strik- 
ing new colors and patterns are but one of ten definite reasons 
why you, too, should select Kenwood all wool Blankets— 
the others are: 


1. Greater warmth in proportion to weight. 2. 100% new 
wool of selected long Fore. 3. Nap that does not wash away. 
4. Pre-shrinkage to retain shape and size when washed. 
5. Lustrous satin ribbon ends. 6. A pattern, color and size for 
every need. 7. Long-wearing serviceability. 8. Made single 
for easier handling. 9. All colors from the most permanent 
dyes obtainable. 


See the showings of the new Kenwoods now being made at 
leading stores where you can obtain these superlative bed- 
coverings for your home or for a practical enduring gift to others. 


Colorful Comfort, the new Kenwood book on 
bedroom color harmonies and catalog of Kenwood 
All Wool Products just off the press, is now avail- 
able. Write for it today. 





The Definite Mark PRODeCTS of All Wool Quality 


KENWOOD 
BLANKET 


KENWOOD MILLS DEPT. C., ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


1930 






































What do 


you know 
about 


periodi 


asks the 


BIGELOW-SAN FORD 
ART CONSULTANT 


“You xnow, of course, that certain periods are 
very popular today. Early American, for one. 
And Italian Renaissance, 18th Century English 
and 18th Century French. Then you know that 
curtains, draperies, and upholstery fabrics are 
available in authentic period designs. 

“But do you know the relation of the rug’s 
design to the other furnishings? Do you know 

‘ that a rug may harmonize perfectly in color and 
yet be a misfit in a room? The design must be 
right. And, fortunately, you can find the right 
design easily. 

“Go to your Bigelow-Sanford merchant. He 
has chosen from the largest line of rugs and car- 
pets in the world. In his selection are hooked rug 
designs for the Early American room, authorita- 
tive patterns for an Italian Renaissance room, 
artistic creations designed especially for each of 
today’s popular period styles and Oriental pat- 
terns which may be used correctly with many 
types of design. 

“As the world’s largest makers of rugs and 
carpets, Bigelow-Sanford... weavers since 1825... 


can afford to give time to styling without sacri- 
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ficing the quality for which they are famed. 


Their creations will interest the homemaker in 
search of authentic style linked with durability.” 


BIGELOW 
SANFORD 


RUGS and CARPETS 








MATL 


THIS COUPON 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Inc., 385 Madison Ave., New York 


0) Please send free folders and name of nearest dealer. 





C) In addition, please send Decorating Your Home..+ @n interest 
ing, comprehensive guide with 21 full-color interiors and nearly 
a hundred helpful sketches... for which I enclose 50¢. 
NAME ed 
STREET 





COPY Gnd STAT .cccecscser 
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WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 
sHops whose names and 
addresses are given at the 
end of each item with 
regard to any object men- 
tioned in this department 


ITH the crystal side lights of a 
century ago becoming more 
popular and more expensive each year, 
it is interesting to know of a shop 
where one may buy either a genuine 


old fixture or its less costly repro- 
duction, according to the amount one 
cares to invest. The graceful fixture 
illustrated is one of four original 
eighteenth-century lustres imported 
from Russia by a Boston firm, re- 
productions of which are made here 
with new metal and old crystals, also 
brought from Russia. Of course the 
old ones speak unmistakably for them- 
selves. But for those of modest purses, 
thereproductions have proved remark- 
ably satisfactory. As long as the genu- 
ine old crystals are obtainable, fixtures 
made from them may be had at little 
more than half the cost of the originals. 
They come from a shop well known 
for the importation of rare and lovely 
old things from Russia and the Conti- 
nent.—Oxtp Russia, 76 Arlington 
Street, Boston. 


ANTIQUES 


ao wg and their 


USE in the HOME 


F Empire it must be, let us hope 

that those who follow the style will 
choose such graceful examples as the 
little sewing table pictured here. 
The piece is English, having the lyre 
ends and acanthus decoration familiar 
to us through the work of Duncan 
Phyfe. There is a brass-mounted tray 
with a delicate little fence composed 
of a series of pointed arches. A narrow 
band of brass inlaid about the skirt 
and two brass stars on the drawer 
complete the decoration, which is as 
restrained as it is charming. A yellow 
silk sewing bag with a band of gold 
galloon may be a_ restoration. — 
FioriAn Papp, 684 Lexington Avenue, 
Ne 20. 


FIG. 2 


F there is a more delightful place to 

browse than a shop crowded with 
old arms and armor and old ship 
models of all kinds and countries, 
I do not know of it. I confess to being 
very ignorant about these things — 
wherein perhaps lies their fascination 
for me. Certainly one need not be 
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cj ole} ») 
TASTE 
PREVAILS 





A HOME IS SAID TO 
REFLECT THE TASTE Re. 
OF ITS OWNER.... 


The best decorators strive to interpret your most cherished ideals 
when called upon to create a room for you. These lamps and many 
others we present, express individuality to the entire satisfaction 
of many leading interior decorators. 


Charming objects of pottery and wrought iron from Europe are 
specially chosen to provide a diversified line of lamps for all purposes. 


Write for our booklet, “Out of the Dark,” and familiarize yourself 
with good lamps, their qualities and prices. 


NC 


IMPORTER OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


HOME OFFICE 


BOSTON 


348 
CONGRESS 
STREET 


SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK 


120 
FIFTH 
AVENUE 
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SHOWROOMS «= gee 
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Conant-Ball furniture 
is sold by all good 
furniture stores. 


CKFINE Colonial furniture 
is a modern vogue. . . 
The beautiful finish given to 
Conant-Ball models enhances 
the soft texture and grain of 

specially selected woods. 


Write for this booklet. 
. . . It contains many 
interesting suggestions. 


This quaint, pine-top drop-leaf table 
with split gate-legs is a choice piece 
for the unconventional room. 


























CONANT-BALL COMPANY 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 
78 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 




















W HETHER your home furnishings are antique 
or of ultra modern character, good Pewter will 
add a touch of beautiful distinction to every room. 
Pewter by Poole is made from an ancient English 
formula. It will not tarnish — the passing years 
add depth and richness to its lovely lustre. Nor is it 
affected by liquid contents. The designs faithfully 
reproduce not only the lines but the very spirit of 
Early American masterpieces, including hundreds of 


subjects, both useful and decorative. 


DisPLAYED AT JEWELRY AND 
Girt SHops 


The Hallmark of Poole on every piece 
enables you to identify the genuine 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
of Gift Suggestions 


POOLE SILVER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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FIG. 5 


versed in the intricacies of rigging to 
feel the stir to the imagination which 
a group such as the one illustrated 
rouses. Indeed I warn you that 
whether you know a frigate from a 
yawl, if you visit the shop while the 
collection I saw last week is still there, 
you will not want to leave it within 
an hour, or even two. — SUMNER 
Heaty, 686 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 


FIG. 4 


 liapre knee-hole dressing table rarely 
occurs in this country, except in 
a few block-front pieces of Newport 
origin. In England, however, where 
the highboy and its attendant lowboy 
were practically extinct by 1726, 
their places being taken by low chests 
of drawers and cabinet dressing tables, 
one finds a number of these beautiful 
little relics of thesage of walnut. A 
good many have been imported re- 
cently, usually to be used as writing 
tables, I believe, for which purpose 


they are admirably suited. The one ° 


illustrated is an unusually graceful 
piece of small size, measuring only 
313” across. Which fact of course 
recommends it in these days of small 
apartments. It is a simple form 
having straight wedge feet and no 
other decoration than the beautiful 
grain of the walnut veneer inlaid with 
veneered bands of contrasting grain. 
The brasses are the familiar stamped 
plates of the Queen Anne period and 
are original. — Frank Norris, /0¢ 
East 57th Street, N.Y. C. 





T is not often that one can walk into 

a shop and buy antiques as fully 
pedigreed as though they had been 
secured directly from the original 
owners. But it happens sometimes, 
particularly in Boston. The two 
lovely old glass finger bowls illustrated 
are two of a set which belonged for 
many generations in the Stone family 
of Weston, Massachusetts, and were 
bought not long ago from a member 
of that family. They are of heavy 
sapphire metal pressed in a panel form 
known to have been much used at the 
early Sandwich factory. They may 
not actually be Sandwich. One dare 
not commit one’s self nowadays. 
But they are certainly first cousins to 
it. — FE. C. Howe, 77 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 





FIG. 6 


LD andirons of good types are 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
find. This pair is a particularly de- 
sirable one, | think, being of an early 
style, of generous size and weight, and 
in quite perfect condition. Wrought 
andirons in this form are frequently 
found with iron knobs dating from as 
early as the late seventeenth century. 
The brass mounting is of course a 
later effort at elegance, foreshadowing 
the all-brass andiron which was so 
popular from the mid-eighteenth 
century on. A set of fire irons in the 
same style is also available, but the 
andirons may be purchased separately. 
— WInIck AND SHERMAN, 686 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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Inside and out, the quality of RUsswin Rim- 
suite, the restful foyer, the finetown house, _ Jocks is built to give years of lasting, trouble- 


° (C / country home or manor. free satisfaction . . . hardware you will be 
ASSIC 


Massive in appearance with a rugged dur- proud to live with and which will be a fitting 
expression of good taste for all years to come. 


(" Ay. ability further enhanced by 
\ ee ileces delicate arabesque traceries, Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


: vil ai'c made of the finest metals, 


se . brass and bronze...every one 
by RUSSWIN y 


(The American Hardware Corporation, Suc- 





RussWiIN Rim-locks—like 


cessor) New Britain, Connecticut—New York, 
/ all RUSSWIN Hardware—are ) 
ware 


Chicago, London. 
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. : f’ DISTINCTIVE 'N 
The four designs shown herewith are the HARDWARE 


Hardware that lasts ~ Base Metals of Bronze or Brass 






latest development of RUSSWIN, which for 
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For the Architect’s convenience RUSSWIN Hardware is illus- 


trated and described in Sweet's catalogue, pages C-3137—C-3216. 
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‘DANIEL LOW, 


f woyvou ..|, 
* CHRISTMAS + 
-> SHOPPING *.: 


FREE CATALOG 
of Modern Gifts 
Sent on Request 


fe year save yourself those tiresome 
shopping tours in crowded Christmas 
shops. Let Daniel Low's expert gift selec- 
tors make YOUR shopping easy. They 
have done the hard work for you by gath- 
ering together in our Famous Annual 160- 
page Catalog an unsurpassed selection of 
the year’s best gifts. 

You will find in it gifts suitable for every 
member of the family and all your friends. 
Just the right gift for just the right person. 
Gifts that are beautiful, practical, useful, 
novel, modern and kind to your pocketbook. 


We Save You Money. Our Prices are 
Low. Money Back if not satisfied. 





Pewter 
Candlestick 
Pleasing re- 

production 
» of anold 

















in. 
F3509 Pair 3.85 
Singly 2.00 
A Useful Lamp 
Just the size for the desk, 
table or bedside. Regular 25 
candle power lamp. Can be 
raised or lowered, and shade 
can be tipped. Unique and 
attractive. Height 15 inches. 
V1680 Pewter finish . . 3.75 
V1681 Polished brass . . 3.75 





Sewing Kit 2.75 
Roomy Pouch Bag with For overnight or short trips. 


Travel Bag 2.50 


ten little pockets fitted Roomy bag with popular 
with 6 spools of thread, zipper fastening and 4 pock- 
4 of darning cotton, ets to hold the toilet arti- 
scissors, thimble need- cles. Fine quality moire silk 
les and space for other with waterproof lining to 
things. Fine moire 2.75 match. 7 x 8 inches. L781 
1.292 Green L293 Black Green, L782 Black, L783 
L2% Rose L295 Blue Rose, L784 Blue 2.50 


DANIEL LOW’S 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is published yearly, 160 pages, showing the newest and 
most desirable articles in all departments. 


Diamonds Table Silver China and Brass 
Diamond- Toilet Sets Many Novelties 
Remounting Leather Goods ing Cards 

Jewelry Traveling Bags Gift Wrappings 


at low and honest prices. We prepay delivery charges and 
guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 





Clip Coupon—Send for your copy today 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Established 1867 
400 ESSEX STREET .. SALEM, MASS. 
Seth F. Low, President: Please send me your 24 
page advance bvoklet of latest Christmas Cards and 
Small Gifts by return mail and your 160 page cat- 
alogue when issued (October 25th) 





Name peeeee ee seeerereesets coe 


Address _ 


City 
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BOOK @&@ LAMP 


The New Interior Decoration, by 
Dorothy Todd and Raymond 
Mortimer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 83 x 11}. 
42 pages, including index. Illus- 
trated. Price $6.00. 

HESE two English authors 
have given us one of the most 

stimulating books yet written on 
the subject of modern decoration. 
As they themselves say in their 
preface, ‘Only when a movement 
is ended can its history be writ- 
ten,’ yet their contention that the 
decorative style of the twentieth 
century is full of vigor and prom- 
ise is well borne out by the ex- 
amples of modern architecture 
and decorative art they have 
chosen to iliustrate and discuss. 
They are chiefly concerned with 
these arts as developed in England 
and on the Continent, especially 
as exemplified in the revolutionary 
work of Le Corbusier, but the 
progress of the United States 
along these lines is also noted. 
The book contains over twice as 
many plates as pages of text, but 
in a book of this sort illustrations 
are a very vital accessory to the 
text and greatly add to its interest 
and understanding. 


The Personality of a House, by 
Emily Post. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 1930. 
6} x 9}. 521 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 

HAT Mrs. Post did for 
society and social forms in 
her exhaustive book on etiquette, 
she now does with equal thorough- 
ness for the home in her latest 
book, The Personality of a House. 
As the title suggests, the chief 
emphasis of the book is laid upon 
the importance of making one’s 
home express one’s personality — 
an idea which in these days is too 
often lost sight of in the effort to 
achieve ‘period’ rooms, or fur- 
nishings that happen to be in 
vogue at the moment. There 
really seems to be no topic con- 
nected with domestic architecture 


or decoration which is not dis- 
cussed in this comprehensive 
volume. Three chapters devoted 
to the proper use of color in deco- 
rating explain this little-under- 
stood problem of decorating in an 
unusually helpful way,*and the 
whole book, though practical and 
authoritative, is written in a style 
which is highly entertaining. The 
choice of illustrations is exception- 
ally good and the sketches also 
add much to the value of the text. 


Landscaping, the HomeGrounds, 
by Leonidas W. Ramsey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
1930. 53 x 8}. 170 pages, 
including index. Illustrated. 
Price $2.00. 

S gardening becomes an in- 
creasingly popular pastime, 

more people are coming to realize 
the importance of applying serious 
thought to the planning of their 
house and grounds — the initial 
and most important step in 
achieving an attractive place. 
Haphazard planting can never be 
successful in its effect, and yet all 
too seldom is a correct plan laid 
out to start with — the only in- 
telligent method to use, even 
though it may take years to com- 
plete the work laid out. Mr. 
Ramsey, who is himself a land- 
scape architect and has recently 
made a nation-wide survey of the 
home grounds of America, gives 
us in this book much practical 
and suggestive information as to 
how best to attain successful re- 
sults under varying conditions. 
Many plans artd photographs are 
of special value in illustrating the 
text, which not only discusses the 
planning of grounds and gardens, 
but contains a great deal of relat- 
ed information, including a chap- 
ter on ‘Practical Considerations’ 
which takes up such subjects as 
grading, walls, garden structures, 
and so forth. For those who can- 
not afford the services of a land- 
scape architect, this book will 
prove an invaluable guide. 














VALUE 
$1.00 


nswers Every 
Question Regarding 
Window Draping 


FREE 


. . IF YOU ACT NOW 


Most likely you need this book 
right now—to guide you in your 
choice of a window draping 
scheme—or to answer some im- 
portant question on color har- 
mony. So send for your copy today 
—have it on hand for instant - 
reference. 


No book ever published on this subject 
has been more enthusiastically receiv 
—every day women in all parts of the 
world write us to say “‘it is the most re- 
markable book” they ever read. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, many pages in full color. 

he value of this 80-page book is $1.00 
—but we ask you to accept it, with our 
compliments—for the many ideas 
practical help it will give you—and as a 
reminder that Kirsch fashions the finest 
line of drapery hardware in the wor 

Simply send us your name and address 
today and your copy of this remarkable 
new book will be mailed to you—at once. 











DRAPERY HARDWARE | 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


KIRSCH COMPANY : 
226 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U.S.A 


You may send me free the new book by 
Kirsch, “How to Drape Your Windows. 
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Authentic American Preces of Hzstorical Interest 
Assembled for Modern Interiors— 


THE INDEPENDENCE GROUP 


THOsE who have asked, “Where can I find fur- 
niture of assured authentic style and American 
historical interest,” will find the answer to this 
question in the “Independence Group.” 


The Baron Von Steuben sofa, with the William 
Rush eagle woven into its fabric, adapted from 
one over the doorway in old Congress Hall; the 
reproduction of Patrick Henry’s desk, true even 
to its construction of Imported Cuban mahog- 
any; and the Duncan Phyfe drop-end table, 
developed from the original which is in the 
Metropolitan Museum, are the central units of 
the group, around which have been assembled 
the other pieces, each of particular interest in 
its own right. 








MUELLER 
IMPERIAL 
GRAND RAPIDS 








G.&. & & .2D 





FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 
CHAIR COMPANY 





The designing staffs of three Grand Rapids 
factories combined in their research for just 
the right pieces to comprise this ensemble. 
Faithfully following the traditions of the ori- 
ginals, each piece is a choice example of the 
fine art of contemporary cabinet work and up- 
holstery for which Grand Rapids designers and 
bench workers are so famous. 


i 7 7 


Just as each piece proudly bears the labels of the three Grand 
Rapids factories who combined in creating them, so will 
leading furniture and department stores of America unite 


in a simultaneous presentation of the Independence Group 
as a part of the National Home Furnishings Style Show, 
September 26th to October 4th. 


COMPANY 
COMPANY 
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THROUGH manv a land vour journey ran, 
And showed the best the world can boast, 


Now tell me, traveller, if you can, 


The place that pleased you most.— HENRY VAN DYKE 





These vivid sketches come to us from 
two round-the-world travelers whose 
diary will be continued next month. 


ADEIRA! I had the feeling | 

had seen it before —and so 
I had, in musical comedy. The little 
white houses, their red roofs covered 
with trailing, colorful \ines, terraced 
up and up to where the jagged hills 
stand forth against an azure sky, 
looked like the stage set for a per- 
formance of Carmen. And the urchins, 
pelting us with flowers, running along- 
side the sleepy bullock carts which 
slid over the smooth cobblestones 
worn slippery by the pressure of years 
of just such travel, vied with the 
drowsy tinkle of harness and the toot 
of French horns. As we rode up to the 
Esplanade for luncheon, we reveled in 
fields of calla lilies, green banks 
splashed with the purple of bougain- 
villea, the yellow and scarlet of 
morning-glories dripping over dazzling 
‘ white walls and casting etched black 
shadows across the twisting streets. 
Far away in the valleys languid 
natives tended sugar cane, while the 
women slowly walked along precip- 
itous paths, with flower baskets 
filled with waxy camellias, with 
huge violets, saffron roses, and pure 
gardenias. 

As we rose ever higher, we passed 
wine cellars, open to the street and 
tempting the thirsty with glimpses of 
cool, dusty vaults lined with barrels 
In the midst of a market, built around 
an open tiled court, with fountain and 
marble Venus catching the sun and 
casting dancing flecks upon the piles 
of tropical fruits, we glimpsed native 
life, quite oblivious of the swarm of 
tourists which surged outside. Far, far 
above us, a June blue sky, — and far 
below, a deep blue sea, — while 
around us happy natives dreamily 
lived out the summer’s day, stopping 
to sip their own sweet ruby wine and 
while away the lazy golden hours 

The English have caught the spirit 
of the lovely little island, for they have 
built a hotel, Reids, far out on rocky 
cliffs, and there they stay amid 
twisting paths lined with poinsettias, 
with thick flowering bushes above a 
walled tennis court, perched high 
over pounding surf and quiet rock- 
bound bathing pool. | can think of 
no more peaceful place in which to 
pass a few weeks — with perhaps a 
horseback ride into the high green 
hills if the quiet palls 

Madeira at sunset is a sight to 
treasure always: hills darkening to 
purple, the gaudy, flaming flower and 
vine hues fading into the green, 


a jeweled pattern of dancing sparks 
flung carelessly across the town as 
the twilight deepens; and we reluc- 
tantly catch the last tender to 
the ship. E. A. 


LGIERS—a drop of 
France in Africa, red 

roofs sprawled awkwardly on 
the hills’ steep slope and run- 
ning down to the water’s edge, 
where, at shadowy anchor, ride 
the pirate craft of a long-gone day 
A white finger pointing skyward — a 
dome — the flash of a uniform—a 
hidden face—a man at prayer. 
There’s mystery there, in the shadowy 
Mosques and the darkened doors — 
and it holds us tight in a vise-like grip. 
The Quarter where Arabs live in 
squalor — stone-paved alleys, sights 








white French villas, steep vineyards, 
and tiny market gardens in their 
embrace. The sun glints on red roofs, 
on the silvery trunks of euca- 
lyptus, on low, olive-green 
scrub, on the white foam of 
the Mediterranean pounding 
two thousand feet below. 
French children fill your arms 
with mimosa and _narcissus, 
French cars toot and scuttle 
around hairpin curves, clinging 
to the crest of dramatic gorges 
and placid canyons. The road back to 
town passes beside the water’s edge 
and gives you glimpses of the new 
town — sparkling white and pastel 
villas behind their high walls No 
poverty here, as in the native town, 
but always that hint of inscrutability 


— of a transition stage between West 


and East. E.A. 











ind smells, sinister age and pathetic 


youth. A sense of empire pervades all, 
and we carry away a memory of the 
-the color and dash 
K. R. 


golden promise 
of this African town 


OTOR out from Algiers through 
the Forest of Banheim. The 
road winds high above hills holding 


A STREET in Mar- 
rakech, the second capital 
of Morocco and the pleas- 
ure city of this western 
empire of Islam, where 
primitive charm and mys- 
tery still dwell 


EBUSSY’S ‘Sunken City’ made 

visual: fairy castles with captive 
princesses languishing in the rock 
towers overlooking the Mediterranean 
far below, or those drowsy visions 
seen in the glowing embers of a wood 
fire — the Amalfi Drive is all of these. 
The little towns of Maiori, Amalfi, 
Postiano, Sorrento, cling to the huge 
cliffs, their tiny houses mellowed to the 








shade of the rocks themselves, their 
dainty peach orchards clinging 1 
what level land there 1s and reached 
by stairways cut into the cliffs. Each 
promiontory, surmounted by its an. 
cient castle, guards its own bay, 
The narrow road twists and winds, 
and every view of that twenty miles 
seems more enchanting than the last, 

Take luncheon at the Victoria Hotel 
at Sorrento, hanging, as it does, over 
a little bay not far from Naples. Order 
Caruso wine, golden in flavor, and sip 
it, surrounded by orange trees, mar- 
ble pottery twined with vines, old 
crumbling walls on which the sun 
beams gently, Then drive slowly on, 
and before leaving Naples go to the 
Bertolini Palace Hotel — reached by 
elevator from the street far, far below. 
While you wait for your thick Italian 
chocolate and pastries, wander out 
upon the piazza and look back upon 
the drive you have just taken. The 
bay curves before you. There lie 
Ischia and Capri; there looms Vesu- 
vius; here before you is the city of 
Naples. Varicolored houses crowding 
together here in town as they did on 
the narrow shelves of the little villages 
just passed. Crowded sidewalks teem- 
ing with flower peddlers— little shops 
with musty bottles 
— the happy charm 
of Italy made audible 
in lilting laugh or 
strain of music. 

E. A. 





O to Luxor and sit at sunset on 

the embankment: a flight of 
stairs leads down to the water, where 
houseboats with turbaned servants 
moving about preparing dinner on 
deck are anchored beside feluccas— 
native sailboats with long, warped 
masts and dark native oarsmen si- 
houetted against the orange glow. The 
green Nile slides swiftly, quietly, down 
past one short, international, luxurious 
street with its huge Winter Palace and 
gardens and shops. Across the rivet 
rise pink sand hills, a glowing back 
ground for palm trees, mud adobe 
huts, camels, and donkeys. Egyptians 
are always going somewhere — and 
are often in a hurry. They sit on the 
donkey’s rump (often two riders 
belabor him with their heels). If ona 
camel, they lope along at a tremendous 
rate. Soon the orange ice and pistache 
of the early sunset glow deepen into 
orchids and lavenders, the tropical 
night falls suddenly, and you leave 
to don dinner dress and repair to the 
bar where As-iz, Egypt’s most famous 
bartender, will eagerly serve you with 
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Bean HEAR THEM STILL... 
THOSE GAMELAN BELLS AT SUNSET 


anding Day in 
Java—Bata- 
via is sucha 
surprise! A 
Dutch city of canals, 
/ clean streets and 
i — overhead. 
rown natives in 
Batik sarongs bespeak the tropics. 
Very different—this country — 
from any other in the Orient. Thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan. An education 
just to be here. This noon we tried 
a Dutch “Rijsttafel” luncheon. 
Looked like an Arabian Night’s 
rocession of waiters! 24 boys. 
ssl" contes”Ganibdon skewers, 
rice, browned peanuts, shredded 
cocoanut . . . topped with condi- 
ments galore! And the tall mug that 
properly accompanies it. O, we'll 
never be the same again! 
Wednesday—Took the early morning train 
to Djokja. This is the center of native art. Young 
women making Batik. A complicated process. 
Drawing in the design in beeswax with a jan- 
tung (copper tool). And then dipping the fabric 
in many dye baths. You can tell real Batik by its 
soft silky feel. Visited native shops. Saw them 
making beaten copper things, snakeskin bags 
(0, ridiculously cheap!) and wooden puppet 
dolls. We're keen on their puppet shows here. 
A one-man circus played in the flicker of torch- 
lights. The old showman sits cross-legged on 
the ground working the puppets with clever 
inl. Reciting the story in Scisneie fashion; 
- and playing the 
gongs and bells 
with his toes! A 
high point of our 
waa ge is this 
visit to Java. And 
westill have time te 
rejoin our friends 
on the S. S. Presi- 
dent Wilson in 
Singapore. We've 
already planned a 
party for Colombo and Kandy, Ceylon. 
Later— Last night left Djokja at twilight. 
Drove out to the Borobudur; a colossal Bud- 
dhist temple built by a fervent Hindu race in 
the 6th century. Only recently uncovered under 
a hill, with over two solid ee of carvings and 
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bas-reliefs. Our old native in- 
terpreter sat and told stories. 
And we decided to stay up all 
night and watch the sunrise— 
from the top stupa. The sort of 
thing you do once ina lifetime. 

Friday—Am writing this 
on a lazy little boat like a yacht. 
On the way to that mysterious, 
medieval island of Bali. The 
water is the color of an aquamarine. So clear that 
we can watch the sea gardens. Porpoises and fly- 





This is the one steamship service on which you may go 
Round the World as you please, when you please and 
with all the comforts and conveniences that you enjoy 
in your own home. All staterooms are large, outside, 
with beds {not berths}. De luxe Liners, luxurious public 
apartments, outdoor swimming pool, world-famed cui- 
sine. First Class only, Round the World, as low as $1110 
— $1250; with private bath $1370. Your ticket good 
for two full years, stopover in any or all of 22 ports 
in 14 countries, as you like. 


You may start from New York, Boston, Seattle, Vic- 
toria, B.C., Los Angeles or San Francisco. Every week a 
palatial President Liner sails from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco—via the Sunshine Belt; every two weeks a 
President Liner sails 
from Seattle and Vic- 
toria, B.C. Every fort- 
night a similar Liner 
satls from Boston, 
New York for Ha- 
vana, Panama, Cali- 
fornia and thence 
Round the World. 
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ing fish race with the ship. Singa- 
radja. Stars! We were met by a Bali- 
nese princess. Patimah. She took us 
to visit her native house. At a hand- 
loom her two daughters were weaving silver 
threads through a salendang (scarf). This is the 
Garden of Eden isle. The women wear no cloth- 
ing above the waist. Just their colorful sarongs 
swathed round their slender hips. They're so 
bronzed and beautiful. Bali is a Woman’s Para- 
dise. They choose their mates and handle the 
shekels. And it’s the most peaceful spot on earth. 
Every night, at sunset the Gamelan Pelle call the 
natives to prayer. They drop down on their knees 
wherever they are, and face toward Mecca. Last 
night the moon was too gorgeous for sleeping. We 
walked down a forest lane just to smell the Cam- 
bodia blossoms. And happened in on a native 
temple offering. We held our breath so that the 
exotic scene might not vanish like a dream. An 
old priest chanted a prayer. Little children bowed 
down, holding flowers high in their right hands. 

Heaps of temple offerings banked the altar. 

Child dancers in gold cloth did a swaying dance. 

Swinging incense pots made the air heady with 

perfume ... And far off, those strange bells re- 

sounded again—I can hear them still...O, lovely 

Bali— Enchanted Isle. 

- Note: This is the fourth of a 
series from the travel diary of 
a President Liner passenger. 
The fullsetin attradtive book- 
let form may be had by writ- 
ing to Dept. 4-F of the nearest 
Passenger Office listed below. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


for your winter holiday 


San FRANCISCO— where 
winter is only a borrowed 
name for fascinating outdoor 
days. Where green, sunny 
fairways and bridle paths and 
the sparkling blue of the Bay 
deny the season that is sup- 
posed to be. 

San Francisco—cosmo- 
politan city of a thousand 
moods... yours to know in 
great hotels and restaurants; 
in the theatres, at the opera 
... Yours to find in the city’s 
hills; in the artists’ colonies. 
Down beside the waterfront. 
In shops that transplant Paris. 
And in Chinatown. 





Choose San Francisco for 
this winter’s holiday! Enjoy 
the brilliant social season. Play 
golf above the Golden Gate; 
test Pebble Beach...And find 
Del Monte at its gala best. 

Anight away, but still in the 
sun, Lake Tahoe and Yosemite, 
high in the Sierra, present their 
snow-banked charms and out- 
door winter sports. 

San Francisco offers every- 
thing you’ve ever dreamed of 
for a winter change. Every- 
thing and one thing more! 
Here is revealed a glorious 
secret of art in living; a secret 
that this city calls its own. 

Would you like an illus- 
trated book, to tell you more? 
Then send the coupon! 





—*IN CALIFORNIA — 
“WHERE LIFE 1S BETTER” 





CALIFORNIANS INC. Dept. 
3008, 703 Market Street, San 
Francisoo. Please send the free 


TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 33C) 


a gin fizz which has been praised by 
the eminent of all nations — as he will 
gladly prove to you by urging a book 
of testimonials into your hands. 

After your next morning’s sight- 
seeing, — through the brilliant, sunny, 
dusty country to the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings, the Ramesseum, 
the Colossi, the Temple of Ammon, — 
turn a deaf ear to your guide, who will 
surely urge you to come to see a snake 
charmer; who will stalk through a 
garden, crying the Koran, peering 
under bushes, shooting his sleeves 
back, clapping his hands; 
and who will finally, when 
you are admiring the rose 
bushes, slyly push aside a 
stone, to release a cobra, or 
snake, or scorpion, which he 
will proceed to fondle. It is all 
a fake. 

Go, instead, to the garden of the 
Winter Palace and lie in a wicker 
chaise longue amid palms, bougain- 
villeas, stocks, gaillardias, roses, and 
watch the English play tennis, while 
native servants shack balls for them; 
or, better still, close your eyes and 
ponder on the wonders you have just 
seen. 


ERE I to spend a week in 

Cairo, I should go daily to the 
Museum — with or without a guide — 
and should spend the hours I longed 
to have, prowling among those 
treasures. The Sphinx—yes, of 
course, but she is small, and, especially 
if one approaches her from the back, 
she seems almost a disappointment, 
lying as she does far buried in the 
sand. Go to her alone, if possible. 
See her with the background of the 





Pyramids. See her, above all, without 
the tourists! Then only will you feel 
hushed, awed by her agelessness. 

In the Mouski let your clamorous 
guide take you to Ahmed Soliman’s, 
where you are served coffee and ciga- 
rettes as you recline on leather cushions 
and your host sells you far more 
perfume and cigarettes than you 
expected to buy.. Bargaining here, 
so essential in all the East, is very 
difficult. Most of us have too little 
time to spend—and the Oriental 
hates hurry and will not be browbeaten 
down to your price. Every- 
thing is overpriced, and in 
the majority of cases remains 
so, in the Mouski, unless the 
shopper has ample time at 
her disposal. 

Visit the El-Azhar Univer- 
sity and the mosques, and 
drive through the markets. Here, amid 
great filth, camels step superciliously 
by, laden with great sacking bags, 
with bundles of grass or fodder. Black 
goats wander about nibbling the refuse 
that is thrown casually into the street. 
Men with water skins, like bagpipes, 
jostle men carrying great burdens on 
their heads. There are few women 
abroad. Dun-colored cows are milked 
at the customer’s request. Street work- 
ers, chanting a singsong, use primi- 
tive picks to do the work of the West- 
ern blast torches. Beggars swarm about 
—only to be scattered by the magic 
word ‘Imshee,’ said with emphasis. 
We don’t know its exact meaning, 
but it is effective! 

The East — of Egypt — is Schehe- 
razade and Aladdin. Great filth, great 
beauty, and no mediocrity. 

E. A. 
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CRUISES ROUND THE WORLD IN DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Dec. 2 S. S. Empress of Australia 
Dec. 3 S. S. Samaria 


Dec. 15 S. S. Belgenland 


Jan. 6 S. S. Resolute 
Jan. 10 S. S. Franconia 


Jan. 21 S. S. Columbus 


Canadian Pacific 
Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son 


Red Star Line and American Express 
Company 


Hamburg American Line 
Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


A President liner of the Dollar Line sails every fortnight from New York around 


the world. 
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book, ‘‘San Francisco... in Celi- “Like 
fornia~Where Life is Better’’ What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings the knowledge of | | unique 
which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive short 
articles of this sort, especially those describing inns, restaurants, places, oF Al 
Name excursions not familiar to the — tourist. Five dollars will be paid for each Publi 
article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected articles are to be I 
returned. Address, TRAVEL Epitor, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. $ 
Address............... | 
 _--_—— 
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You may enjoy the luxuries 
of modern comfort, irreproach- 


able service and a world 
famous hospitality. . for a 


pleasingly moderate tariff. . at 


|... The HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


J. M. ROBINSON 


Managing Director 

















| European Plan 





HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
The rendesvous for private functions, 

large or small 
and 


Attracti: 


for tourists 





Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River. 
oom with bath $3.50 per day up 


Adjacent Garages 
Management of William P. Lyle 
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A Story 
of Southern 
Mountaineering | 


THE ROAD 
TO WILDCAT 


By ELEANOR RISLEY 
“Like the volumes by Percy Mackaye, 


| 


| Unique Americana.”—New York Times. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


$2.50 at all booksellers 
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WORK 
never killed 


LACK 
OF REST 
does it... 





qa man 


WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAN D 
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What most men need desperately—and never dream of enjoying 
—is a complete change of scene—rest that will bring them back | 
to their work with sparkling eyes—youthful energies—irresisti- 
ble ambition! 


——= A sea voyage will do this for your husband. That’s what phy-| 
|sicians are recommending as ideal treatment for tired bodies, | 
| frayed nerves, minds exhausted from overwork. Sail away to-| 
|| gether on a great Red Star or White Star liner! Sights to won- | 
der at... 


new friends to make! The salty tang of the ocean 
—the healthful rays of the ocean sun! Every day something new| 
and glamorous! 


Send for the interesting free booklet, “Watch Your Husband.” 
It contains facts of vital interest to you and your husband. 


World Cruise of the Red Star liner Belgenland, 
most famous globe-circling ship. From New York 
Dec. 15. 133 days. Red Star Line in cooperation with | 
American Express Co. $1750 (up)— including 
complete shore program. 


Mediterranean—Four de luxe 46-day cruises by 
White Star liners Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 
Jan. 8 and 17, Feb. 26, Mar. 7. Covering principal 
points of tourist interest— Algiers, Italy, Greece, Holy 
Land, Egypt, etc. $695—$750 up, First Class—$420 
Tourist Third Cabin, both including shore program. 


Address your inquiry for descriptive literature and 
for the booklet ‘Watch Your Husband” to Desk O, | 
I. M. M. Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York City. | 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Authorized agents everywhere. 








ALWAYS 
WORKING 
FOR YOUR 

GOOD WILL 





Every Statler employee is in- 
structed to work for good-will 
harder than he works for sales. 

An errand may take longer, 
an order be more difficult to 
execute, a guest harder to 
please — but every service ren- 
dered in a Statler is to be in the 
spirit of expressing and winning 
good-will. 

That is the basic — if, in- 
deed, it is not the determining 
— reason for the popularity of 
these hotels. 

All travelers know that it 
isn’t easy for a hotel to either 
win, or hold, good-will. Trav- 
elers who visit Statler cities 
will tell you that these hotels 
are trying to keep ahead 
in matters of equipment, of 
extra conveniences and com- 
forts — and in the personal 
service rendered you by em- 


ployees. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania \ 
















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This Note of quiet Ease 
in Smoothly managed L{omes 


Quite often zt 2s the result 
of telephones. . conveniently 
placed to save steps and time, 


and to expedite household routine 


PropLe who lead the most interesting and 
active lives also live most graciously and 
comfortably. They are always fresh, always 
zestfully ready for the duties and pleasures 
that each day holds. Their homes are 
models of subtle management. In them 
there is no bustling confusion, no shouting 
from room to room, no scurrying to and 
fro. Instead, you will find telephones, con- 
veniently located throughout the house, 
so that one is always near. 


Enough telephones are an essential of 
the well-ordered home. They save many 
steps and much time. They prevent the 
little annoyances that destroy pleasant 
moods. And they get things done on sched- 
ule, or as you think of them . . . instruc- 






Ss el om oS 










tions to the servants . . . an order to a ee ee 

; : Much of the charm of a home depends upon the ease with which its members carry on their varied rounds of pleasure and 
downtown shop ...acall to a friend in duties. And telephones . . . located at convenient points throughout the house . . . contribute in large measure to this east 
another city. and comfort. In the boudoir, the library, the sun parlor . . . wherever people spend much time . . . they form an almost 






indispensable aid to gracious living. 






In many modern homes, intercommuni- 
cation is an attractive feature. Bell tele- 
phone intercommunicating systems let you 
talk from room to room within the home 
over the same telephones you use for out- 
side calls. No special operator is needed. 










Your local Bell Company will gladly 
help you plan the telephone arrangements 
for your home. Just call the Business Office. 


(a) 









ar 



















Many residences have an additional central-office tele- And don't neglect the basement. Telephones in the laut 
phone line for servants’ use. This facilitates household dry, game room, tool room or den will add tremendous!) 
business, and leaves one line always free for the family. to the comfort of these parts of the house. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING: FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FuRNISHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setts Stock House Pians, Especiatty Designs SMatxt Houses, Remove ts Houszs, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANs FoR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, MAKES COMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 








Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the November Number 


§ toe problems of the city dweller are considered in the next issue, and articles 
and photographs are especially chosen to demonstrate how others have solved 
many of those puzzles which confront all who elect to spend the major part of 


the year in the metropolis. Of outstanding interest is the house 
described in the leading article, a house in Boston's famous 
Louisburg Square, owned jointly by two architects. To note how 
differently each has made use of what are practically identical 
areas is extremely illuminating. 

Another city house in Boston, one which has solved most 
successfully the question of building on a narrow lot without 
sacrificing sunlight, is shown, and also one on that delightful 
spot on the East River in New York known as Sutton Place. 

There is no problem in gardening that shows the ingeniousness 
of the gardener quite so readily as the conversion to the display 
of growing things of that tiny area which represents the sum 
total of ‘grounds’ for many a city house. Photographs of perhaps 
the smallest garden in captivity are included in the next number. 
Ingeniousness may indeed be considered the prime requirement 





for the city dweller, who must so often make much out of little. Thus, how al- 
ways to have a place for one’s guest, although one may have no guestroom, is 
told and illustrated convincingly, and proves the value of this virtue. 

Furthermore, how to have everything in the way of charming 
interiors in an area much smaller than the space of a kitchenette 
is likewise disclosed. But this time not so much to help the 
woman with an instinct for decorating as the man who desires 
to present his daughter this Christmas with a miniature house 
which not only violates no canons of architectural beauty, but 
which is so delightfully furnished that it might offer her as 
much inspiration as do museum period rooms to grown-ups. 

A house in California, another in Illinois, and still another in 
Pennsylvania are shown, of widely different character; and many 
articles which there is not space to list take up timely subjects. 

And lastly there is another Color Guide — or, in other words, 
two more pages printed in full color. This time two bedrooms 
will be featured, an elaborate one and a simple one, both charm- 
ing, both full of definite suggestions. 
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PLANK FLOORS 


as elaborated and perfected by BRUCE 
mt 





















































HISTORIC FLOORS FOR THE 


LANK FLOORS which enrich ideas in nicety of workmanship, but re- 

historic structures in this country tain the “casual” characteristics which 

and abroad,are an envied heritage contributed much to the charm of the 

from the architecture of the past. These original floors. Random widths and 

were of necessity rough hewn,of varying lengths are now deliberately planned; 

widths and lengths, as determined by _knots and unevenness in grain and color 

the size of logs available. are interesting in the “lower” grades; 

Today, solid floor planks, as perfected beveled edges suggest “cracks,” and em- 
by Bruce, conform to modern decorative _ phasize the individual boards. 


Bruce Plank floors are available in oak, walnut and Philippine hardwoods, 
in three grades, Mansion, Fireside and Tavern; five widths, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
inches. *CELLized (chemically treated to resist moisture) or untreated; 
beveled or square edged. Sold through retail lumber dealers everywhere. 


6.L,.Bruuce Co. 


Write for 16-page tlustrated MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 


bookiet, architects’ file size. 




































































LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HARDWOOD FLOORING IN THE WORLD 





















os Fourth Annual Small-House 
Competition will close the fifteenth 
of this month, but as the entries will 
not be judged until the first week in 
November, we hope the competing 
architects will possess their souls in 
patience until the awards are made 
and letters announcing the results of 
the contest can be sent out. No one 
who has not conducted a nation-wide 
competition can have any realization 
of the innumerable details and inevi- 
table delays connected with such con- 
tests, and we often wish such first- 
hand knowledge might be granted to 
every competitor. The following note 
is but one of many which poured in on 
us shortly after the close of our last 
cover competition : — 

I have send you two cover and I 
have heart noting ebaut them. Please 
send answer me. 

We admit that we must at times 
seem needlessly deliberate and un- 
communicative, but when thousands 
or even hundreds of entries are re- 
ceived it is impossible to send prompt 
and personal replies to each eager 
entrant. We really do have a keen 
interest in each artist and architect 
and in the Work he submits, but as the 
exigencies of tithe do, not permit us 
adequately to express this interest, 
we hope our contestants will take it for 
granted and try to bear with us no 
matter how blithely indifferent or in- 
excusably dilatory we may appear 


tobe. 
Hes 


Aue first showing of our Eighth 
Annual Cover Exhibit was held in 
our own building at 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, from September 8 to 20. The 
exhibit, consisting of 140 designs 
selected from the 1800 or more entries 
submitted in our recent competition, 
includes the prize-winning and honor- 
able-mention designs, and the very 
popular pair of kittens shown on our 
August cover. 

The first half of the itinerary for this 
exhibit is as follows: — 


Boston _ 4, September 8-20 
8 Arlington Street 
Providence September 22- 


October 1 
Rhode Island School of Design 
New York City October 6-11 
Art Center 
New York City October 14-21 
Home Making Center 


Brooklyn October 23-30 
Pratt Institute 
Philadelphia November 3-13 


School of Design for Women 


Indianapolis November 17-26 
John Herron Art Institute 
Cleveland December 1-16 


Cleveland School of Art 





5 ene has been much discussion 
lately as to whether or not the break- 
fast nook is usurping the place of 
the dining-room in smaller houses. 
The following forceful expression of 
one Kentucky home owner’s idea on 
the subject came to us recently in an 
article entitled ‘Things That Will Not 
Sell a Home’: — 


The main thing that fell through as 
a flat proposition was, that in build- 
ing, my husband had insisted that we 
have only a Pullman diner in one 
corner of our large back, screened-in 
porch, and in most times eat in our 
kitchen — the kitchen was cute and 
nice and perfectly arranged, but it is 
most amazing at the large number of 
folks who never in their life had eaten 
in the kitchen, and who would be 


Underwood & Underwood 





ELIZABETH AVERELL ROGERSON, 
one of New York's leading decorators, is 
prestdent of the Decorators’ Club 


scandalized to so much as have to 
invite any of their numerous friends 
and acquaintances to a meal in their 
kitchen. Of course I wanted a dining- 
room, but the Mr. was a man who al- 
ways knew what he wanted and would 
never let anyone else have a say in the 
matter, hence this was a drawback 
that I felt that I would never be able 
to bridge, or to overcome — and made 
a secret vow in my heart and mind 
that the next house would certainly 
have a dining-room. 

In Kentucky, at any rate, a dining- 
room would seem to be an essential 
part of a successful home. 


a 


Pima who has ever seen the 
scorching wastes of Death Valley un- 
der normal conditions will find it hard 
to visualize the miracle that took place 
there last May. Ordinarily the yearly 
rainfall in the valley is less than half 
an inch. This year, however, showers 
fell on the parched desert sands for 
nineteen consecutive days, and myriad 
seeds which must have lain there 
dormant for years suddenly germi- 
nated and burst into bloom. The 
barren slopes were carpeted with wild 
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flowers ranging from yellows and reds 
to deep purple, and it is said that in 
half an hour a hundred different varie- 
ties of flowers could be gathered. 
Fortunate the people privileged to see 
this passing miracle which is not likely 
to be repeated during our lifetime. 


fr 


; = following letter sounds as if 
we might have written it ourselves, 
but it really did come to us from an 
appreciative subscriber in Oregon. As 
its bouquets are thrown chiefly at our 
architectural and advertising depart- 
ments, we have no hesitation in quot- 
ing from it: — 


I should really take the time to write 
you a long letter to thank you again 
for your kindness in reply to a letter | 
wrote some time ago in regard to a 
house we are now building. Your 
reply was so full and so exactly what 
we wanted to know. Our architect 
was delighted with the plans we took 
to him — of course all yours. I do not 
see how you can afford to give such a 
wonderful free service to your readers. 

Then I should like to mention your 
advertisers. We received a world of 
useful information, lovely booklets on 
almost every subject, and the realiza- 
tion that we had all the Metropolitan 
shops at our service, even though we 
are thousands of miles away from New 
York. I am sure you have no idea how 
much your shopping service means to 
people like us, living so far away from 
stores. When we go to cities I find I 
am apt to be confused by the abun- 
dance of everything I see at the same 
time, but when I can look over your 
magazine quietly at home, | go forth 
garbed in a new armor of discretion 
and good judgment and those salesmen 
can't sell me a lamp shade trimmed in 
gold fringe and beads. Of course with 
a new house and its furnishing to pay 
for, this family may ultimately have 
to go without food and raiment, but 
I am very sure we shall never go with- 
out the House Beautiful. 
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Cd. third annual Small-House 
Exhibit is now on its way back from 
Seattle after a very successful season 
which included nineteen exhibitions 
in the larger cities of the country. 
Every year these exhibits are greeted 
with increasing enthusiasm, and our 
one regret is that our limited time 





WALDRON FAULKNER of New York 
has two houses shown in this issue. 
Both are included in our Small-House 
Exhibition, his own house having been 
awarded Honorable Mention 





does not permit the 
growing number of requests from 
smaller cities that ask to be included 
in our itinerary. 


us to accept 


fF 


Or: cover this month, designed by 
Nelson Grofe of Boyertown, Penn- 
sylvania, awarded Honorable 
Mention in our last Cover Competi- 
tion. 

Hazel E. Cummin is Curator of the 
Concord Antiquarian Society and, 
though prejudiced in favor of antiques, 
can yet write with appreciation of a 
Colonial house furnished in modern 
stvle. 

Elizabeth Averell Rogerson, who 
explains the Whys and Howsof Profes- 
sional Decorating, Lucy D. Taylor, 
who begins the history of our uphol- 
stery fabrics, and Adeline deVoo, who 


was 


suggests the furnishing scheme for 
two rooms shown in our Color Guide, 
are three of New York’s leading in- 
terior decorators, Mrs. Rogerson being 
president of the Decorators’ Club. 

Garvin Hodson, Architect, of Pasa- 
dena, has made a specialty of design- 
ing houses of the ‘Monterey adobe’ 
type, and the one shown this month 
won the honor award given by the 
Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects for 
the best six-room house built from 
1926-1930. 











WHEN GARDENS ARE MADE TO LIVE IN 


Scarcely less important than the living-rooms of the house are the garden 

and terrace in California. It would be rs eee to imagine a more charm- 

ing spot than this brick terrace, sheltered by a lean-to pergola and orange 

trees, and directly accessible from both house and garden. The house of 

Mr. Ira L. Bryner, Pasadena. Roland E. Coate, Architect. Yoch & 
Council, Landscape Architects 


Photograph by George D. Haight 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 








A BEACON HILL HOUSE WITH A FLAVOR OF MODERNISM 
The House of Mrs. Edward M. Pickman suggests a Rational Assimilation of the Modern 


NE of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the so-called modernist 
movement in decorative art is the discovery 


of how well the fine old 
houses of America’s best 
architectural period adapt 
themselves to its purposes. 
This has been demon- 
strated more often than 
anywhere else perhaps in 
the old Chelsea district of 
New York, where house 
after house to-day testifies 
to the effectiveness of high 
ceilings and arched door- 
ways as a setting for 
modern arrangements. 
Translated to Beacon Hill 
in Boston, the idea as- 
sumes significance in direct 
ratio to the greater beauty 
of a Bulfinch house over all 
others of its period. Add 
to this good taste and a 
freedom of interpretation 
which permits the use of 
furnishings of earlier pe- 
riods wherever they make 
for comfort, and you have 
the elements necessary to 
remove modernism from 
the realm of theory to a 
permanent place in Ameri- 
can homes. 

| know of no place where 
these have been employed 
with greater success than 
in the house of Mrs. Ed- 
ward Pickman of Chestnut 





In THE LIvING-ROOM the old black marble mantel with its striking bit of 
sculpture by Despiau stands out against cream-beige walls as the most significant 
feature of the room 





BY HAZEL E. CUMMIN 


Street. A glance at the accompanving 
photographs will show that it bears no more 


relation to the modernist exhibition room land 


Photographs by Pan! J. Weber 


, 
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than a booth in the American wing of a 
museum bears to a genuine old New Eng- 
farmhouse. 


The difference in each 
case is that between fact 
and theory, between the 
genuine and the artificial. 
What we have then is not 
by any stretch of the 
imagination a ‘modernist 
interior, but an entirely 
practical Boston dwelling, 
to which interest and point 
have been given by the use 
of modern ideas of color 
and design and a more or 
less strict adherence to the 
modern rules of straight 
low lines and little orna- 
ment. The manner of this 
is on the whole so evident 
in the photographs that a 
few notes on color seem to 
be all that are necessary to 
supplement them. 

This is an important fac- 
tor in the living-room, 
where strong colors and 
sharp contrasts have been 
handled with telling effect 
against a neutral back- 
ground. A single tone of 
warm cream-beige sweeps 
uninterrupted from floor 
to ceiling, before which the 
old black marble mantel 
with its interesting bit of 
sculpture stands out as at 
once the most significant 
and the most arresting 
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A sora covered with a modern 
linen in tones of brown and 
tan forms the centre of 
this interesting group over 
which an old Chinese 
mandarin in blue presides 


A MORE CONVENTIONAL 
Room, essentially French 
in feeling in spite of the 
rare old American high- 
boy included in its fur- 
nishings 
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ANOTHER VIEW of the living-room, which shows how easily an Empire sofa may adapt itself to modern 


— 
trees outst 


feature of the room. | have seen this mantel 
set forth chastely with a spray or two of 
pure white lilies, and again gay with the 
orange-red of the Turks-cap lily, and | 
have received a separate thrill from each 
arrangement. Grouped about it on a plain 
black carpet, jade leather chairs, glass tables 
with the gleam of silver, and an ottoman or 
two of black or Chinese red form a fireside 
circle calculated to raise the tenor of after- 
dinner conversation above the level of 
banalities. 


NTERESTINGLY enough, the rest of the 
room savors more than a little of the con- 
ventional. At the window end, given over to 
birds and flowers grouped low against a deli- 
cate tracery of branches from the trees outside, 
an Empire sofa in a covering of modernistic 
design seems quite as much at home as if the 
days of haircloth had not been. Strange how 
these old pieces of a century ago adapt them- 
selves to chromium plate and glass! 
Another sofa with a covering of the same 
design in tones of brown and tan forms the 
centre of a delightful group along one side. 
Above it, from a panel of old silk, a Chinese 
mandarin dressed in blue presides as im- 
perturbably as though arrangements of cubes 
and angles, black glass and steel, were as old 


as the precepts of Confucius — as indeed 
they may be for all | know. The lamps here 
are silver, the chair cover tan sateen, and the 
sofa cushions orange with backs of yellow 
silk. A flat little table in the foreground is 
made of black glass on a frame of chromium- 
plated steel. A stimulating room, and al- 
together charming in its casual disregard of 
rules that do not matter. 

Behind it is a more conventional room 
tempered to those occasions to which for- 
mality is the breath of life. The feeling here 
is essentially French, although among the 
furnishings a wonderful old American high- 
boy easily takes first place. The coloring 
shades from tones of rose and tan to the 
brown of nut and fruit woods and the deep 
red of the marble-topped commodes. A flash 
of orange on the mantel, a bowl of pale 
Narcissus against a rose silk cushion, are 
touches typically French, inspired by French 
feeling for a delicacy which is never insipidity. 

The dining-room of this house, like those of 
many old houses on Beacon Hill, is on the 
ground floor underneath the living-room. 
No doubt this fact accounts for the deep-set 
‘cottage’ windows and intimate proportions 
which lend it such an engaging air of in- 
formality. In such a room new ideas combine 
with old in most intriguing fashion. | am 
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This window end is given over to birds and flowers grouped low against the tracery of branches from the 


told that the little dining chairs were pur- 
chased long before the taste of ‘Papa Bieder- 
meier’ had won approval in high places. But 
their friendly association with a sophisticated 
silvér water bird of undoubted German ex- 
traction carries its own convictions. Just 
why these old pieces from the provinces of 
Germany consort so well with the lines and 
angles of the modern school would be difficult 
to say. But one feels that their makers would 
have liked the gay barred wallpaper of this 
room, with its lines of purple, coral, blue, 
and yellow, and the perky pleated lamp 
shades the color of ripe apricots. The bases 
of these lamps are silver, and the shades ex- 
actly match the silk which screens the cup- 
board doors and brings a note of color to the 
hall outside. The woodwork is warm putty 
color, and the rugdeep mulberry, almost black. 


UT it is quite impossible by means of 

words alone to tell the story of color as 
it is handled in this house. In each room, for 
instance, the color of the woodwork is the 
result of long study and careful search by a 
practised eye for the exact neutral tone which 
will best complement the coloring of the rest 
of the room. Of course my terms ‘beige’ or 
‘putty’ no more describe it than gray de- 
scribes the twilight or rose the dawn. 
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More INFORMAL i charac- 
ter is the dining-room with 
deep-set ‘cottage’ windows 
and walls covered with a 
gayly barred paper. Abpri- 
cot silk screens the cup- 
board doors and shades 
the lamps, and the wood- 
work is @ warm putty 
color 


THE NURSERY és @ delight- 
fully practical room with 
walls of cream and tan 
and furniture of ordinary 
whitewood waxed until it 
has acquired a sheen like 
silver and a surface not 
easily marred 


For an upstairs bedroom | have noted 
‘café au lait,’ and | know no other way than 
to let it go at that, although the paint is 
lighter than the term implies. There is gold- 


starred wallpaper here, against it warm 
brown linen-with a flavor of mulberry in the 
warp. This covers the chairs and forms the 
valance and tester of the bed. The bedspread 
is a hand-woven stuff of green and white de- 
sign, and there are green glass lamps with 
pleated paper shades. A painting over the 
mantel has shades of green and blue-green 
predominating. Near it is a dressing table 
designed by Mrs. Pickman, which consists 
merely of a tall pier glass and a series of glass 
trays on which one’s beads and colored 
trinkets become as much a part of the decora- 
tive scheme as the chair or cushion coverings. 


NFORTUNATELY few of us possess 
U the skill to design furniture for our- 
selves. But we might any of us have done 
what was done here for the nursery, had we 
been clever enough to think of it. This room 
is a real workaday place, entirely practical 
from the point of view of the children as well 
as of the governess, and having therefore 
little in it to make a picture. But | found it 
one of the most interesting places in the 
house. The walls are cream and tan. The 
couch cover is striped linen in mulberry, 
green, and blue, and there are generous cush- 
ions in plain linen of these colors. Several 
comfortable wicker chairs are so light in 
weight that they may be pushed hither and 
yon with ease by even the smailest nursery 
inhabitant. These have been treated with a 
single coat of very thin shellac, through 
which the natural color of the reeding shows 
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a with a silveriness which is singu- 
siete larly pleasing and _ surprisingly 
- modern. The specially made little 
bri table which can be either a ‘home- 
up- work’ desk or a drawing table will 
des interest mothers whose children 
od- have a taste for drawing. The 
tty other furniture in the room is sim- 
ply the product of a well-known 
manufacturer of cottage pieces, 
left without mouldings or orna- 
ment of any kind, and given 
square knobs instead of round. 
The whitewood has then been 
waxed until it acquired a sheen 
like silver and a surface not easily 
marred or soiled. 

It is obvious that we have here 
the germ of an idea which must 
be further developed if the use of 
furniture on modern lines is to 
become a practical thing. Indeed 

i it is in the working out of this and 
th similar ideas that this house ac- 
we quires its special interest. A few 
4 people, it seems, are beginning 


be to understand the possibility of 
adapting the best the modern 
school can offer to the purposes 
of good taste and everyday liv- 
ing, without having to discard 
everything else they own and care 
for. These lead the way. When 
the others are ready to follow, it is 
to them and not to the exhibitors 
from European studios that they 
will turn for hope and inspiration. 





IN THIS BEDROOM the paper 
ts gold-starred, and the 
linen which forms the val- 
ance and tester of the bed 
and covers the chairs is a 
warm brown with a touch 
of mulberry in the warp. 
The modern dressing table, 
consisting of a tall pier 
glass and series of glass 

trays, was designed by 

the owner 
























ANOTHER VIEW of the same 
room, showing the bed cov- 
ered with a hand-woven 
Spread of green and white 
design 









A CALIFORNIA HOUSE OF MONTEREY TYPE 
The House of Edwin J. Cutting, Los Angeles 
GARVIN HODSON, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by George D. Haight 








NEW ENGLAND SHIPOWNERS who sailed around the 
Horn and remained to build new homes on the Bay 
of Monterey are responsible for this type of house 
which so charmingly combines the traditions of 
Spain with those of New England. Although the 
walls of this modern house are built of concrete 
covered with stucco, they retain the massive appear- 
ance and mellow texture of the old adobe walls. 
The front door opens on a shallow hallway opposite 
the stairway which ascends through an arched 
opening. This house was given by the Southern 
California Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects the Honor Award for the best six-room 
residence built from 1926 to 1930 
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THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE with its balconies 
and patio suggests Spain rather more than 
New England, and, as is usual in 
Southern countries, the patio is as much a 
living-room as a garden. Here native 
sycamores give ample summer shade, and 
also a ot ait tree which was raised 
from seed found in the sea chest of a 
clipper-ship captain who sailed from New 
Bedford around the Horn to Monterey. In 
this chest were also found seeds of phlox, 
sweet-William, and other New England 
flowers, which are now planted side by side 
with flowers the Spanish padres might 
have gathered for their mission gardens 
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Photographs by Harold Haliday Costasn 





PAINTED PATTERNS FOR MODERN WALLS 


A Fresh Interpretation of a Long Forgotten Art 
BY MEDORA ADDISON NUTTER 


CATTERED over the country, but 
S chiefly centred in the Connecticut 
Valley region, are a handful of old houses on 
whose plastered walls may still be found the 
traces of faded stencil decoration — patterns 
which were designed to fit varving wall spaces 
and which were finished with enough free- 
hand work to give them life and originality. 
They were probably painted toward the end 
of the eighteenth or beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when expensive wallpapers, 
which only the very rich could afford to hang 
on their walls, were first being introduced 
into the States. But lesser folk with the same 
desire for color in their homes found that 
paint could achieve much the same effect as 
wallpaper, and itinerant artists were hired to 
paint free-hand landscape murals or stencil 
patterns on the walls of the more important 
rooms of the house. 

Thanks to this encouragement, native 
craftsmen were given the opportunity to 
evolve a racy, indigenous style of decoration 
which, in spite of its humble beginnings, has 
been a real contribution to our heritage. The 
more naive of the patterns in the old 
houses derived from peasant sources, but 
many were designed by men whose memories 


Photograph by Karl La Roche 
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were haunted by more classical decoration. 

All our other arts we have inherited or 
assimilated from other countries, but this 
particular form of wall decoration — more 
rigid than free-hand painting, yet far more 
elastic than a mere repetition of uniform 
stencils — seems to be purely indigenous and, 
curiously enough, is only just being  re- 
discovered and appraised. Fortunately Mr. 
Edward B. Allen in his book on Early Ameri- 
can Wall Paintings, published in 1926, has 
photographed and recorded many of these 
old frescoes, which might otherwise never 
have been brought to light, and to him we 
are indebted for our historical data. 

A year or two before the publication of this 
book, Miss Marion C. Bridgman, an artist of 
wide experience in decoration, was taken to 
see an old house in Washington,Connecticut. 


IN THE MORNING-ROOM of the country 
house of Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr., the 
background of the wall decoration is a clear 
jonquil-yellow. A more accurate impression 
of the values of the pattern is given by the 
photograph of the detail (left), as the general 
illustration (above) overestimates the whiteness 


of the birds and flowers 








The owner, Mr. Hickox, whose 
family had lived in this house 
for generations, in attempting 
to paste back a bit of loosened 
paper on the wall of one of the 
rooms had discovered sten- 
ciled plaster beneath. Care- 
fully transferring the fine old 
paper to another room, the full 
beauty of the original stencil 
decoration was revealed. 
What Miss Bridgman’s artis- 
tic eye and creative imagina- 
tion saw in the exquisite 
patterns on these plastered 
walls was not only the beauty 
of a forgotten art but its still 
vital charm, which she felt 
sure could be the inspiration 
for a new type of decoration 
eminently fitted to modern 
needs and tastes. Then and 
there she decided that she 
would undertake the revival 
of this art, and, collaborating 
with Miss Alice Erskine, and 
encouraged by the architect, 
Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
who were equally impressed 
with the possibilities of this 
type of decoration, she has 
successfully proved her theory 
to be entirely correct. 
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In these days when strik- 
ingly beautiful wallpapers of 
every description may be pro- 
cured at prices within the 
reach of even the most modest 
purse, the eighteenth-century 
reason for using painted walls 
no longer exists. But one very 
vital reason still does and al- 
w will exist, so long as 
wallpaper comes to us in rolls 
and must be applied in regular 
strips. Doors and windows 
must inevitably cut into the 
design of such papers, and the 
finer the paper the more 
noticeable is this limitation. 
Painted patterns, on the other 
hand, are designed especially 
to fit the available wall space 
of a room, and once the eye 
becomes accustomed to this 
careful adjustment of design it 
will find no satisfaction in 
even the loveliest of patterned 
papers if the design is marred 
by unfortunate openings and 
awkward corners. Some wall- 
papers, especially those of 
indistinct or all-over patterns, 
avoid this difficulty, but many 
suffer from its handicap. 

(Continued on page 386) 








THE DECORATION in the hallway of Mrs. Weld’s house at Greenwich, Connecticut, and in the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Sturtevant of Katonah, New York, well illustrates the adaptability of painted patterns to a formal setting. Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., Architect 
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THESE GLASSES of assorted sizes 
have colored stripes that sug- 
gest chintz. On these pictured 
a broad stripe of old blue is 
edged with a line of delicate 
green, but there are other 
combinations 


. June at the Art Center in New York 
City there was an exhibition of fine 
glass made under the direction of Mr. A. 
Douglas Nash, artist and craftsman. It was 
a collection of singular delicacy and loveli- 
ness of form, and unusual beauty in both 
texture and coloring. But arresting as it was, 








- 


FINE CRAFTSMAN- 


the variegated colors 
of the chintz glass, 
makes these small 
containers particu- 
larly charming 


there seemed to be a greater significance 
attached to it than just that of intrinsic 
value: it was an artisan product in an age of 
machines and mass production. 

In this day of swift and vivid living we 
need a quiet moment to reflect on just what 
that really means. The machine touches our 
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SHIP, together with 


Photographs by Whiting-Salzmen 





ey FROM A RECENT EXHIBITION 


OF 


GLASSWARE 
A Field where the Craftsman still is Supreme 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


lives on every facet. We have given ourselves 
willingly and easily to its power, for through 
its increased production and lowered cost 
yesterday’s luxuries have become to-day’s 
necessities and we have been willing to 
forfeit individuality and too often beauty for 
the sake of comfort and efficiency. Every- 
where so much of life is controlled by the 
pressure of an electric button or the turn of a 
switch. 

It is not strange either that we should 
begin to think quite unconsciously in terms 
of the machine. Gradually it absorbs the 
ceaseless whirl of life and sends it forth 
again reinterpreted with mechanized preci- 
sion. At first we rebel, but eventually we 
accept, and so variable is human nature that 
the very precision against which we at first 
fought becomes the standard by which we 
judge. And in the process the personal touch 
of the artisan and the characteristic beauty 
of his product have been almost forgotten. 

Development of the machine era has been 
markedly aided by the facility with which 
certain essential materials have given them- 
selves to the purpose. Metal has lent itself 
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with almost spectacular ease. Cloth for 
years has been its product. The adaptation of 
certain other stuffs has been more gradual. 
But there is one ingredient in our daily life 
which is decidedly reluctant to yield itself 
completely and exchange its delicate indi- 
viduality for the mechanized standardization 
of the machine. That material is glass. 
From its very inception glass has been an 
aristocrat, its fragility giving it a precious- 
ness and beauty that classed it with the 
choicest treasures of the world. Distinguished 
by centuries of fine tradition and craftsman- 
ship, it yielded slowly to the pressure of the 
machine, so that it was not until our own 
twentieth century that much of the work of 
glassmaking, such as bottles, preserving jars, 
and the cheaper types of glassware that had 
hitherto been done by hand, was given over 
to mechanical power. From that time house- 
hold glass has become increasingly available 
both in quantity and in price. Except in one 
or two instances modern design has not yet 
been applied to it, so that it is still brought 
forth in traditional and conservative design, 
having lost the beauty of the handmade 
article and having gained as yet only a 
glimpse of the potentialities of fine mechani- 
cal design. Keen and avid as our modern 
production methods are to-day, they have not 
as yet been able to capture the ultimate 
beauty of fine glass and couple it with 
industrial science. As yet there is no substi- 
tute for the age-old art of blowing fine glass 
by hand, so that to-day it is still produced by 
the identical craft methods that were used in 
the best periods in the history of glassmak- 
ing. A seething pot of molten glass, a blasting 
hot furnace, a slender blow tube, a workman 
Who is innately the artist — through such 
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UTILITARIAN GLASS in 


rare and lovely forms. 
The intrinsic beauty of 
this glassware is only 
suggested in the picture, 
since rich coloring plays 
an important part in 
them. Note the faint 
suggestion of the diaper 
pattern in the shallow 
bowl of the sherbet 
glass. Both the ‘tri- 
angle twist’ and the 
‘flip twist’ stems are 
shown here 


THESE PLATES show 


clearly the chintz pat- 
terns, of which there 
are innumerable com- 
binations 


means alone is beautiful glass still achieved. 

In this glass of Mr. Nash’s we find the 
finest expression of the artist and the artisan. 
Creative strength, skill, love of beauty, 
sincerity — all are here tangibly evident in 
beautiful coloring, texture, and form. One 
need not expect to find extremes of form or 
anything approaching the modernistic in a 
craft where the background lies in centuries 
of such fine tradition. It would no doubt be 
possible to reflect this angle of the modern 
idea, but how incongruous to imitate what is 
so essentially the prerogative of the machine! 
The shapes and contours of Mr. Nash’s glass 
are simple and direct, as befits the methods 
by which they are produced. A fine feeling 
for proportion and grace of line transcends 
the commonplace and lifts them into the 
realm of artistic beauty. 

So much that we never dream of lies behind 
a beautiful piece of glass. We speak often 
of ‘the romance of glass,’ meaning of course 
the fascinating story of its historical progres- 
sion. But let us take, for instance, a single 
stemmed goblet — any one of those that help 
to illustrate this article. Tempered in its 
‘metal’ is a real story. A mere fragment of 
beauty so delicate (Continued on page 390) 




















Two Houses BY WALDRON FAULKNER 


Submitted in our last Small-House Competition 





Photographs by John Wallace Gillies, Inc. 


Tuts HOUsE in Bedford, New York, was planned for a 
man and his wife and two servants, the special problem being to 
build a rambling house of stone at moderate cost. The walls are of 
twelve-inch field stone laid in mortar of natural color over a wood 
frame; the trim is putty color with doors stained to simulate 
weathered oak. The roof is heavy slate 
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THE ILLUSTRATION on the opposite page shows the forecourt, 
which gives entrance to the paved terrace and to the service court and garage 
at the left. This paved entrance terrace is shown above, as seen from a 
grass terrace which surrounds the library and sunroom. The beautiful 
stonework, well-placed apple tree, and excellent fenestration contribute to 
the attractiveness of this house 
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A DETAILED VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE TERRACE Showing the interesting design of the paving worked out with 
bluestone and brick. The restraint of the planting and the character of the plant material should be especially noted. 
Robert L. Fowler, Landscape Architect 
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Tue House or 


Wa.pron FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 


At Bronxville, New York 


THE REAR VIEW OF THIS HOUSE, with terrace 
and bowed windows of living-room and 
dining-room, is shown above. The house is 
of white stucco on metal lath, with white 
trim, and doors and windows of peacock- 
blue. The roof is of slate. The entrance 
door shown at the right is notable and will 
appear to still better advantage after the 
vines have grown 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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THE HOUSE FACES NORTHEAST; thus the terrace 
and living quarters have southern and western exposure: 
The living-room has three paneled walls of moulded pine 
of random widths and the fourth wall of peach-color plas- 
ter. The floor is of wide boards of American walnut 
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HY a decorator? If the question 

were asked of any of the older pro- 
fessions, — why a lawyer, why a doctor, why 
an architect? —it would be considered so 
easy of reply as to be superfluous. We consult 
a lawyer, a doctor, an architect, because for 
centuries those professions have ministered to 
our needs in legal affairs, in affairs of health, 
and in affairs of housing. Their functions are 
so thoroughly well established in our minds 
that to seek their guidance is a matter of 
course. 

Not nearly so clear of definition is the func- 
tion of the interior decorator. This, the 
newest of the professions, has yet to define 
its scope of operations completely, both to all 
those who claim to practise it as their pro- 
fession and to the public who profit by it 
when well practised. 


ET us be absolutely frank and state at the 
:. beginning that there are plenty of 
poorly trained, inexperienced decorators. By 
the same token, there are many inefficient 
lawyers, doctors, and architects. That fact 
in no wise detracts from the essential benefit 
of the professions of law, medicine, and 
architecture and their basic necessity to the 
service of the public. 

What does a decorator actually do for the 
professional fee which she charges? 

In the first place, the plans for a home are 
brought to her, more frequently than not, 
when the house has been completely built for 
the client, or when he has purchased a house 
or leased an apartment already laid out for 
any tenant and no one family particularly. 
There will, no doubt, come a time when archi- 
tect and decorator are consulted simultane- 
ously, and much unnecessary difficulty 
avoided, but alas, we are not yet in that 
golden era! 

After considering the plans, the decorator’s 
first step is to ascertain the requirements of 
the family in relation to their particular mode 
of living. Sometimes only slight modification 
of plans is necessitated, but many apartments 
have to be adapted to a certain tenant’s needs 
by definite structural changes. These the 
decorator undertakes to outline and supervise. 

Not until interior structure and back- 
ground have been perfectly adapted to the 
client’s requirements can the decorator turn 
her attention to actual furnishings. 

The very abundance of beautiful products 
for the furnishing of a home spells confusion 
to the ideas of any who have not given careful 
study to what is best suited for their particu- 
lar personal environment. Faced with this 
avalanche of interesting and beautiful con- 
tributions toward his home, the client seeks 
advice and guidance from a decorator who 
knows exactly how, where, and what to 
choose, and how to assemble the composite 


THE WHYS AND HOWS OF PROFESSIONAL DECORATING 


BY ELIZABETH AVERELL ROGERSON 


whole in the most befitting manner possible 
for this client’s home. For years she has been 
constantly in touch with this immense 
‘market,’ knows its development thoroughly, 
and can successfully steer her client through 
its mazes. He reaps the benefit of her long 
experience both in monetary and in esthetic 
values with a surety impossible to any but 
those who have acquired this knowledge as 
part of the equipment for their profession. 

From furniture to fabrics is the next step. 
Sound judgment on many points is vital to 
the selection of right fabrics. Color is more 
or less an obvious merit or demerit. More 
subtle is the balance to be maintained in 
design, so that design of fabrics, design of 
furniture, and the architectural and decora- 
tive design of background in a room will be 
complementary one to the other. Texture of 
fabrics also enters into this symphony and, 
together with color, can strike discord or 
harmony — dependent upon the creative 
ability and technical knowledge of the 
decorator. 

There are still those who believe that read- 
ing magazine articles or attending lectures 
will render them independent of the decora- 
tor’s services, and perhaps enable them thus 
to obtain a home distinctly to their own 
taste. A word to the wise may not be amiss. 
The correlation of the work of the architect, 
decorator, and even landscape architect, 
from the first inception of the plans, is really 
essential to the achievement of a satisfactory 
home. It is not often that sufficient knowl- 
edge is derived from self-education in interior 
decoration to provide a proper understanding 
of architectural planning. The proficient 
decorator is trained in the coérdination of 
the spheres of the architect, the decorator, 
and, wherever possible, the landscape archi- 
tect. The fundamental balance of utility and 
beauty in interior decoration rests upon this 
unity of purpose between the three profes- 
sions, and even to the most intelligent lay- 
man it is rarely given to bring about this 
unity. 


AVING considered the esthetic rea- 
H sons of ‘Why a Decorator,’ it will be 
well now to discuss the financial side of the 
matter. It is impossible for any decorator 
to state at the outset what the cost of any 
house will be; therefore no hard-and-fast 
general rule can be defined. Each client 
presents a distinct problem for consideration, 
and his particular requirements cannot be 
gauged by the requirements of others, even 
those of similar inclinations. Until the plans 
begin to develop, the decorator is loath to 
express even an approximate estimate. There 
is no basis of cost from which she can work, 
such, for example, as an architect can adopt 
by using cost per cubic foot of a determined 
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style and material as a preliminary calcu- 
lation. 


HIS enforced vagueness at the com- 

mencement of associations, imposed by 
conditions which neither the client nor the 
decorator can at this time control, demands 
confidence on the part of the client. It goes 
further than a trust in the decorator’s artistic 
ability. The client must have equal faith in 
her ‘financial-mindedness’ and business fore- 
sight. Unless he has this confidence from 
both points of view, it would be as well for 
him not to go to that decorator, or, for that 
matter, to any decorator. However, one who 
is worthy of such trust is entitled to it, and 
the client will quickly learn that the closer the 
cooperation in the beginning, the more it 
reverts to his own benefit. It would be ex- 
tremely helpful if, at this early stage, clients 
would suggest maximum and minimum 
amounts which they are prepared to spend on 
furnishing their homes, just as they would 
state to an architect that they require such 
and such accommodation in a house of a cer- 
tain style for an expenditure of approximately 
so much. With this maximum and minimum 
before her, the decorator can proceed much 
more intelligently with her advice and 
estimates. 


ROM the esthetic point of view we have 

seen the wisdom of consultation between 
client, architect, and decorator from the first 
inception of the plans of the house. There 
are excellent financial reasons for this also. 
Too frequently only the ‘small change’ of a 
stipulated expenditure on a home is left for 
furnishing and decoration, with which the 
decorator and probably the client’s wife must 
struggle to evolve an interior worthy of the 
exterior. Skimping on sound construction is 
never to be advocated, but the practical 
results of early consultation with the decora- 
tor would balance the division of expenditure 
more advantageously. This would obviate 
the continual expansion of the budget, to 
the dismay of the client, or, what is more 
important still, a home would be planned, 
smaller perhaps, but decidedly better and 
more satisfactory as an architectural and 
decorative achievement. 

Immediately the decorator has been able 
to form some idea of her client’s requirements 
and aims, schemes and estimates of the 
probable costs are made accordingly. Based 
on these a contract is drawn, stating the 
decorator’s compensation, the method by 
which purchases and charges are to be made, 
and so on. 

Here it might be well to state two points. 
A decorator undertakes the purchasing on a 
contract for a private home on the basis of 
retail values, thereby (Continued on page 392) 











THE STORY OF 
OuR UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


I. Characteristic Designs in Italy, France, and England 
from Early Times to the Seventeenth Century 


BY LUCY TAYLOR 


OST of us take our fabric designs for 

granted. If their color is pleasing and 
they fit into the color scheme they are readily 
accepted, without much attention being paid 
to the designs themselves. In other words, 
design is too often deemed relatively unim- 
portant. The large-patterned red damask 
with its full and flowing curves is apt to be 
used wherever the color is in accord with the 
furnishings, quite regardless of other con- 
siderations. As a result this large-scale pat- 
tern may be placed upon a dainty Sheraton 
chair or, to turn the picture about, a delicate- 
toned silk velvet may be found upon a piece 
of massive Italian furniture. But such an 


inharmonious relationship is as offensive to 
the man who loves fine old furniture and is 
sensitive to its intrinsic beauty as is the 
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Fic. 2. Another early piece showing the 
effort to make the birds conform to the shape of 
the enclosing area. Although the pattern shows 
@ greater appreciation of proportion, it still 
lacks grace 


playing off key of a number of instruments 
in an orchestra to any lover of music. 

Fabrics are as pronounced in their char- 
acteristics as are people, and we cannot take 
too many liberties with them. If a person of 
gentle nature is placed under conditions ut- 
terly alien to him we cannot hope that his 
best qualities will be brought out — that he 
will give most richly of his particular abilities. 
Likewise we cannot hope to get the greatest 
pleasure from our fabrics without the most 
sympathetic treatment of them from the 
standpoint of design as well as of color. They 
are at home only when they are placed in a 
sympathetic setting. 

In this day when strict period consistency 
is no longer observed, particular care needs 
to be given to design. The only sound basis 





for successful mingling of periods is a nice 
appreciation of the very essence of pattern 
and form expression. As it seems to be im- 
possible to attain this appreciation without 
measuring our taste against the finest ex- 
pression of the work of the previous centuries, 
some knowledge of the history of the subjects 
becomes necessary. However, the develop- 
ment of design in these old fabrics is a fas- 
cinating ‘story — hence this historical study 
is no arduous task. 

Early designs in Western Europe were ex- 
ceedingly crude. We are apt to forget the 
struggle that was going on in Europe about 
400 to 1300 or 1400 A.D. The Roman Empire 
was a thing of the past, and long years of 
assimilation and growth necessarily followed 
while the Northern hordes were coming into 
their own. Religious belief also changed en- 
tirely, thus further contributing to the artis- 
tic confusion. Fine craftsmanship usually 
develops during reasonably peaceful times, 
when there is sufficient leisure — and money 
—to make a demand for the work of the 
craftsmen. The last of the Roman work had 
been slovenly, and the work done under the 
impulse of the early Christian movement, 
with the entire elimination of the older classic 
motives, was slow in maturing. What vital- 
ity was left seems to have been centred 
mostly in the extreme East, in the centre of 
the Eastern Empire, Constantinople. 

And it was there, sometime before 600 
A.D., that European silk weaving first was 
introduced. China and the East long had 
had it. But it was Justinian, the Eastern 
emperor at the time, who brought to Europe 
the secret of the culture of the silkworm. 
For years the woven designs followed closely 
those Eastern influences as Constantinople 
looked to the East for its products, turning to 


the West only for its market. During those 


long years of the so-called Dark Ages it 
was one of the trade gateways to Europe. 
Chinese, Persian, and later Mohammedan or 
Saracenic design appeared most naturally in 
the copies and adaptations of the new craft. 
They were mingled with the early Christian 
symbols that had been gradually taking 
form, as well as with an occasional classic 
note inspired probably by the many Greeks 
and Romans who dwelt in the old city. 

The Crusades added still greater impetus 
to the Western trade, and many of the East- 
ern products went back into the rough 
medieval castles of Italy, France, Germany, 
and Britain, forming in a small way the be- 
ginning of interest in more comfortable and 
better-looking furnishings. The Crusades 
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Photographs by courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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Fic. 1. A pattern of the twelfth century 
from Sicily which shows many Persian charac- 
teristics. The effect is crude, but full of naive 
charm 


were also largely instrumental in developing 
commerce between the East and West 
through new channels in Italy, thus assisting 
her to lay the foundations of her future great- 
ness. In the year 1000 A.D. a silk factory was 
started in Sicily. Soon this manufacture of 
fabrics spread into other sections of Italy, 
and by 1250, when the Renaissance in art and 
letters began to leaven the entire Italian 
thought, the production of woven fabrics in 
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Fic. 3. Am early fourteenth-century pat- 
tern showing marked and vigorous rhythms 
both in the drawing of the eagles and in the 
repeat over the surface 
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Italy was well established. Even in these 
first designs we see the characteristics that 
later were to become identified with Italian 
Renaissance work. 

One of these early fabrics is shown in 
Figure 1. It is fascinating in its crudeness 
and directness. In earlier pieces we should 
have seen such simple geometric forms as 
circles, first used alone, then locked together 
and possibly enclosing small central figures of 
some sort —all crudely drawn, but simple and 
honest in character. Technique had not 
reached the point of skill where it could be of 
any great assistance. Each step of progress 
in pattern tells its story of the mastery of 
some technical weaving problem as well as of 
greater skill in designing. 

The face-to-face birds in the illustration — 
perhaps one might better say neck-to-neck, 
as they seem to have a marked distaste for 
each other’s facial appearance —and the 
back-to-back animals show the Persian in- 
fluence. So also do the geometric forms so 
painstakingly placed in the intervening field 
—with all of their little conventional 
floriated forms. The design is full of Persian 
characteristics. The Mohammedans were 
forbidden to represent animate things — 
hence the development of their rich abstract 
lacings and arabesques. But the Persians had 
retained their old floral forms, and Western 
Europe in its early days of fabric design 
often used them. The effect as we see it here 
is childish, but full of naive charm. 

The next type of design seems to have been 
the gradual development of the geometric 


Fic. 4. A type of velvet pattern (left) common 
during the late fourteenth and the fifteenth 
century, which shows a marked advance in 
skill of weaving and designing 


Fic. 5. The development of this type of pat- 


the enclosing framework as well as the more 
attractive forms within 


Fic. 6. A beautiful example (below) of the 
use of the reverse curve in forms common 
during the fifteenth century 
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framework with various forms used within 
the square, circle, hexagon, or ogee. Figure 2 
shows a characteristic design of interlaced 
squares with a bird in the centre. Both the 
bird and the square show greater appreciation 
of proportion than those in the preceding 
design. They are still marked, however, by 
the dominating characteristics of sturdy 
honesty and struggle rather than by skill and 
grace. 

It is interesting to trace the gradual in- 
crease in skill that was coming in the use of 
the geometric frame on which the repeat is 
built, resulting in the development of the 
ogival base upon which the majority of de- 
signs were built for the next four hundred 
years. 

It is worth while to note also that the 
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tern (right) came with the rapidly acquired 
freedom and skill shown in the shaping of 























enclosed figures are improving markedly in 
two respects. First, they suit the size of the 
background and the area of the enclosing 
figure better. This results in a much easier 
movement for our eyes. Second, the forms 
are shaped with more regard for the lines of 
the enclosing figure— another easing of 
strain upon our attention. Note, too, that 
we have the same vigor and sturdy bluntness. 
The designs are bold and direct. 

After this stage development came swiftly, 
as the illustrations show. Both outer and 
inner forms became more varied and also 
showed constant increase in skill in the 
apportionment of the sizes of the areas, so as 
toi lead the attention easily, continuously, 
and in thoroughly entertaining fashion, 
up to the central or focal group. Sometimes 
these central items were falcons, sometimes 
dogs, sometimes eagles, deer, — a vast array 
of animals, — and sometimes they were like 
sections or silhouettes of fruits much con- 
ventionalized, the most popular being the 
artichoke, the pomegranate. and the cone. 
Along with this scheme of symmetrical left 
and right balance over a central vertical 
motif there were also developing fascinating 
free motifs with vigorous rhythms. The 
Italians always have shown a marked feeling 
for rhythm, and their Renaissance work is 
full of it. This type of design persisted 
throughout the Renaissance, and some of the 
most vigorous small patterns of the period 
from 1550 to 1600 have it in marked degree. 

As skill in weaving as well as skill in de- 
signing grew, forms became much more 
subtle and varied. Not all of them followed 
the Persian character. Often we find the 
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Saracenic strap or the abstract curve used 
most adroitly, as shown in Figure 6. 

There came a day at last when the design- 
ers and workmen mastered their idiom — 
and these are the great days of Italian 
Renaissance pattern in fabric. And what a 
wealth of it there is! How rich and how 
valuable a record is indicated in part by the 
fact that a majority of our damask and 
brocatelle designs are either copied directly 
from them or are inspired by them. The 
pattern of the damask that graces our sofa 
may have been used by a Medici or a doge of 
Venice. 

In type the designs were widely varied, for 
the Italians were a vigorous race and fertility 
of invention was with them a marked charac- 
teristic. The richness of their fancy is be- 
wildering. . Illustrations of several patterns 
of this period are shown, and it should be 
noted that the long struggle in design to make 
all of the many items play only their pro- 
portionate parts has come to an end. The 
patterns of the great period are masterpieces 
of design unity — with that coherence in 
size and shape which allows them to present 
a simple and dominating idea. Note, too, 
the perfect characterization of curves and 
forms to suit the furniture of the period. 
There is nothing trivial about good Italian 
curves of the best period. They are as full of 
vigor and as boldly related as are the heavy 
mouldings and sturdy details ‘of their furni- 
ture. Powerful delineation, almost boisterous 
at times in the latter periods — but hand- 
some. They are as daring as they are in- 
genious and full of fancy. 

Not every type of building would have 
been complemented by them. But the 


Italians built largely, too. Not only were 
spaces big and handled in vigorous fashion; 
they were stately and rich. These fabric de- 
signs are apt to be large — they were needed 
thus. Moreover, they have dignity and 
formality in their splendid sweep of lines and 
skillful interweaving of forms. They never 
descend into frivolity. When they are gay 
they are like strong men, laughing aloud. 

It is interesting to note that in the de- 
velopment of these patterns the classic motifs 
that had been the basis of the new architec- 
ture and furniture were so slow to appear. 
We find for the most part the older Eastern 
influence still prevailing — the floral forms, 
the artichoke, the pineapple, the vase. It 
was not until quite late in the Renaissance 
development that the acanthus appeared. 
Even then the Persian forms were still used 
— possibly due to the continued trade with 
the East through Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. 

At last, floral forms based upon the 
European gardens began to appear — still, 
however, often in the old ogival structure 
that had been used so long. But strength was 
now passing from Italy into the hands of 
France, and it is to the French that we must 
look for our great development in the use of 
the Western European flora. 

Louis XI had started the French silk in- 
dustry at Tours; Francis | had fostered it at 
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Fic. 7. A characteristic use of floral and lace 


forms of the late French Renaissance is 
shown above 


Fic. 8. One of the small velvets (left) of the 
later Renaissance which is characterized by 
boldness, bluntness, and not too fine con- 
sideration in the drawing 


Fic. 9. An interesting variation (right) of 
the seventeenth century after the flower forms 
of Europe began to be used 
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Lyons, and during the next hundred years 
France made tremendous strides artistically, 
culminating in the idiom of the French 
Renaissance of Louis XIV. The forms were 
a direct outgrowth of the Italian ones, with 
steadily increasing use of the natural flora 
and a gradual breaking away from any ob- 
vious ogival structure. 

France has always given us a quality in 
design that no other nation has expressed — 
a quality of finesse in proportion that is de- 
lightful, a lightness and elegance that seem to 
come from the most charming precision of 
thought. Perhaps that accounts in part for 
their masterly handling of detail, quite 
different from the sturdy robustness of the 
Italian handling. One needs only to study 
the illustrations of the brocades of Louis XIV 
type to see these qualities in the fabric 
story. It is hard to imagine anything more 
full of charm than are these old pieces. 
Formal, too, just as Versailles is formal. 
They also demand the large-scale room, the 
furniture of dignified character, the ornate 
architectural setting. 

England was to have its heyday later. Up 
to the end of the Jacobean period, or about 
1690, apparently she, too, followed the Italian 
lead and used largely of the products of both 
the Italian and the French looms. But she 
had also her own mode of design thinking 
that had been expressed for many years 
through embroidery. For years she had been 
famous for her crewel embroidery, which 
was executed sometimes on linen, sometimes 
on richer stuffs. The designs seem to have 
been based exclusively upon the Persian 
types, and in the (Continued on page 406) 
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FOLDING TABLES OF DIVERS 


KINDS FOR DIVERS USES 





STRICTLY MODERN is this extension 


refectory table of maple bordered with 
walnut. Planned especially for the 
combination living-room and dining- 
room, it has space beneath the top for 
silver or linen and a shelf to hold 
magazines or other accessories while 
the table is being used for dining. 
Courtesy of Hearthstone Furniture 
Company 


A MAHOGANY SHERATON GATE-LEG 


TABLE in miniature size folds into 
practically nothing or opens out 
quite generously to be used at a sofa 
end, or temporarily as a tea table. 
Courtesy of Camden Shops 
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THIs ENGLISH BUTLER’S TRAY mounted on legs makes a 
splendid coffee table. It may be brought in with the service on it 
and with the leaves up as shown. When they are let down the 
table is a generous oval of old mahogany. Courtesy of Alice Marks 


THIS TRESTLE-TYPE BUTTERFLY TABLE 
is a less familiar form of the favorite 
of Colonial times so popular to-day. 
Although folded this is but 6” 
wide, it opens up into a round table 
26’ in diameter. It may be obtained 
in maple or in the more formal 
walnut. Courtesy of The Val-Kill 
Shop . 
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A DE LUXE BRIDGE TABLE made to 
harmonize with the nicest eighteenth- 
century surroundings, with a frame 
of finely detailed mahogany and. a 
playing surface of silk moire, has 
set-in marble ash trays or coasters. 
It comes also in fine lacquer finishes 
for cardrooms and sunrooms. Courtesy 


of Miss Higgs, Inc. 
















IRRORS have long since ceased to function merely 

as looking-glasses in which to behold one’s image. 

Their reflecting surfaces have been found to add immeasur- 

ably to the feeling of space, light, and color in any interior 

in which they may be used and to enhance the value of 

other furnishings, for the reflection of an object is often 
more beautiful than the thing itself. 

A mirror may be so hung as to reflect a bit of the outdoor 
landscape, and in this sense become a picture. It may be 
used to reflect color. It may be used to catch daylight, and 
thus brighten a part of a room that would otherwise be 
lifeless, or it may serve to produce a brilliant reduplication 
of artificial lights. 

In the average home there is hardly a room that cannot 
be improved by the use of at least one mirror in the right 
place, and many an uninteresting wall space may thus be 
invested with character and charm. 

Even a small room will acquire an appearance of spa- 
ciousness if a mirror is placed at one end or opposite the 
entrance into another room, and one of correct proportions, 
when hung between two windows at the end of a narrow 
room, will convert an uninteresting apartment into one 
having the indefinable charm of ‘style.’ 

There is no simpler way to give distinction to a hall than 
to introduce a mirror. Most halls are too small for pictures 
or for the effective use of other decoration, but no hall is 
too small or unpretentious for a mirror. It is always ap- 
propriate, always an improvement, and in a dark hall or 
on a dark stairway it is gloom-dispelling. 

Since its inception the mirror has been regarded as a 
precious thing — something to be treasured and carefully 
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MIRRORS PAST 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON 


Tis MIRROR of characteristic modern simplicity takes the 
form of a three-panel screen. It is effectively grouped with 
a tall chest of green lacquer with silver trim which houses 
various dressing-table appointments, and a round bench 
whose top is upholstered with a quilted Normandy petti- 
coat. Courtesy of Lord © Taylor and Park Avenue 
Gallery : 


WITH DECORATION massed on the sides rather than across 
the top, this modern mirror is a radical departure from 
precedent. The narrow panels on either side are of glass 
tiles decorated with clear glowing red, gold, and black in 
geometric designs, bordered by a narrow gilt metal framing. 
Courtesy of Eugene Schoen 
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AND PRESENT 


AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


A REPRODUCTION of the famous Endicott mirror of Bilboa 
type originally imported to Marblehead from the Bay of 
Biscay during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Sheraton furniture and the urn-shaped lamp are quite in 
keeping with this very lovely glass. Courtesy of Cooper, 
Williams, Inc. 


AN EXQUISITE MIRROR from Persia, made in the early days 
of the eighteenth century, encased in a box with side wings 
that could be folded together over the front to protect the 
glass when traveling from place to place. The framing 
which encloses the mirror consists of tiles of mirrored glass 
elaborately painted with floral decoration, and the inside 
of the folding doors is also decorated. Courtesy of Little 
Gallery 














guarded from all harm. In the early days it was the product 
of much painstaking labor and a luxury to be indulged in 
only by persons of great wealth —a fitting gift to pass 
from one potentate to another. Gifted artisans have vied 
with one another in devising frames that should be worthy 
of its importance, and the story of mirrors in decorative 
furnishings echoes faithfully the progress of evolution in the 
great cycle of style development. 

Mirrors have been framed with simple panels of wood in 
the natural finish or elaborately carved and gilded, of wood 
decorated with marquetry or combined with inlays of 
tortoise shell, of filigree metal gilded and fastened together 
with wire or enclosing precious marbles, of lacquer or 
painted glass, and, perhaps most unusual of all, of strips of 
mirrored glass held together with wood. But whatever the 
substance of which they have been constructed, in style 
they have reflected the character of other furnishings of the 
period. 

Famous cabinetmakers of early days, whose names are 
so familiar to every appreciative admirer of the examples 
of their craft preserved in museums or worthily reproduced, 
have apparently devoted quite as much attention to the 
framing of a mirror as to the construction of the more sub- 
stantial pieces of furniture which it was to accompany. 

Mirror frames may be of the utmost simplicity or they 
may be in accord with a lavish scheme of decoration. The 
craftsman of to-day, adventuring in the spirit of modern- 
ism, is quite properly shaping and framing his mirrors in a 
manner reflecting the simplicity of line characteristic of the 
present-day movement in furniture building. 

From the atelier of such a (Continued on page 408) 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, Phila. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


A People whose Handicrafts merit wider Recognition 
BY JOHN RAMSAY 


j ee interest shown in recent years in 
the. furniture and accessories of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country is well merited. 
These people have not received the attention 
they deserve from our historians, and par- 
ticularly from the students of our early 
handicrafts. They were the only,considerable 
Continental European element in our early 
immigration, and, being set apart from their 
neighbors by language, race, and religion, 
retained a distinct individuality, under which 
their daily life and its adjuncts accepted 
slowly the improvements and changes which 
took place around them. 

The name ‘Dutch’ is, of course, a mis- 
nomer, as these people were Germans from 
the Palatinate, Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Alsace, and Switzerland. The first to 
come were the Mennonites, driven out of 
Alsace and the Palatinate by the invading 
armies of Louis XIV of France, and they 
built the first church in Germantown, now 








Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, Phila. 


THE CHEST of pine 
on the left has 
very beautifully 
decorated sunken 
panels. The one 
on the right is of 
solid ae with 
Star decoration in- 


laid 
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THE GREAT HALL at Millbach, Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania, whose main feature 
is the huge fireplace crowned by a mantel 
nearly ten feet long hewn from one piece of 
oak 


part of Philadelphia, in 1688. The Dunkards, 
a German sect with tenets resembling those 
of the Quakers, settled west of Philadelphia 
about 1720. In 1732, the Ephrata Commun- 
ity was founded as the Seventh Day Baptist 
Society, a communistic settlement with strict 
religious rules. They had a ‘Brother House,’ 
and later, when women insisted on joining, a 
‘Sister House,’ a refectory, and a printing 
press, which issued the monumental Martyr 
Book of twelve hundred pages in 1784. The 
members of this community were Moravians, 
who also, under Count Zinzendorf, settled 
Bethlehem in 1740. 

At one time the flow of German immi- 
grants was so great that the Quakers who 
controlled the provincial government placed 
a head tax on them, and their influence was 
so powerful that one Moravian missionary, 
David Zeisberger, is credited with preventing 
the Delaware Indians from siding with Great 
Britain during the Revolution. Being in- 
dustrious and thrifty farmers, these people 
spread out from their original settlements into 
most of central Pennsylvania, western Mary- 
land, the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and 
various localities in West Virginia and Ohio. 

Throughout all this territory, the ‘Dutch’ 
have retained their identity and their aloof- 
ness, and have clung tenaciously to the ideas 
and manners, as well as the goods and chat- 
tels, of their ancestors. Although they are 
almost without exception prosperous, in- 
dustrious, and thrifty, their life in some 
settlements is unbelievably primitive even 
to-day. The language, a South German 
dialect, with some words of English, is still 
spoken freely, although almost everyone can 
now speak English. A neat frame house may 
supplant the old log or stone cabin, but the 
latter is always retained, and often houses 
the family overflow. 

The traditional dress is retained, sad- 
colored garments reminiscent of the days 
of many petticoats for the women, with 


THIS OLD WARDROBE with its interest- 
ing carving shows that the work of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch craftsmen can compare favorably 
with that of cabinetmakers in more sophis- 
ticated communities 
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bonnets occasionally showing a sly hint of 
coquettish adornment among the younger 
generation. The men wear square beards, or 
long hair, according to the principles of their 
sect, black broadcloth suits of antique cut, 
and wide, low-brimmed black hats. And the 
children are quaintest of all, small replicas of 
their parents. 

The frivolities of this world are sternly re- 
pressed. No gold ornaments, even watches, 
can be worn, and the automobile, which was 
banned for years, is now permitted only if 
painted a funereal black. Almost all the 
necessities of life are home products. Even 
the wool from the farm sheep is still occa- 
sionally spun into yarn, dyed, and knitted 
—not woven—into garments for the 
owners. 

This simple existence is, naturally, re- 
flected in the Dutch homes, intensified by 
their scrupulous and vigorous cleanliness, 


cafe apes ie 


One of the great wardrobes which were 


important pieces in the homes of the early 
settlers 


but also modified by the traditional German 
love of comfort. Their outstanding charac- 
teristics, in fact, are simplicity, comfort, and 
solidity, combined with an unexpected feeling 
for color. Furniture, fabrics, accessories such 
as tinware and china, interior and exterior, 
all show vivid hues. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch blue, a clear bright shade with no 
hint of another color to warm its blueness, is 
the favorite, with crude red, yellow, and 
green also used. One family painted their 
doors, inside and out, pale green with orchid 
panels, but the community did not entirely 
approve of this innovation. 

The usual Dutch interior is severely sim- 
ple, but bright and cheerful. The walls are 
generally plain, often whitewashed, and the 
woodwork white or brightly colored. The 
floor, covered with small bright hooked or 
braided rugs, may be painted, but is usually 
scrubbed almost white; ‘eating one’s dinner 
off the floor’ would be quite possible in 
these houses. 


A BEDRooM from Millbach with a 
Sreat summer beam of poplar running through 
the centre. These rooms are now in the Penn- 
Sylvania Museum 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Musewm, Memorial Hall, Phila. 
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ANOTHER VIEW of the Great Hall at Millbach which was used as living-room as well as 
kitchen. The open cupboards, long oak refectory table, and solid chairs are typical of the sturdy 


simplicity of Pennsylvania Dutch furniture 


The furniture, rather heavy and solid, 
includes no unnecessary pieces. The bright 
china and glass and painted tinware in the 
dresser or corner cupboard, old prints or glass 
paintings on the walls, and invariable flower- 
ing plants in the windows combine to make 
an impression of homely comfort. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch styles are rarely 
adapted to elegant or magnificent interiors, 
although their cabinetmakers produced some 
furniture in the classic styles which will stand 
comparison with the work of craftsmen of 
more sophisticated communities. These 
pieces suit the characteristic Dutch room by 
virtue of their simplicity of ornament and 
solidity of construction, while their dignity 





and fine proportions enable them to stand 
beside more elaborate and graceful furniture. 
But the Pennsylvania Dutch were farmers, 
and working farmers, and their homes 
reflect this fact. At the same time, they were 
always a prosperous and comfortable people, 
and the simple house or country home which 
is the ideal of so many present-day Americans 
cannot do better than adopt the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch vernacular. 

Since the original Dutch immigrants were 
mainly of the peasant class, who, crossing the 
ocean, broke all connection with their home- 
land, they did not import their choicer 
possessions as did the wealthy planters and 
traders of Virginia (Continued on page 394) 


Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, Phila. 
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A GARDEN IN NEW ORLEANS 
Whose Walls of Mellowed Brick frame the Sequestered Beauty of Bygone Days 


Campxor TREES shade this old walled garden and oleanders ave reflected in the still surface of the pool where waterlilies float. 
Over the gate grows a wide-leafed vine covered with feathery sprays of deepest rose, and growing in the garden are other plants native to 
the South — azalia, crapemyrtle, pomegranate, and bamboo. The garden of Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Dugue 
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The House Beauteful COLOR GUIDE 


ROOMS DESIGNED BY ADELINE DE VOO, Decorator 


Rendered in color by Joun Goss 


I. A Library in a Country House 


HIS month we are reproducing in color 
furnishing schemes for two libraries — 
the first a more elaborate room such as might 
be found in a larger country house, the sec- 
ond a small study which might well be a 
secondary room in a larger house or the 
principal living-room in a suburban house or 
small apartment. Both these rooms show 
an interesting modification of the modern 
mode. Modernist furniture is used, but com- 
fort and livableness have not been sacrificed. 
The library has three focal points of inter- 
est: the fireplace with its grouping of couch, 
table, and chair; the curved bay window 
with low shelf of plants and two comfortable 
chairs, and the large table and chairs oppo- 
site the fireplace. Two of these plainly show 
in the colored rendering on the next page. 
The color scheme is worked out in green 
and brown which ranges from beige to a 
warm dark tone. The walls are covered with 
a pink-beige patternless fabrikoid, a mate- 
rial that is applied like wallpaper and has the 
advantage of being washable. The floor is 
of cork without rugs except for the one small 
hooked rug of modernist design in front of 
the large table. The bookcases, which are an 
essential element in the design of the room, 
have shelves lined with the reseda-green 
found in the chintz, and cupboards below 
are painted this same color. In one panel is 
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KEY TO PLAN 


. Chair covered in green suéde cloth with 


brown piping 


. Reverse chair with same upholstery * 
. Metal table with glass top 
. Metal chairs with seats of light green 


fabrikoid 


. Library table 


Couch covered with figured’ chintz 


. Metal armchair covered with chintz like 


couch 


. Small movable steps 


Floor lamp of metal and glass 














a square recess lined with silver and con- 
taining figures illuminated by concealed 
lighting. All the panels and shelves are edged 
with bands of chromium, which is also used 
at the top of the walls in place of a cornice. 
This continues across the bay, where it 
serves as a flat rod for the hangings which 
drop from it by means of one-inch loops of 
the same brown suéde cloth of which they 
are made. At the windows, hung straight 
and fairly full, are glass curtains of green and 
brown figured voile. Two large comfortable 
chairs upholstered in green suéde cloth and 
piped with brown flank the bay; a large low 
couch by the fireplace is qpholstered in 
chintz with a modernist design in browns 
and greens; the other furniture is metal with 
light green fabrikoid seats or cushions of the 
same chintz used to cover the couch. To give 
strength to the color scheme, black is intro- 
duced in the large table top, in the marble- 
ized mantel, and in the base of the couch and 
legs of the furniture. 


Norte: All the materials used in decorating this 
room are available in the shops. If you are inter- 
ested in any of them we shall be glad to send you 
information about prices and sources. Address 
Readers’ Service, f ce Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, and send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 





The table above of metal and black bakelite is number 5 on the plan, and 
the metal chair at the left covered with light green fabrikoid, number 4 
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A LIBRARY IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 


The color scheme of this room is worked out in a range of browns and greens which give it a rich, 
substantial appearance especially appropriate for a library. Beige fabrikoid covers the walls 
and cork the floor, while the chintz of the couch and armchair (shown at the left below) adds 
further notes of these colors. The same colors are repeated in the voile of the window curtains, 
also shown below. Bands of chromium border the bookshelves and continue around the room 
in place of a cornice. 
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A SMALL STUDY IN A SUBURBAN HOUSE OR 
CITY APARTMENT 


This study, although small, offers several working or reading centres. It is worked out in a 
color scheme of brown, henna, maroon, yellow, and black. The walls have a horizontally 
striped paper graded from brown through henna, rose and pink, to yellow; the floor is black 
linoleum, the woodwork reddish brown, and the furniture natural color. Above are reproduced 
the chintz (right) which covers the chair by the fireplace and cushions on the couch and stool, 


and the Swedish net (left) used for hangings. 
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IL A Small Study in a Suburban House or City Apartment 


THE ROOM DESCRIBED BELOW IS ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR 


HIS room presented a real difficulty 
in furnishing, for two reasons. In 
the first place it is small, only 11’ 9” x 12’, 
and in the second place it has a fireplace 
close to the corner, which makes a com- 
fortable grouping of furniture around it 
extremely difficult. In spite of these handi- 
caps the room is adequately furnished 
without overcrowding, and there are three 
distinct reading or working centres: the 
large chair by the fireplace; the couch, 
which will hold two comfortably; and the 
desk, where again two may work at once. 
Although there are three doors in this room, 
it has the advantage of only one real en- 
trance, so that it is not a passageway, a 
drawback of many otherwise well-ordered 
rooms. The three groups of furniture leave 
adequate channels for traffic to and from 
the hall, closet, and lavatory. 
The color scheme of this room is based on 
a combination of brown, henna, and maroon 
with touches of yellow and black. The 
walls are of striped paper with the stripes 
running horizontally from dark brown at 
the bottom through henna and rose to 
pink and the merest suggestion of yellow at 
the top. The woodwork, which is very plain 
with veneered doors without panels, is 
painted the reddish brown of the paper. 
The baseboard is the darkest shade of 
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KEY TO PLAN 


. Armchair in brown, red, and yellow chintz 

. Desk with shelves for books 

. Chairs with seats of henna suéde cloth 

. Bench with cushion of chintz like chair 

. Bookstands 

. Lamps on bookstands 

. Couch upholstered in maroon suéde cloth 
with end table 
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Next MONTH color schemes for two more rooms 
will be shown — for a large and small bedroom. 








brown. Around the trim of the doors — 
there is no trim at the window — and out- 
lining the bookshelves is a narrow black 
band. 

The floor is covered with plain black 
linoleum with a narrow yellow stripe 
painted on it about six inches from the 
edge. There are two rag rugs in colors 
repeating those used: in the room and echo- 
ing as well the stripes of the wall. 

The furniture is of natural wood with 
black lines. It is of modernist design, al- 
though not extreme. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more practical group than the 
desk and two chairs or a more comfortable 
one than the couch with its soft cushions 
upholstered in maroon suéde cloth and 
with its end table offering lamp, book, and 
cigarette at hand. The placing of this table 
under the bookshelves makes not only a 
useful grouping, but an extremely attrac- 
tive one. These shelves, it should be no- 
ticed, are irregularly placed — again a use- 
ful as well as a decorative device. They 
are painted inside the color of the wood- 
work and edged with black. This essential 
black note is repeated in the Japanese iron 
silhouettes each side of the window. At 
the one large window are hangings falling 
free to the floor, of Swedish net, in green, 
henna, brown, yellow, and black. 





The bench above, number 4 on the plan, bas a cushion of 
the same chintz used to upbolster the large chair (number 
1). The bookstand at the left is one of a pair placed each 
side of the fireplace under a long projecting mantelshelf 
painted a reddish brown like the rest of the woodwork 
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Photographs by H. Bagby 





A LITTLE HOUSE OF LONG AGO 


An Excellent Example in Yorktown, Virginia, of our Southern Colonial Cottage Architecture 


HOEVER motors along the most 

important thoroughfare in old York- 
town, Virginia, is enchanted at first glance 
with the quaint little house once the town 
home of Cole Digges, a man of consequence 
in the early days of the colony. With all of 
the simplicity of a humble roadside farm- 
stead, the tiny dwelling has the quality of a 
folk song, and never could one pass without 
stopping to look more closely at it, so subtle 
is its charm. 

The year 1705 marked the beginning of 
this cottage when Lot No. 42 was sold to one 
John Martin. Its erection is thought to have 
been begun the following year, but it was not 
until 1713 that the property came into the 
possession of the conspicuous Digges family, 
who held it nearly a century. 

Commanding a most lovely water view, 
and on the brink of old York River, the mod- 
est structure awakens interest by its absence 
of affectation. With its facade overlooking 
America’s first customhouse and tied to the 
historic ground by sturdy English ivy, the 
Digges House is a rarely perfect little build- 
ing. It is ‘not large, not tall, not bald-faced 
with great staring windows, but a shy, blink- 
ing house with a roof going to a peak above 
the dormers,’ which are used as pleasant in- 


BY EDITH TUNIS SALE 


stances in the roof rather than as a dominat- 
ing influence. A wing placed with great dis- 
cretion upon the rear gives the appearance of 
an architectural letter L. 

Built of bricks covered with a wash: of 
white, the dwelling is true in every line to 
America’s earliest architecture. It has hand- 
hewn beams with thick walls capable of 
showing the beauty of windows and of doors. 
The roof is slate, the outside shutters slat, 
and the small windowpanes are separated by 
muntins of uncommon strength. 

On the northern aspect the walls are — as 
is often said—a picture. A gnarled mul- 
berry tree throws its arms above the vener- 
able structure, creating a wondrous tracery 
of shadows, and there grows within one cor- 
ner an ivory-trunked crapemyrtle which in 
summer embroiders the neutral green of 
bountiful leaves with bloom of cheerful pink. 
The old brick walls, mellowed through the 
coat of fast-disappearing whitewash, har- 
monize with the climbing ivy in soft cadences 
of salmon and green and gray. 


BuILT AT THE BEGINNING of the eight- 
eenth century, this little house is true in every 
line to the simpler forms of Colonial archi- 
tecture of the South 
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This little house, after its happy, romantic 
youth, stood for a long time desolate — 
solitary — alone. Its walls — the victim of 
injury and neglect — gradually fell, and the 
whole dwelling showed a pathetic semblance 
of decadence and was forgotten in the hurried 
rush of years. Then changes came. The 
simple beauty of its ruins and its strong per- 
sonal appeal caught the interest of one with 
appreciative vision, and in 1925 its restora- 
tion was sympathetically begun by Mrs. 
Carol Paul, whose mother, Mrs. George 
Chenoweth, now calls the cottage home. 

As one expects, within this tiny domicile it 
seems more by chance than design that an 
arch opposes the entrance door, an arch in 
deep reveal from which double doors lead 
from living-room to rear hallway. Here the 
walls are dignified with sheathed paneling in 
nut-brown pine, the floor boards are wide, and 
the moulded cornice is a true Colonial detail. 

As it should always be in little houses of 
this character, the central hall is rather wide. 
The stair which rises along one side is crudely 
simple, and the manner in which the various 
doors open in and out of the hall achieves an 
effect of warm hospitality. In the living- 
room, true to the type of its period, there is 
no mantelshelf and the cornice is quite im- 
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THE WALLS OF THE HOUusE are of brick, still partly covered with whitewash, up which ivy climbs to the weathered 
roof of irregular slates shaded by a gnarled mulberry tree 
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THE WALLS OF THE HALL are covered with sheathed paneling of nut-brown pine, and the arched opening with deep reveal and double doors 
is of special architectural interest. The moulded cornice is a true Colonial detail 
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THE PANELING of the living- 
room is moulded and, true to the 
type of its period, there is no 
mantelshelf over the fireplace 





portant. Here the paneling is — as it should 
be — moulded, that above the fireplace ap- 
pearing to have been designed to show off to 
best advantage the portrait of a distinguished 
colonist which now adorns it. Double sash 
curtains of organdy lend seclusion to the 
windows. In the dining-room a Dutch door 
leads outside, and the austere ceiling lines are 
interestingly broken at the chimney end. 
The peaceful rooms appear to-day much as 











they might have when the Colonial famils 
lived there, for in its restoration an admirable 
adherence to the spirit of the house has been 
faithfully followed in every detail. The low 
ceilings -and the sunshine which pours in 
through each small-paned window contribute 
their share toward the friendly atmosphere 
and the unaffected simplicity of the archi- 
tectural treatment, combining to lend a 
peculiar air of distinction. 
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THE DINING-ROOM, also sheathed 
in pine with a deep cornice, ap- 
pears to-day with its simple 
furniture much as it might have 
two centuries ago 


It is verv human in its individuality, this 
little Virginia house. So much history has 
been written around it, so many romances 
have been interwoven with its walls, so 
much sorrow has been outlived by it, that 
age has but increased its strong appeal. For 
all who admire the cottage architecture of 
the seventeenth century, the little Digges 
House stands preéminent in construction 
and in design. 
















Photographs by Criterson Photocraft Co. 

















FAMOUS COACHES 
OF 
HISTORY 
Authentic Models of old Coaches which 


have Historical as well as Decorative 


Value 


Tue Tempest, 4 New York to Westchester tallyho, 
which was a familiar sight on the Boston Post 
Road during the eighties. These coaches were run 
on regular schedule and were required by law to be 
kept in good condition for the safety of passengers 








Tuis coacH, painted blue and red and 
heavily gilded, was one of the magnificent 
train that composed Maria Louisa’s 
escort from Austria to France when she was 
espoused to Napoleon. It was used not 
only for the wedding procession, but also 
for their coronation and for the baptismal 


escort of the King of Rome 









AN ENGLISH MAIL COACH, painted gray and 

yellow, running between Oxford and 
London in the early nineteenth century. 
The crown, royal insignia, and initials 
G. R. (George Rex) were used by all 
coaches licensed to carry mail 
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PaiNTED in garnet and yellow with black trim, this 
Colonial coach which ran between Princeton and 
Philadelphia is typical of the conveyances used 


ich in that section of the country during the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and probably carried 

ive many a boisterous crowd of ‘collegiates’ in the good 
old days 
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THE WESTERN MAIL COACH of Concord style 
was widely used in the United States 
during the last century, and in the sixties 
and seventies the coach and six from which 
this reproduction was made ran between 
San Juan and Los Angeles. This type of 
coach is still being used in some parts 
of South Africa 






















GEORGE WASHINGTON’S PRIVATE COACH, 
painted in blue and gray with his coat of 
arms on the door. The original of this 
model is now on display at Mount 

Vernon. Models shown by courtesy of 

Herman Leedgens 
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WATER HEATERS 


A Consideration of the Various Means by which the domestic Hot 
Water Supply may be obtained 


BY V. T. H. BIEN 


VER since the inauguration of that 
EK popular institution, the Saturday night 
bath, hot water has become more and more 
an indispensable requirement of every house- 
hold. The development of the facilities that 
make it instantaneously and infinitely avail- 
able are of interest and are an important 
subject of investigation to every prospective 
builder. 

Water heaters may be divided into two 
main groups. In one, water is heated and 
stored in suitable tanks against the time of 
need. These are the storage heaters. In the 
other, water is heated only as required. No 
reservoir is maintained, water being heated 
as it passes through properly designed piping 
placed over a heating unit. The burner and 
coil must be large or the flow of water re- 
stricted to allow time for the heating of the 
water as it passes over the burner. These are 
the so-called instantaneous or continuous- 
flow heaters. 

There is another fundamental distinction 
between the two types. The storage type 
operates at the full city pressure, delivering 
water at the hot water faucet with just as 
vigorous a stream as may be had from the 
cold water faucet, but the amount which 
may be had at any one time is limited to the 
capacity of the tank. When all the heated 
water has been withdrawn, one must wait till 
anotker supply can be heated. 

With the instantaneous type, however, 
there is no limit to the amount of hot water 
which may be had at one time, but the flow 
is restricted and must be divided between as 
many faucets as are turned on simultaneously. 
In extreme cases the flow may be reduced to 
a mere trickle, and the first floor will be 
favored over the second. So the maid in the 
kitchen will have first call for hot water as 





against the mistress who may be trying to 
draw a bath on the second floor. 

Despite these fundamental limitations, 
each type has its proper place, where it will 
best meet the needs of the household. 

Practically any fuel, including electricity, 
which is more a form of power than a fuel, 
may be used with any type of the storage 
group. Gas is the only fuel ordinarily applied 
to the instantaneous heater. In all types, 
water is made to pass over or come in contact 
with a heated surface, whether it be an elec- 
tric heating element, the hot shell of the fire 
pot, or a pipe coil placed among the coals of 
the furnace or over a gas or oil burner. 


Coal Heaters 

THE WaTER Back. Probably the first water 
heaters were those deriving heat from the old- 
fashioned water back in combination with 
the kitchen range (Figure 1). No doubt there 
are many who, having been brought up in 
modern urban communities, have never 
heard of these more primitive methods of 
heating water. The water back is merely a 
double wall on one side of the fire box of the 
kitchen range, so arranged that water may 
pass through it. A pipe at the bottom admits 
water from a tank near by, while another 
pipe at the top takes the water back to the 
tank after it has become heated. 

This method of heating water is practical 
and economical, and the fuel relatively in- 
expensive. Insulation is therefore not so im- 
portant, especially as heat given off by the 
boiler is not lost, since it aids in heating the 
house. It is obvious, however, that one has 
hot water only while the range is in operation, 
and most houses of to-day, unless they are 
large enough to be more in the nature of 
hotels than private dwellings, have some 
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Fic. 1. A water back in the kitchen range 
was one of the earlier methods of beating 
water automatically 


Fic. 2. Typical installation of direct water 
heater placed among the coals of the furnace 
fire. In its simplest form this coil is made 
up by the plumber out of ordinary water pipe. 
Courtesy of Excelso Products Corporation 


other means of cooking than the old-fash- 
ioned coal range. 


HeaTinG Coits. A modification of the water 
back is a coil in the fire box of the furnace or 
boiler in the basement. This in its simplest 
form is merely a pipe coil (usually made up 
on the job by the plumber), installed in such 
a way as to come in contact with the coals of 
the fire, but at the same time so as not to 
interfere with coaling. Practically all fur- 
naces are provided with holes through which 
these coils may be run into and out of the fire 
box (Figure 2). 

While this method is simple and effective, 
water may be overheated with a fresh 
vigorous fire. Furthermore there is no hot 
water in summer when the furnace is not in 
operation, and there is rarely enough in mild 
weather. This method is open’ to several 
other objections. It is subject to little or no 
control, and the coils, as usually made, burn 
out within a few years and may give out at a 
most inopportune time, deluging the fire and 
putting the whole heating plant out of com- 
mission. 

There are a number of modifications of 
this type of coil which overcome many of 
these objections. They are the same in 
principle, but are of much improved design. 
They are of cast iron, rather more in the 
nature of manifolds than coils, and are so 
arranged as to absorb a maximum of heat, 
either directly from contact with the fire or 
from heat radiated from it. The latter are 
placed above the fire so as to be out of the 
way. These heating elements are more dur- 
able than the pipe coil and, being better 
designed for their purpose, ordinarily give 
better results. If the water contains much 
lime or other scale-forming materials or sedi- 
ment, the effectiveness of the heating element 
may become impaired by a heavy deposit of 
scale, which inhibits the transfer of heat and 
may also hasten deterioration of the coil. 


INDEPENDENT CoaAL Heaters. While en- 
tirely dissimilar in appearance from the 
water back, the little coal heater for water 
now made by most of the boiler and radiator 
companies operates on the same principle as 
the water back in the kitchen range. It is a 
miniature hot water boiler in which a coal, or 
even an oil-burner, fire provides the source of 
heat. The water absorbs heat as it circulates 
within the double walls of the boiler. There 
is a pipe intake from the storage tank, at or 
near the bottom of the jacket. Another pipe 
near the top carries the heated water back to 
the tank, so that a constant circulation is 
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maintained. The operation of this unit is 
improved and there is better economy if the 
whole business is insulated, though this is not 
often done. 

These units are usually less expensive in 
operation than those using gas or electricity, 
though much will depend on the relative 
cost of fuel. They are troublesome as com- 
pared with the automatic heaters, and re- 
quire attention once or twice a day, some- 
times oftener, but are often the only solution 
to the problem, especially where gas or 
electricity is prohibitive in cost or not avail- 
able. Sometimes in larger installations, es- 
pecially if regular janitor service is at hand, 
they are used because of their low fuel cost. 

A modification of the coal heater has been 
brought out recently by one of the larger 
manufacturers of heating equipment (Figure 
3). It is a small water-jacketed stove on top 
of which is mounted a tank (usually insu- 
lated). The smoke flue passes up through the 
centre of the tank and is provided with 
baffles, which are plates or other obstructions 
placed in the path of the hot gases to provide 
a larger heat-absorbing surface and to keep 
the gases stirred up so as better to heat the 
water. The remarkable feature of this unit is 
its thermostatic control of the drafts. When 
water is withdrawn, or when it cools off, the 
drafts are turned on until the water is 
brought back to the desired temperature. 
Of course turning on the drafts will avail 


Fic. 3. Thermostatic control governed by the 
temperature of the water en nt the drafts 
of this boiler mounted over a coal fire. Cour- 
tesy of American Radiator Company 


Fic. 4. Manually operated gas heater coupled 
up to ordinary range boiler. Courtesy of 
American Gas Association 


Fic. 5. A self-contained automatic storage 
gas water heater showing essential details. 
Courtesy of the Lovekin Water Heater 
Company 


Fic. 6. A diagrammatic drawing of an in- 
Stantaneous gas water heater with the 
housing removed. Courtesy of Ruud Manu- 
facturing Company 


Fic. 7. Automatic storage heater using kero- 
sene, with thermostatic control. Courtesy of 
Florence Stove Company 


Fic. 8. Another type of oil burner which burns 
crude oil and is automatically operated. 
Courtesy of Motor Wheel Corporation 


nothing if one has neglected to maintain the 
supply of fuel. 

It is not implied that other coal heaters 
cannot have automatic controls, for there are 
several devices which may be installed with 
any of the coal heaters. Some are operated 
electrically, while others depend upon the 
heat of the water to expand a gas which is 
confined within a limited space. The conse- 


quent pressure is made to operate the drafts. 

In selecting a heater of this kind it often 
happens that one which may be large enough 
to supply all the hot water needed may have 
too small a fire pot to be practical. The fire 
will require frequent attention, or may even 
take French leave. 

It is hard to lay down any set rule as to 
proper size. If you find that the smallest size 
handled seems adequate to your hot water 
needs, it is well to put the question of prac- 
ticability squarely up to your dealer. He will 
usually be able to advise as to the practicabil- 
ity of his products in this respect. 


Gas Heaters 
These are mainly of three varieties and in- 
clude heaters of both main groups, namely: 
the old style tank heater, sometimes spoken 
of as the side-arm heater; the automatic 
storage tvpe; and the instantaneous or con- 
tinuous-flow heater. 


Tank Heaters. This type of heater is prob- 
ably the parent of the rest (Figure 4). It 
consists of a coil, usually of copper or bronze, 
housed in a cast-iron casing, with an ordinary 
gas burner, either like or similar to that of 
the common gas stove. This burner, which 
is at the bottom of the coil, is lit by hand 
whenever hot water is wanted, and is turned 
off (also by hand), as soon as the tank of 
water is heated. (Continugd on page 400) 








Indirect water heater 


Fic. 9. 


connected to house-heater i 


boiler and cross-connected to 























automatic gas storage heater. 
Courtesy of Excelso Products 
Corporation 


Fic. 10. 
connected with the water 
heater will save much fuel in 

Courtesy of 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLUsTRATED BY BEATRICE STEVENS 


XI 
Building for Posterity 


Pree up into the attic as quietly as you 
can,’ said Lucinda one stormy evening 
when we had stepped over to the House 
Confidential with a letter of Gregory’s that 
had come to our address by mistake. Our 
guest, Roderick, had taken his departure, and 
we were feeling very care-free. After hanging 
up our dripping raincoats, Phineas and | 
followed Lucinda up the flights of stairs, 
while Gregory skimmed through his letter in 
the hallway and then came up after us two 
or three steps at a time. 

Evidently the attic had been turned over 
to the children as a playroom; at least they 
had turned it over to themselves. But what 
Lucinda was particularly showing us, by the 
light of the one electric bulb, was a miniature 
improvised stage. 

‘You notice,’ said Gregory, ‘the chief unit 
of construction is the packing box and the 
strawberry crate. They’re furnished by 
Hewlett’s young: friend, Tim Casey, whose 
father runs a grocery store. The Weatherbee 
children are the moving spirits, but Casey’s 
their heavy villain. Hewlett, we understand, 
does juvenile and animal parts.’ 

‘Patty Weatherbee plans the plays and 
acts as leading lady,’ said Lucinda. ‘She’ll 
outshine her father and mother some day 
among the chief stars of the Stage and 
String.’ 

The Stage and String was the amateur 
players’ club of our community, to which all 
who played a stringed instrument or cared 
about any phase of drama might belong. 

‘We like to encourage this particular group 
of children,’ continued Lucinda, ‘because 
Hewlett’s getting so domineering with all the 








other boys. You ought to see the Weather- 
bees and young Casey hold our Hewlett 
down. They come over here to play because 
Madge Weatherbee won’t let them get the 
house mussed up at home.’ 

Quite vividly we all remembered the 
Madge Weatherbee condition of high polish. 
Gregory laughed, but Lucinda glanced around 
the wreckage of her attic and gave a little 
sigh. Parents who are so neat that they 
chase their own offspring out of their own 
premises should be required to charter a little 
squad of scavengers and cleaning women to 
repair the ravages their children make when 
they work off their repressed vitality on 
somebody else’s house and yard. Lucinda 
was almost the only parent in the neighbor- 
hood who treated her son as a lawful tenant 
in his own home — not as a tolerated nomad. 
Consequently, all the other boys poured into 
the House Confidential’s yard. And, also 
consequently, Lucinda usually knew by the 
sound exactly what Hewlett was doing, and 
approximately where he was. 

‘We've decided,’ said Lucinda, ‘that while 
the craze for acting lasts we’ll give the chil- 
dren that space downstairs that opens from 
the side entry, for a theatre. They can get in 
and out without climbing any stairs. They'll 
be as independent as they are here. And, for 
a surprise, we’re going to build them a safe 
little stage. Want to help? We’re afraid 
Casey ’ll go through the cover of a strawberry 
crate sometime when he’s stamping around.’ 

Thrilled with the wisdom of this project, 
down the stairs past Hewlett’s room like 
guilty things we stole; and, in the space that 
opened off the side entry, we made our plans. 

It took us a number of rainy evenings to 
complete our stage. Phineas and Gregory 
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erected the platform, so constructed that if 
the children got tired of it, it could easily be 
taken down. Gregory constructed some 
architectural units that could be put to- 
gether in various combinations to make 
throne rooms, turrets, or a Swiss chalet, ac- 
cording to the drama of the hour. Just now, 
he put them together to make a fence with a 
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little arched garden gate, like the first scene 
in Pomander Walk. Lucinda painted a 
dreamy back drop of pale blue sky and drift- 
ing clouds. I hemmed the curtains of soft 
blue monk’s cloth, and Phineas devised a way 
to make them run. Lucinda manufactured a 
vine of small pink and white roses and green 
leaves, and draped it over the arch of the 
garden gate. And, as a finishing touch, | 
made some fetching little footlight sconces of 
hammered pewter, in fairy-tale shapes de- 
signed by Phineas to consort well with the 
Cinderella plots and mystery drama in vogue 
with the younger set. 

Modern pewter makes an admirable re- 
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flector, not too glaring for a little stage. 
You can hammer and rub the pewter down 
to the proper soft gray silvery sheen on the 
side toward the audience, leaving the inside 
of the sconce unsubdued, or you can tone it 
down to any degree you wish. Our sconces 
were in such shapes as Cinderella’s Coach, 
Humpty Dumpty, a Goblin with Green Glass 
Eyes sitting on a fence, Ratty from Wind in 
the Willows paddling in his boat, Old Br’er 
Tarrapin rampant (roof elevation, rear view), 
and two little Halloween Pumpkin Moon- 
shines with saucy stems at an angle and 
alarming perforated grins. These jack-o’- 
lanterns were placed at either end of our 
string of sconces; and when the wires were 
rigged and the lights in the audience went off 
and the footlights went on, we stood and 
hugged ourselves at the general effect. In 
choosing colors and visible lighting fixtures 
that children would like, were we not a goodly 
model for all parents and uncles and aunts? 
With every fibre of our inmost beings, we 
felicitated ourselves. 

Each of us paid the utmost attention to the 
details that we ourselves had made. Gregory 
bade us notice the fine poise of his fence and 
the easy manner of the gate. Lucinda ad- 
justed for the twentieth time her dainty 
sprays of paper rosebuds against the heavenly 
blue. Phineas drew the curtains tirelessly to 
and fro. And as for me, all that I could think 
of was my row of darling little pewter foot- 
light sconces, shielding the eye of the be- 
holder with their so (Continued on page 404) 








ESTABLISHING CHARACTER BY BEAMS AND _ STUCCO 
The House of J. C. Davies in Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Jobn Wallace Gillies, Inc. 


inside 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM 
rough-coat plaster walls 
of natural color, oak beams 
and lintel over the fire- 
place, and wide oak floor 
boards provide a setting 
for furniture of simple 
character 


IN THE DINING-ROOM an 
Early American cupboard 
consorts amicably with an 
Italian~table and chair 
from the Basque country. 
The woodwork in both 
these rooms is stained a 
chestnut-brown 
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Went to bed and got a caudle made for me and 
slept on it very well. — Pepys Diary for 1659 





[* this department for January 1929 there ap- | 


peared a discussion of certain examples of 
early Staffordshire creamware painted in blue 
under the glaze in designs of Chinese character. 
Those of you who share my enthusiasm for this 
ware will be interested in a plate (Figure 1) which 
has recently come to my attention. It is of a 
coarse-quality stoneware, heavier and more 
crudely potted than similarly conceived examples 
usually attributed to Leeds, and is covered with 
a thick yellowish glaze which has chipped away in 
several places to show the texture of the paste 
underneath. The plate is ten inches in diameter, 
and has the irregular corrugated blue edge usu- 
ally associated with Leedsware and with some 
of the other commoner tablewares of Stafford- 
shire. The design, which fills the entire bow] of 
the plate, and features the well-known ‘Long 


Fig. 1. Earthen plate of early creamware, 
painted in blue under the glaze. Marked 
‘Astbury’ 


Eliza’ of much Chifese porcelain, is laid on 


| 


According to Shaw: ‘When only Lead ore with 
a little Flint, was applied as glaze, the white 
clay not being of the best quality, and the flint 
so carefully prepared as in our day, the Pottery 
had a yellowish cast and was called Cream 
Colour. . . . This method of making Cream 
Colour, was practiced by many persons, and 
different qualities of articles made long before it 
received this appellation.’ 

The importance of this plate will be under- 
stood when it is remembered that this early 
cream body formed the basis for practically all 
the earthenware made by the Whieldon school. 





The Communion Silver of a Historic 
New England Town 








rather heavily under the glaze, and has slightly 


run in firing. On the back is the impressed mark, 
ASTBURY, in irregular block letters. 

This, then, is the mate to the two plates in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum mentioned by Mr. 
Rackham inarecent issue of Antiques as represent- 
ing probably the earliest specimens of this class 
of ware made in Staffordshire. I know of no 
other example in this country. The mark is that 


of Thomas Astbury, son of John of salt-glaze | 


fame, who set up a factory at Lane Delph about 
1725, and who is credited with having produced 
the first creamware made in Staffordshire. The 
body of this was probably that used previously 
for salt glaze, into which the elder Astbury had 
introduced calcined flint and white clay, and 
is covered with a lead glaze. 


[* England, if one wishes to study the history 
of the early silver of the country, one turns 
to the carefully preserved collections of old 
families. In America, one turns to the churches. 
Tucked away in the safes of small-town parishes 
all up and down the Atlantic seaboard is a wealth 
of early silver, preserved intact through all the 
vicissitudes of changing fashions and the fatal 
custom of melting old forms into new, and 
representing sometimes within the confines of a 
single township the whole history of American 
silver from Pilgrim days to the decline of crafts- 
manship in the mid-nineteenth century. 

It is a sad commentary on the present-day 
order of things that, whereas these beautiful 
things were the familiar accompaniments of 
worship in the days of our grandfathers, they are 
nowadays allowed to see the light perhaps twice 
or three times a year. Ordinarily the loving cup, 
designed to pass from hand to hand and lip to 
lip in the service which commemorates the 
brotherhood of man and his communion with 
God, rests on a shelf in the parish strong room, 
while impersonal congregations pledge their 





faith in individual glasses provided from the 
ten-cent store in the interests of sanitation. 
How much of the spirit they profess is sacrificed 
to the change would be difficult to estimate. 

Unlike that in England, this American church 
silver represents in large proportion secular and 
domestic forms of plate as well as ecclesiastical. 
Colonial parishes were poor, and depended for 
their luxuries largely upon bequests, which often 
took the form of the gift of all or part of the 
domestic silver of the deceased. So we have 
caudle cups, ‘cans,’ tankards, and even porringers 
represented in the collections of old parishes 
almost equally with standing cups and flagons. 
To the student of old silver, this is a very satis- 
factory state of affairs, since it provides him 
within a limited field complete and usually well- 
documented material for the pursuit of his hobby. 

One of the most interestirg small collections 
of church silver that I know is that of the First 
Church of Concord, Massachusetts, whose his- 
tory dates practically from the founding of the 
town in 1635 by Peter Bulkeley, its first pastor. 
The earliest piece in this collection is a fine caudle 
cup (left, in Figure 2) made by John Coney, 
teacher of the famous Paul Revere. His mark, 
‘1 C,’ enclosed in a shield with a crown above and 
a coney underneath, is impressed twice in the 
bottom, on which appears the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘The Gift of Mrs. Margaret Bridges of 
Finglas in Ireland to ye Church of Concord 
April 6, 1676.’ 

This is the oldest known plain American caudle 
cup with gourd-shaped body, and evidently 
served as a model for subsequent gifts to the 
church by the same maker. The cup at the right, 
Figure 2, is identical in pattern, but slightly 
smaller, and bears the inscription: ‘The Gift 
(chiefly) of Tho Browne Sen a member of ye 
Church of Concord to ye Said Church 82.’ 
The Coney mark is impressed but once. 

Four slightly larger cups by the same maker, 
and of the same design except for a beaded 








Fig. 2. The cau- 
dle cup at the left 
is the earliest 
known specimen 
of its type in 
America, This 
and the similar 
cup on the right 
were made by 
Fobn Coney; the 
can in the centre by 


Jacob Hurd 


Courtesy of the First Unitarian Church, Concord, Mass. 
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a 
decoration on the handles, were evidently pur- 
chased from church funds or given in a single 
bequest all at the same time, as they are alike, 
and are inscribed: ‘Concord Church Treasure 
1714. 

Caudle cups were seldom used as communion 
cups in England, except in nonconformist 
churches. But in American churches they are of 
frequent occurrence. Originally, of course, they 
were dedicated to the drinking of caudle, a 
pleasant warm concoction of thin gruel, wine or 
ale, and sweetened spices. Throughout the reign 
of Charles II caudle cups were considered an 
indispensable part of the furnishings of every 
well-ordered household. 

The graceful mug or can, Figure 2, was ‘The 
Gift of Mary Ingraham to the Church in Con- 
cord,’ and is an undoubted example of a piece 
of domestic silver dedicated to the uses of the 
church. On the handle are initials, indicating 
that the piece was a gift, probably a wedding 
gift, to the original owner. It was made by Jacob 
Hurd (1702-58) of Boston, and is in the style 
with bellied body and high moulded base which 
was popular in this country from about the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century. 

An old record of the church, dated January 
1793, quotes an extract from the will of John 
Cuming, Esquire, as follows: ‘I give and be- 





Courtesy of the First Unitarian Church, Concord, Mass. 








Fig. 3. Part of the Communion Service of the First 
Church in Concord. Made by Samuel Bartlett of 
Nantucket 


queath to the Church in the Town of Concord, 
Fifty Pounds Sterling, to be as soon as may be 
laid out in silver vessels to furnish the Commun- 
ion Table.” The exact amount of this bequest is 
recorded as ‘paid Sam’! Bartlett, Esqr, in the 
same month for Silver plate for the Communion 
Table.’ This probably refers to two flagons and 
four cups only of the set of six now in the pos- 
session of the church (see Figure 3), as only these 
are marked with the inscription: ‘The Gift of 
John Cuming Esqre to the Church in Concord.’ 
The other two cups are marked: ‘Gift of Rich- 
ard Kates’ and ‘Property of the Church,’ 
respectively. 

Samuel Bartlett worked in Nantucket from 
about 1760. There have been Bartletts in Con- 
cord since earliest times, but whether he belonged 
to them is uncertain. In any case, he and Coney 
must have been favorite silversmiths there, as 
the work of each is largely represented in a col- 
lection of early spoons now in the possession of 
the Concord Antiquarian Society. The work of 
each represents what is probably the highest 
degree of excellence attained in his own time in 
the art of the silversmith in this country. 
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Fig. 4. Three 
cups by Fobn 
Coney dated 1714 


Courtesy of. the First Unitarian Church, Concord, Mass. 








signs of Age in Cfurniture 








HERE are many factors which cause the 

antique faker to flourish in the land. But 
none, I believe, more powerful than the general 
public overestimation of him. This seems to 
have increased during the past few years, until 
it has nowadays become no uncommon thing to 
hear him credited with powers which are little 
short of miraculous. This in spite of the fact that 
no professional faker as far as I know has been 
consistently either prosperous or successful. 
Clever fakers there are, to be sure. But were 
they actually as clever as many people seem to 
think, I do not doubt they would be engaged in 
other more remunerative and less precarious 
occupations. Certainly there would be fewer of 
them if the buying public knew as much about the 
construction of old furniture as it might. 

Anything like an attempt at a complete 
analysis of the structural points to be considered 
in distinguishing old furniture from the best 
reproductions is of course outside the scope of a 
department of this kind. But there are a few 
important characteristics of early cabinetwork 
seldom if ever reproduced in modern times 
which even the veriest amateur may be taught 
to look for and to recognize. 

Although much has been written on the sub- 
ject of the styles and types of early furniture, 
and comparatively little on its actual construc- 
tion, it is to the latter that the expert looks in 
judging the merit of a given piece. The form of a 
leg, the turn of a moulding, or the design of a 
carving may be more or less readily copied by a 
workman with the necessary skill and patience 
to apply to the work. But it takes more skill and 
more patience than any modern workman has 
yet shown to reproduce all the details of the inner 
construction of a pretentious piece of furniture 
so that an expert cannot sooner or later detect 
its modern origin. Furthermore, it requires tools 
which the modern workman cannot well possess, 
and, I may add, more common sense than he is 
likely to show. 

Take, for instance, the matter of the marks of 
wear. A new chair which has been buried for a 
year in a swamp or left for a season exposed to 
the elements may, at the end of that time, look 
old, but it won’t look worn. Or if its owner has 
tried to batter or abuse it into such an appear- 
ance, it may look worn, but not in the right 
places. A chair, on the other hand, which has 
seen long service will show consistent wear in 
logical places. Chair backs will be more worn 
where the shoulders of the occupants have come 
in contact with them than lower down. The outer 
edges of the feet will be more worn than the inner, 
and those on the front feet which have oftenest 
been dragged on the floor when the chair has 
been lifted by the back and moved will be more 
worn than those on the back. Upper rungs will be 
more worn than lower ones, and both rungswill be 
worn in the centres and at the upper outer edges, 
and not at the lower inner ones. Finials of side 
chairs will be worn at the backs where they have 
come in contact with walls, and so forth. 








The faker might have patience and imagination 
enough to reproduce some of these things ac- 
curately, but never all of them. The buyer, 
on the other hand, who considers carefully all 
the uses to which a given piece of furniture would 
have been put, and the treatment it would 
logically have had, will not likely be fooled, it 
seems to me, by the indiscriminate batterings of 
artificial antiquing. 

In the matters of interior construction and old 
tool marks, he is often on even safer ground. 
Whatever other means the faker may have at 
his disposal for bringing about a look of age in his 
modern reproduction, he is not likely to have a 
set of seventeenth- or eighteenth-century tools 
at his disposal, or to be able or willing to use 
them if he had. So among the first things which 
the canny collector looks for in a supposedly old 
piece of furniture are the marks of early tools. 

Modern turning lathes make something like 
five hundred revolutions a minute, and produce 
turning of a smoothness and perfection which 
would have been impossible with the older types 
of lathe. These ran slowly, their curved chisels 
leaving, as they progressed, shallow spiral grooves 
running round the turning (see Figure 5). Such 
marks on the legs of a turned chair or table 
member may not necessarily prove that the piece 
is old. But certainly a perfectly smooth and 
polished turning means that it is either new or 
has been recently tampered with. 

Likewise suspicion is immediately aroused 
when the underpart of a table top or other plain 
surface is found to be of a mechanical smoothness 
impossible to the planing tools of a century and 
a half ago. Old planes had slightly curving blades, 





Fig. 5. Marks of early turning lathe on the ends of 


a flax spool 


which left, with every stroke, shallow-grooved 
and plainly visible tracks in the surface of the 
wood. On the underpart of the table top, Figure 
6, these tracks may be seen running the length of 
the piece across the grain, with a few cross 
grooves where the plane was evidently used 
experimentally once or twice in the opposite 
direction. These things are not reproduced by 
fakers. 

Other marks which are always looked for by 
experts in old furniture are the chisel marks often 
found on the curved parts underneath the seat 
rails of chairs, and (Continued on page 398) 
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PLOT AND 


| ie month we showed a perspective and 
floor plan of our new Colonial house, 
designed by the House Beautiful Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau and now being 
built in Hartford, Connecticut. In this issue 
we are giving in detail a plot and planting 
plan for the actual lot on which this is placed. 
The lot is 83’ x 125’, approximately level and 
without trees. 

The required setback of 40’ in front and 
10’ from each side line has rather unfortu- 
nately resulted in putting this house almost 
in the centre of the lot, leaving less space at 
the rear for garden and lawn than is de- 
sirable, but as this is a common condition 
often met with, this design plan is one that 
will be generally applicable. 

The gravel driveway to the garage is short 
enough to permit the backing of the car to 
the street. This driveway is screened from 
the front lawn by shrubs, and the walk 
which continues from this drive around the 
garage to the service entrance is bordered on 
the north side with lilacs. An attractive 
setting is given the house by a white fence 








which extends across the front and part way 
down the sides, and privacy is further secured 
by continuing this screen with a fence of 
woven wood or of wire. A low trellis on 
which roses or grapes may be grown separates 
the drying yard and vegetable garden from 
the semicircular lawn which is bordered with 
shrubs and perennials. Between the lawn 
and the house is a terrace which may be 
paved with brick or bluestone: 

Because so often the planting of the lot is 
left until after the house is built and is not 
included in the total budget, we are showing 
how such a plan as this one can be carried 
out progressively in four different stages. 
The important thing to remember, however, 
is that the plan should be made at the outset 
in order to secure the best location of the 
house, the most economical use of the 
grounds, and a unified scheme toward which 
every plant added will contribute. 

Sometimes the finished grading and seed- 
ing of the lawn are included in the original 
contract of the house, but we have had the ac- 
tual cost of this work figured in order to give 








PLANTING PLAN FOR OUR NEW House 


A Plan that can be carried out Progresszvely 





the complete cost of all the landscape work. 

Aside from the making of the lawn, this 
landscape work has been divided into four 
operations, each step being a logical appor- 
tionment of the whole. The first of these 
includes the planting of the larger trees, most 
of the foundation shrubs, and a few of the 
vines. This preliminary planting will give 
the house a setting and to an extent tie the 
house to the ground. The second step in- 
cludes the boundary shrubbery and some 
additional planting at the house. The third 
step includes the front picket fence and the 
remaining boundary fence of woven wood or 
wire, and the vines for this screening. The 
fourth step includes such construction as the 
paving of the terrace, the stepping-stones, 
and the trellis, and the planting of the peren- 
nial border. The costs both of the prepara- 
tion of the beds and of the plants are given. 
These costs will naturally vary in different 
localities, but the figures quoted were correct 
for the location of this house when obtained 
from contractors and nurserymen in July 
of this year. 











COST OF TOTAL LANDSCAPE WORK 















LAWN 3 Syringa vulgaris (Common Lilac), 4'-5’. ee eee) 
square yards of lawn @ 25¢...............0.4. $235.00 3 10 Zanthorhiza apitfolia (Yellowroot), 15’... 4.50 
Pres @ 25 - | 20 Hedera helix (oS 2 Se eee 11.00 
1. PLANTING FOR SETTING 1 Wisteria sinensis (Chinese Wisteria), 3- 
enes Se | ee eae 1.50 
"3 Tilia cordata (Littleleaf E Lind oe mere 
3 pg $4. a eleaf European Linden), Sates PREPARATION OF BEDS 
1 Koelreuteria paniculata (Goldenrain-tree), 10 tree pits, 3’ deep, top soil and fertilizer, @ 
on? nbs Nd as scan ge Biel See Tie aegis 3.00 STO D SR Mamas sah eaere $100.00 
1 Malus floribunda (Japanese Flowering g square yards shrub beds @ $2.00....... 18.00 
7” nso Ae ai NAL 4.50 Planting — 2 men 1 day............... 11.20 
1 Cornus florida (Flowering Dogwood), 6’. . 6.50 129.20 
1P s subbirtella pendula apanese = 
‘Watping Cherey), of ae cee Ve P x Gi eas Total wast el est 6068 os esses nk $212.25 
1 Quercus rubra (Common Red Oak), 14’-16' 8.00 a Dee 
1 Pear, Bartlett, 5’-7’ (3-year trees)....... 1.50 Il. BOUNDARY PLANTING 
1 Apple, Cortland, 5’—7' (3-year trees)..... 1.50 SHRUBS 
A large tree would be better here. It would 9 Syringa vulgaris (Common Lilac), 4’-5’... $9.00 
cost between $50 and $125 moved 1 Syringa, Ludwig Spaeth, 3’-4’.......... 1.75 
; nme Gag. 90 1 Syringa, Mme. Lemoine, 3’-4’.......... 1.75 
SHRUBS AND VINES 1 Spira@a vanhouttet, 4'-5'...........0000- 75 
2 Rhododendron wilsoni (Wilson Rhododen- 2 Cydonia japonica (Flowering Quince), 2’-3’ 1.80 
CO io ws cat ei wis vu uviceien $14.00 6 Spiraea prunifolia (Bridalwreath), 3’..... 3.00 
1 Lonicera korolkowi (Blueleaf Honeysuckle) 2.00 1 Rosa, var. Purity set ececterecececece 75 
2 Philadelphus coronarius (Sweet Mock- 2 Rosa hugonis (Hugonis Rose)........... 3.00. 
AN) 46 bis os cose SG SNS Haak, 80 (Continued on page 4/0) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
oa ee rae ree Photographs by Richard Aversil Smith 
} EVEN IN A CITY APARTMENT 4 
Louis XV chair such as this 
one upholstered in needlework 
may feel at home if placed as 
here against a screen of walnut 
shutters of the Louis XIV 
period. The table is of earlier 
design, probably Louis XIII, 
and is therefore somewhat sim- 
pler in feeling than the chair. 
The exquisite covering has an 
excellent background in the soft 
patina of the brown wood, 
and there is flattery but no 
competition in the contrasting 
gleam of the tea service. Ar- 
ranged by Ann Elsey 


CHOOSING 
THE 
APPROPRIATE CHAIR 


Four New York Decorators Place Armchairs 
2n 
Harmonious Settings 


ENTIRELY APPROPRIATE to @ pine-paneled room is this 
copy of an English barrel chair covered in beige leather. 
An unusual eighteenth-century table with a little railing 
keeps the ensemble from being heavy, while the rich colors 
of the needlework settee and the Oriental rug complement 
the wood tones. Arranged by Elsie Cobb Wilson 
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——S 
ENT ¢ A DIRECTOIRE BERGERE 7s at home beside a marble 
fireplace of the period topped by the solemn marble 


le = and bronze ornaments. The bouillotte table of 

iad an walnut with its marble top and gilt rail holds the 

nadie formal lamp and appropriate accessories. The 
XIV rus is an Aubusson. In the cabinet at the back is a 

snliees collection of vases, and a pair of lovely Sevres urns 

XIII stand on the table beneath. The predominance of 

adie black and the generous use of gold are typically 
chats Directoire. Arranged by McMillen, Inc. 

as an 

e soft 

wood, 


tt no 
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Ar- 





THis FINE OLD ADAM ARMCHAIR with its blue- 
green brocade covering is in complete harmony 
with the rather delicate Sheraton writing table, 
old English silver inkstand, and Chinese 
accessories. The rug is needlepoint and, 
although new, is delightfully soft with its 
blended colorings of dull blue and faded rose. 
The framed copies of vues d’ optique carry out 
the feeling of lightness. Arranged by Ewin & 


Ewin 
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Tue first event in adorning the grounds about our home is the placing 
of shrubs along the house foundation Though first in importance, it is 
also the most difficult of all shrub planting, for we expect a foundation 
shrub to be neat and refined at all times, as it is under perpetual observa- 
tion. It is a nice trick to place foundation shrubs to good effect. For this 
purpose such shrubs should be chosen as require little pruning or special 
care,’as are free from pests of all kinds, and by habit of growth, foliage, 
flowers, and fruits will always attract our attention and excite our in- 
terest. Few are the shrubs that can live up to all these requirements. 
Nor must they grow so tall as to shut out light and air. We have too few 
shrubs of medium height and irreproachable character. 

Although esthetic requirements are high for these shrubs, the physical 


15 SHRUBS for FOUNDATION PLANTING 
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conditions of the location make growth of a normal character difficult. 
The soil close to the house is poor, too well drained (or deluged with drip 
from the roof), and the poor plant may be in boiling sun against the 
south walls, or in perpetual darkness on the north side and crowded be- 
neath dense trees. Only the toughest shrubs thrive in places like these, 
and the tough are not the most beautiful. 

It is a mistake to mask entirely the foundations of a house, and shrubs 
may often be confined to the corners and at the entrance, letting the con- 
tact of the house with the ground remain visible at intervening points. 
In the list of plants for California several are included which, although 
not shrubs properly speaking, are excellent for their silhouette, an im- 
portant consideration especially for the Mediterranean type of house. 








in THE Middle Atlantic States 


by LoutsE Busu-Brown 


in THE Northeastern States 
by STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


in THE Middle Western States 


by Watrter D. PopHamM 


ww California 
by HELEN VAN PELT 








Caryopteris incana (mastacanthus) 
[Common Bluebeard. 2'-3'} 

An interesting plant of shrubby nature 
that gives variety and character to a 
foundation planting. In the vicinity of 
Philadelphia it seldom attains a height 
of more than three feet, but in warmer 
climates it grows considerably taller. 
The gray-green foliage is a bit coarse in 
texture and the chief beauty of the plant 
is its bloom, the violet-blue flowers being 
produced in abundance in late August 
and early September when few other 
shrubs are in bloom. 


Cotoneaster horizontalis 
[Rock Cotoneaster. Up to 2'| 

One of the finest of this large and aris- 
tocratic family. The branches are hori- 
zontal in habit of growth, being almost 
prostrate. The foliage is small, dark 
green, and very glossy. In the North 
the leaves turn a brilliant red in the 
autumn and drop, while in the South 
they are practically evergreen. The 
flowers, white with a pinkish tinge, are 
small and not in the least showy, but are 
followed by myriad bright red fruits 
which are very decorative. 


Cydonia maulei 
[Lesser Flowering Quince. 2'-3'] 

A close cousin of the lovely Japanese 
quince, but less widely known. It is a 
low-growing shrub, of very picturesque 
outline. The flowers, borne in great pro- 
fusion during the month of May, are a 
striking orange-scarlet. A shrub of great 
beauty and individuality that gives a 
note of brilliant color when used in a 
foundation planting. 


Deutzia gracilis 
[Slender Deutzia. 1'-3'} 

A dainty and lovely shrub, particularly 
desirable for foundation planting. It is 
of dense, upright growth with gracefully 
arching branches which, in late May, are 
festooned with flowers. The pendulous, 
bell-shaped blossoms are borne in clus- 
ters. In the type they are white, but 
there are numerous varieties with rose, 
pink, and carmine tints. 


Ilex glabra 
[Inkberry. 6'-zo'] 

One of our native shrubs, a member of 
the holly family, of open, spreading 
habit with graceful branches. The foli- 
age is evergreen, very glossy, an un- 
usually deep, dark green during the 
winter. In spring the branches are 
wreathed with tiny white flowers, fol- 
lowed by small, shiny black fruits which 
remain throughout the winter. Endures 
partial shade extremely well and is 
excellent for foundation planting. 

(Continued on page 412) 





Berberis julianz 
[Wintergreen Barberry. 5'] 

The largest of the hardy evergreen 
barberries, erect, informal, with broad 
shiny spiny foliage, really superior to 
box for any except very formal founda- 
tion plantings. Slow-growing at start, 
but it is wholly hardy close to house 
walls. The blue berries are rare until 
the plant is quite mature. 


Deutzia gracilis 
[Slender Deutzia. 1'-3'} 

This, with its pink hybrid D. rosea and 
the varieties, makes the best flowering 
low hedge along a house wall. There are 
many tiny dead twigs to be snipped out 
in the spring, but the drift of white (or 
pink) flowers in May and erect low habit 
in summer make this a worthy candidate 
for this purpose. 


Ilex glabra 

[Inkberry. 6'-10'] 
A most satisfactory alternate for box 
under extremes of cold, dryness, or 
shade. It is less regular in habit, but the 
dark berries are of little value. Each leaf 
has three teeth near the apex, while the 
stiffer J. crenata has several teeth, but 
is no hardier than box. 


Kerria japonica florepleno 

[Double Kerria. 6'-10'| 
Almost a vine and often gets labeled a 
double yellow climbing rose, though the 
leaves are simple and not of rose type. 
Likes full sun. The big yellow rosettes 
in May are unlike any other flower. 
There are bright green stems in winter. 
The type form with tiny single flowers 
is less useful as a foundation plant. 


Lonicera syringantha 
[Lilac Honeysuckle. 6'-10'| 

An irregular tumbling bush, particularly 
well placed on a slight mound and falling 
away from the wall. Narrow leaves and 
slender twigs, with many clusters of 
small tubular blossoms in May of lilac 
color and odor. L. lonicera wolf is more 
dwarf with larger flowers or darker color. 


Neillia sinensis 
[Tube Neillia. 3'-6'| 

Similar to the above, but of heavy foliage 
and stouter growth. For niceties of 
foliage this plant cannot be rivaled. 
The little clusters of tubular reddish 
blossoms are not much to admire, for 
the low mounds of foliage are the 
attraction. 


Philadelphus lewisi 
[Lewis Mockorange. 6'-10'} 
Perhaps the most graceful of all this 
group. It has loose slender branches, 
(Continued on page 414) 





Amorpha canescens 

[Leadplant. 1'—3'| 
A handsome free-flowering shrub of 
dwarf habit, with attractive silvery- 
gray foliage. Particularly good with 
stone houses. 


Berberis thunbergi 

[Fapanese Barberry. 3'-4') 
A low dense bushy plant with fine stems 
and foliage. If desired, may be clipped 
into formal shapes or left to develop 
naturally. 


Cotoneaster acutifolia 

[Peking Cotoneaster. 6'-8'] 
A large-sized shrub with slender arching 
stems, shiny pointed green leaves, and 
small pink flowers in June. A generally 
attractive habit of growth. 


Deutzia gracilis 
[Slender Deutzia. 1'-3'] 
See columns 1 and 2. 


Euvonymus alatus 
[Winged Euonymus. 6'-10'| 

Ordinarily a large-sized shrub of some- 
what spreading habit. It has corky 
winged branches and attractive foliage 
turning brilliant scarlet in fall. May 
easily be trimmed to any desired shape 
for formal or accent planting or used in 
the back of a planting where height is 
wanted. 


Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora 
[Snowbill Hydrangea. 4'-5'] 

A useful shrub with pale green foliage 

and creamy-white snowball-like flowers 

in June and July. 


Juniperus virginiana kosteri 

[Koster Redcedar. 3'—5'| 
A spreading bush-like form of juniper 
with handsome glaucous green plume- 
like foliage and generally attractive 
habit. 


Ligustrum ibota, var. regelianum 
[Regel Privet. 3'-4'] 

A low-spreading shrub of generally neat 

habit, with horizontal branches and 

handsome, shiny, dark green leaves. 

Small white flowers in June and blue 

berries in fall. 


Philadelphus lemoinei 

[Lemoine Mockorange. 3'-6'| 
A fine-twigged shapely bush with nice 
green foliage and handsome pearly- 
white and very fragrant flowers in June. 
A good specimen plant. 


Pinus montana mughus 
[Mugho Pine] 
A low-growing evergreen of rounded 
(Continued on page 426) 





All shrubs listed are of evergreen 
foliage. 


Abelia chinensis 
[Abelia. 4'| 

Where a shrub with medium-sized, arch- 
ing branches is desired, the Californian 
will choose the abelia, while the Eastern- 
er will probably select the Spirea van- 
bouttei. It offers the additional interest 
of a decided contrast in color, for the 
leaf is coppery and the pinkish, bell- 
shaped flowers are surrounded by several 
bracts of a deeper tone, which give the 
shrub a most attractive appearance. 
It has a long period of blooming during 
the summer and needs careful pruning. 


Arbutus unedo 
[Strawberry-tree. 6°] 

One of the favorite native shrubs of 
Italy. This is valuable for strong struc- 
tural green planting and has, as well, 
interesting bell-shaped pinkish flowers 
and very showy strawberry-like fruits. 
Repays cultivation but withstands 
neglect. 


Azara microphylla 
[Boxleaf Azara. 6'| 

Azara has a striking character of its 
own. It bears graceful sprays of small, 
glossy, dark-green leaves growing in a 
way that may be described as fan- 
shaped. On account of this character- 
istic it may be trained as a wall shrub 
and will stand in dense shade. 


Choisya ternata 

[Mexican-orange. 3'—3}'] 
Full round head, bright green leaf, fra- 
grant white flowers in spring. Has a 
disagreeable habit of pining away with- 
out apparent cause. Where it thrives, 
it is a most valuable shrub for massing. 


Cotoneaster francheti 
[Franchet Cotoneaster. 4'] 

This is one of the most compact of the 
medium-sized cotoneasters. Its small 
gray leaves and coral-colored berries, 
together with its stiff, but graceful, arch- 
ing branches, make it a valuable shrub 
where softening effects are desired. 


Draceena Palm 
[Cordyline australis] 

This palm bears tufts of sword-like 
leaves. Sometimes these are on a single 
stem and sometimes the stem branches 
into many divisions which bear tufts of 
leaves and make a very striking speci- 
men as it grows older. 


Eugenia myrtifolia 
[Australian Brush-cherry. 10’) 
While slightly tender, this is such a 
(Continued on page 426) 
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a in the Italian Renaissance, velvets 
of rare beauty brought fame to the city of Genoa. 
Chief among these were the velvets called Ciselé. 


In fine lines a design was chiseled out of the 


fabric, leaving a tracery like delicate filigree in the 


of 
uC- 
ell, 
ers 
its. 
ids 


deep pile of the velvet. Specimens of Ciselé velvets 
can be found in museums all over the world. 


Schumacher offers here an exact reproduction 
of one of these famous velvets. The same exquisite 
design, the same rich, subtle color, the same mellow 
texture. In plain weave this luxurious velvet is 
equally lovely and combines beautifully with the 
Ciselé. 

You will find in the Schumacher collections 
designs of all the historic periods together with 
the best work of contemporary artists. Trimmings 
to harmonize with every type of fabric are also 
h- offered by Schumacher. 
eS, 


ee . . ” 
ms Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration”. . . 


This generously illustrated booklet suggests a 
wealth of decorative possibilities for fabrics. It 
will help you to plan intelligently with your 


all 
decorator — and to discover many new sources of 


2S, 


4 charm for your home. It will be sent without 


charge upon request. 


Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F 10,60 West 40th St., 
New York, Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors to the 
trade only of decorative drapery and upholstery fabrics. 
Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 
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The finely chiseled design in this Ciselé velvet recalls the inspired artistry of medieval 
tmes...A plain weave of the same luxurious velvet has been used for draperies in the 
sketch at the top of the page, setting off in exquisite contrast a chair upholstered in Ciselé. 
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Now that Antique Giver’ is so 
much desired; those who pos-- 
sess some exquisite Old 
Piece will be pleased to 
know that from ita complete 
service of Silver can be pro- 
duced by, the master silver- 
smiths: in this Establishment. 
plies to those who 



















Old Family S ver. 


This Collection 
of Silver is rated 
one of the most 
im portant in. 
the World =o 
Dinner and Tea 
Services with 
Flatware 2222 
TO match. Posy 
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PAINTED PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 347) 


It is rather surprising that these 
eighteenth-century patterns should 
fit so harmoniously into twentieth- 
century houses, but they seem to 
possess a modernistic spirit which 
makes them as appropriate to use 
in a modern apartment as in a 
Colonial house. Perhaps this is 
due to their two outstanding quali- 
ties, naiveté and sophistication, 
—the former quality blending 
with the antique and the latter 
with more modern surroundings. 

Although the old patterns gave 
Miss Bridgman her first inspira- 
tion, she feels very strongly that 
these old designs should be kept 
unique, and while expressing their 
spirit she has never copied from 
them directly. As the accompany- 
ing illustrations show, each room 
presents: its own special problem 
and is treated in an entirely 
original way, which accounts for 
the freshness and _ individuality 
which characterize all of this art- 
ist’s work. 

Miss Bridgman is too enthusias- 
tic about the whole subject of 
painted patterns to guard jeal- 
ously any trade secrets discovered 
in the process of working out her 
new form of decoration, and it is 
interesting to learn the practical 
methods she uses to achieve such 
artistic results. As a matter of 
fact she is quite safe in explaining 
her methods, since, after all, it is 
not the technique and medium 
with which she works that produce 
the beauty of her painted patterns, 
but a very sensitive artistic taste 
and skill which mere copyists will 
never be able to duplicate. 


HE first step in decorating a 

room is the study of a blueprint 
elevation showing the position of 
the doors and windows, the details 
of woodwork,’and so forth. Small- 
scale sketches of the stencil deco- 
ration are then made, showing one 
or more color schemes, and if the 
design is approved, full-size draw- 
ings are made and stencils cut. 
These are tried out in the room it- 
self, and if the effect is satisfactory 
the proper background is prepared, 
and may be applied to either 
paneled or plastered walls. The 
ground is in flat paint to which 
sometimes one or more coats of 
similar paint are added, applied 
with a cloth — printed on in effect 
— instead of with a brush. This 
method produces an effect of depth 
and_ softness, especially when 
several slightly varying tones of 
the same color are used, giving the 
ground a vibrating quality which 
closely approximates the mellowed 
look that time has given to old 
plastered walls. The old walls 
were painted with tempera, but 
the modern flat oil paints have 


something of the soft flat tones of 
tempera, with the added advan- 
tage of being washable. On walls 
largely covered by the pattern a 
flat background is generally used, 
but on those with larger expanses 
of uncovered ground the broken 
color effect. just described is used 
to great advantage. 


N this background the sten- 

ciled pattern is then applied, 
its units adjusted to fit the varying 
wall spaces so that, although the 
pattern is apparently uniform, its 
proportions and arrangement vary 
according to the space it must fill, 


Accents and minor portions of | 


the pattern are added free-hand, 
This method of adaptation of» 
pattern to wall space is well shown. 
in the photograph of the morning.’ 
room in Mr. Dana’s country house, 
where the problem of filling three 
differing spaces on the same wall 
was successfully solved. Here the. 
spacing of the columns in relation 
to the central portion of the design 
makes the necessary adjustment, 
wit}: an extra column added to fill 
the :argest space. The background 
of the design is a jonquil-yellow, 
and as the pattern well covers it, 
a plain flat coat has been used., 
Unfortunately the photograph of . 
this room gives the impression of” 
a dark background against which” 
the white birds and flowers stand 
out with undue prominence — 
an effect which is far from correct. 
The photograph of the detail of 
this pattern, however, gives a 
much more accurate impression of” 
its values. The vine is a green- 
turquoise, the columns and vak 
ances a light aubergine, and tiny” 
vermilion spots give a sparkle to 
the whole design. Curtains of 
yellow organdy with aubergine 
binding add to the sunlit impres 
sion this cheerful room imparts. 
In this old-fashioned room the 
pattern is on the north and south 


walls only, since on the east side | 


bookcases and windows fill the 
walls above the chair rail and om 
the west side the fine old fireplace 
and the paneled walls surrounding 
it occupy the whole wall. 

It is in rooms of this type, where 
the wall spaces are neither large 
nor numerous, that the more naive 
patterns seem to be especially 
effective. Their charm on larger 
wall spaces may be seen in the 
illustration of a room in the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sturtevant 
at Katonah, New York. Here the 
effect achieved by the use of a 
broken background is well demon- 
strated. The color is a very warm 
gray with a great deal of yellow in 
it, which gives exactly the effect 
of old plaster. The chief colors in 
the pattern are a combination of 
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The new Chrysler Imperial Eight is the largest fastest and most beautiful car ever to bear the Chrysler name. It is the culmination of all the 


experience of the great organization which has been responsible for more engineering advancements than any similar group in the motor car industry 
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-Passenger Sedan $2495; Close-Coupled Sedan (illustrated) $2595; 7-Passenger Sedan $2695; Sedan-Limousine 
$2895, F. O. B. Factory. Roadster, Coupe, Convertible Coupe, Sport Phaeton and Town Car with custom bodies 
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ROOKWOOD'S 
SUPREME TEXTURES 


In the great art of all time, texture is an impor- 
tant part of perfection. During the best period 
of Chinese ceramic production, venerable pot- 
ters were almost unerring in their estimate of its 
value. Nature, lavish in her manifestation of tex- 
ture in flowers, fruits, vegetables, animals and 
insects, offered them inspiration for a goal of high 
attainment. 


Today at Rookwood, texture remains a para- 
mount aim; color and form following in close 
harmony. 


These lovely pieces in Ivory Wax Mat are but 
one type showing Rookwood’s fulfillment of this 


ideal. 


Rookwood pieces of supreme texture 
will be found at the following stores: 


Tiffany and Company, Jewelers, New York City; B. Altman and Company, 
New York City; Frederick Loeser and Company, Inc., Brooklyn; Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago; Schervee Studios, inc., Boston; L. B. King and 
Company, Detroit; Brock and Company, Los Angeles; Dulin and Martin, 
Washington, D. C.; Frederick and Nelson, Seattle. A store of similar quality 
represents the pottery exclusively in your city. We invite your direct inquiry. 


Rookwood Pottery 


Cincinnati 


THIS MARK 
1S ON EVERY PIECE 


BEAUTIFUL 








PAINTED PATTERNS 
(Continued from page 386) 


yellows much like those found in 
the wild flower commonly known 
as ‘butter and eggs’ — a very pale 
yellow with accents of a much 
deeper tone. The butterflies are 
mulberry and turquoise-blue, and 
the former color is used in the 
darker notes of the valances and 
frieze. This pattern was designed 
for a very symmetrical and some- 
what formal room, one side of 


green, and the little spots that tip 
the flowers are bright blue and 
purple. 

Of quite a different type is the 
fascinating pattern of bouquets 
and butterflies with which Miss 
Bridgman has decorated her own 
guestroom. It is a tiny room with 
one dormer window, and wall- 
paper would at once have tended 
to bring the walls together. Yet 


A MOST ENCHANTING LITTLE GUESTROOM ander the eaves, whose 
decoration greatly increases its apparent size 


which was taken up by a fireplace 
and paneling. It well exemplifies 
the advantage of such decoration 
over wallpaper, for in this case the 
main design has been proportioned 
to the large spaces, the space above 
the doors being symmetrically 
decorated with a variation of the 
main design and the smaller 
spaces with the vine. 

In describing all of these painted 
patterns it is depressing to realize 
the inability of words to define 
colors properly, or at any rate to 
give an adequate impression of the 
effect Miss Bridgman produces in 
her skillful handling of them. 
The color of the walls in the hall of 
Mrs. Weld’s house in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, for instance, is one 
which defies description. It is 
neither pink nor red, but perhaps 
is most like the rosy brick found in 
some of our oldest houses. Here 
again a broken background of 
three coats gives a perfect effect of 
an old plaster wall toned with 
time. In other hands this sort of 
background would tend to become 
spotty or ‘arty,’ but used with the 
restraint which an artist knows 
how to impose, the effect is at once 
mellow and yet full of the life and 
vibrating quality already referred 
to. On this glowing background 
the leaves and birds are in brown, 
the columns and stars gray, the 
flowers gray and white, the leaves 


the decoration, chosen with Miss 
Bridgman’s unerring instinct for 
the right pattern in the right place, 
has greatly increased the apparent 
size of the room. The irregularity 
of the pattern is chiefly respon- 
sible for this impression, and 
though it seems as if the flowers 
and butterflies had been applied 
at random, they were in reality 
arranged with the greatest care 
and wisest calculation. Lack of 
insistent color and the varying 
sizes of units and groups of units 
combine to give the whole room 
an airy effect. Words again fail 
when it comes to describing the 
colors in this room. ‘Flesh color’ 
is an odious phrase suggesting 
lingerie, but actually the back- 
ground color more closely re- 
sembles this shade than any other. 
The bouquets of flowers and 
butterflies are in two shades of — 
taupe, and the little flowers which | 
show light in the photograph are 
pale primrose-yellow. Even one 
not given to the use of superlatives 
would feel that ‘ravishing’ was 
not too strong an adjective to 
apply to this little room, and It 
would be interesting to know how 
Miss Bridgman ever manages to 
get rid of her guests. 

At the present time more people 
than ever before are intelligently 
interested in the decoration of 
their houses, and it seems highly 
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Shawnee Club, Wilmette, Illinois. D. H. Burnham Company, Architects. J]. B. French Company, Builders. Old Gothic ILCO Riplstone—shot-sawed finish. 


BEAUTY THAT ENDURES 


... a characteristic of the sawed stone exterior 


THE exterior of your home is subjected 
# toall sorts of weather. Select a mate- 
rial that weathers well. One of the attrac- 
tions of natural stone is that it actually 
becomes more attractive with age. 

Why not build a permanently beautiful 
home ... faced with ILCO Riplstone? 
The walls of the club house shown above 
reveal soft color-tones that give the build- 
ing unending charm. This attractiveness 
will last as year by year the weathering 
Process goes on. 


ILCO Riplstone is Indiana Limestone 


INDIANA LIM ESTONE COMPANY . General Offices: Bedford, Indiana - 





used as shown in this photograph. The 
stone is sawed into strips at the quarries. 
The strips are broken to lengths and laid 
up in the wall without any pre-determined 
arrangement. This informal use of Indi- 
ana Limestone costs far less than the more 
formal “cut stone.” 


You can build your home of ILCO 
Riplstone for only 5% to 6% more than 
if other facing is used. Every piece of our 
stone is carefully selected as to color, tex- 
ture and sizes to harmonize with your 
architect’s design. Thus when you use 


ILCO Riplstone you have greater assur- 
ance of satisfaction with the result than 
if you used local stone. And the cost will 
probably be less. Let us send you com- 


plete information. Use the handy coupon. 


‘. + 


Box 2051, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


Please send literature and full information 
regarding ILCO Riplstone. 
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Street 





Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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R AS NEVER BEFORE EXPRESCED 

.. the discriminating in 
matters of style, the name Whittall on a rug is a hall- 
mark of value. To these —and particularly to you among 
them—the Whittall Fall Displays of Rug Fashions present 
an opportunity too real and too precious to be over- 


looked. Style, as revealed by Whittall, needs no ad- 
vocacy of urgent words. Taste, experience, artistry speak 


HOUSE 








always for themselves. 


Your dealer is now showing these enchanting creations. 

Variety and value are seen in gorgeous colorings, intrigu- 

ing patterns Seamless, luxurious textures, both lustrous 

and delicately shadowed. Sidewalk-tested durability. 
During this month your dealer is making a most 


unusual display of Whittall Rugs in his windows. 
It is certain to impress you when you see it. 






M. J. WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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PAINTED PATTERNS 
(Continued from page 388) 


probable that this old art which is 
just being rediscovered will even- 
tually become one of the most out- 
standing contributions to modern 
decorative art. The work which 
Miss Bridgman and Miss Erskine 
have already done is not only an 
interesting reminder of a long- 
forgotten art, but a proof that it is 
still very much alive and full of 
decorative possibilities for the 
future. 


It is indeed fortunate for us all 
that the pioneers in this new ar- 
tistic venture should be artists, 
able to catch and hold the spirit of 
the past while interpreting it in 
fresh ways. For it is primarily be- 
cause they chose to interpret 
rather than to imitate that these 
painted patterns of the twentieth 
century succeed in combining the 
charm of an old art with the vital- 
ity of a new. 





From A REcENT ExHIBITION OF GLASSWARE 
(Continued from page 349) 


and fragile that one might easily 
crush it in the hand, it yet required 
at least five men, possibly six, to 
fashion it before it even reached 
the annealing stage. To describe 
accurately and _ technically its 
creation would demand a more 
intimate contact than | have as 
yet been privileged to have, but, 
briefly, the bowl of the goblet is 
blown by the master workman; he 
is attended by a ‘servitor’ who 
stands ready to help him as he 
may need. From this point it 
passes through the hands of three 
or four other workers, each con- 
tributing a vital step in its growth. 

There is then the annealing 
process, so that by the time the 
glass is ready to stand on our 
aining table it has passed through 
the hands of eight or nine men. 
Consider then, as you study the 
patrician grace of the various 
glasses illustrated,. the combined 
effort, skill, and genuine love of 
beauty that they represent. Viewed 
in this light they take on a new 
meaning and a value out of all 
proportion to their cost. 

We understand at once how 
rrecious are those slight irregu- 
larities which we find in hand- 
made glass and which even in 
matching pieces make no two ever 
just alike. It may be a little deeper 
shadow in the coloring, ever so 
slight a variation in the fullness 
of a curve, or a barely caught 
difference in the twist of a stem or 
handle, yet these are the proud 
and distinguishing marks of in- 
dividual creation as against the 
hairbreadth precision and inflexi- 
tle stamp of the machine. 

In spite of well-proportioned 
line and fluent curve, the colorings 
of Mr. Nash’s glass are probably 
its finest and most outstanding 
feature. They have a delicacy 
comparable only to the loveliest 
importations and a richness which 
takes on the quality of the semi- 
precious stones for which he has 
named them. Each _ particular 


coloring is confined to one set of 
forms, that form having some 
unifying characteristic in such 
pieces of table glass as he designs; 
these include plates, bouillon cups, 
finger bowls, and many stemmed 
pieces such as compotes, candle- 
sticks, and drinking and refresh- 
ment glasses of all shapes and 
sizes. 

There is the lovely Peridot, a 
blue which blends so subtly witha 





= 





| 


green that it has something of the | 


vital quality of the opal. 


One | 


finds this in the series of glasses | 


that have the oval bowls and 
cufflike tops. 
clear crystal and have the ‘flip- 
twist,’ 
manipulation of the hand, result- 
ing in a distinctive stem which 
is uncopiable by any machine 
method or process other than the 
one by which it was achieved. 
Beryl suggests the topaz in its 
hue rather than its own traditional 
colorings. In its shallow bowl 
shapes are the faintest suggestions 
of a diaper pattern creating a 


The stems are of | 


which is done by a single | 


slight relief from any monotony of | 


color. The stems of these forms 
have the ‘triangle twist’ twining 
the full length from bow! to foot, 
and here again the artist has 
shrewdly chosen an uncopiable 


| 
| 


| 
| 


motif. The Tourmaline seems to | 
me to have the most subtle color- | 


ingof all;in Mr. Nash’s own words, 
it is ‘built around thoughts of 
flame and smoke.’ Here a warm 


amber shades so skillfully from the | 


bottom of the form into the gray 
purple-blues of smoke at the top 
that it is impossible to tell where 
one begins and the other leaves 
off. There is neither murkiness nor 
overbrilliance in any of the colors; 
only a soft mellow warmth and a 
sparkling clarity. 

The most striking and un- 
doubtedly the most original prod- 
uct of the Nash furnaces is the 


| 
| 





chintz glass in which a trans- | 


parent background is striped and 
veined with color. Since the color 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXIIIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


FURNITURE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE, 4y KENSINGTON 
Mahogany carved and inlaid with tulipwood, satinwood and ebony 


The Dignity and Quiet Elegance of the Georgian Style — 


Perfectly Reflected in Kensington Reproductions 


HE passing of the Baroque and Rococo 

styles, by which the Renaissance move- 
ment was submerged, was marked in England 
by a return to the classic under the influence 
of the architects, the Brothers Adam, shortly 
after the middle of the 18th Century. The 
early work of this period is exemplified by 
the magnificent group in our illustration, 
which the Chippendale chairs complete most 
effectively in the atmosphere of an old English 
room of the Georgian period. 


In every detail of design and execution this 
furniture represents the highest expression of 


The purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
Surniture dealer 


ae: eo 
KENSINGT 
MANUFACTURERS 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
NEw YORK 


Nee COM PANY 


present day craftsmanship and may be com- 
pared only with the work of the 18th Century 
English masters when the art of cabinet- 
making reached its apogee. In it are per- 
fectly reflected the dignity and quiet elegance 
of the Georgian style that make it pre-emi- 
nently the choice for the important dining 
room. 


The same sincerity in design and equal 
quality in craftsmanship characterize all 
Kensington Furniture; and Kensington Fur- 
niture is made in all the decorative styles 
appropriate for American homes. 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet Band pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May Be Purchased” 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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“How I do appreczate 
our Iron Fireman” 


THERE Is A FEELING of glad relief in 
homes where an Iron Fireman is at 
work. No more trips to the basement 
to throw coal on the fire. Ups and 
downs in room temperature are a 
thing of the past. No matter how 
bitter the weather, a healthful home 
temperature is constantly main- 
tained. No overheating, no under- 
heating. Fuel bills are reduced. A 
recent survey of Iron Fireman homes 
shows fuel bill reductions averaging 
from $10 to $15 a month during 
the heating season. 

Iron Fireman makes coal an auto- 
matic fuel. Early in the morning— 
an hour before getting-up-time—it 
goes to work. At intervals during the 
day, without attention, it feeds fresh 
fuel to the fire exactly as needed. 
The result is a steady, even fire from 
500 to 1000 degrees hotter than is 
possible with hand firing; a far more 
efficient fire because fuel is fed from 


below and heat producing gases are 


Iron Fireman 


COAL 


AUTOMATIC 


burned completely instead of being 
lost in smoke. 

The benefits of Iron Fireman are 
for those who want better heat for 
less money. The Iron Fireman burns 
coal—the safe, dependable fuel— 
automatically, efficiently, economi- 
cally. If you want to duplicate the 
pleasant experience of thousands of 
home owners who have installed Iron 
Fireman, write for further informa- 
tion or have a talk with your Iron 
Fireman dealer. Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Branches: Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago. Subsidiaries: New York, 
Milwaukee. Dealers in principal 


cities in United States and Canada. 
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.the machine that made coal an automatic fuel 











From A RecENT ExuHIBITION OF GLASSWARE 


(Continued from page 390) 


reaction in this type of glass is 
practically limitless, there are 
unusual shades and delightful 
combinations of colors which are 
both novel and fascinating. There 
is the broad stripe of old blue 
which combines so ideally with a 
delicate green or lavender. Mr. 
Nash also employs a rich warm 
red, a color as yet little used in 
domestic glass, and a most un- 
usual and very effective orange, 
an extraordinary color for glass 
and one which is in this case 
neither crude nor garish. He has 





Tue Wuys AND Hows oF PROFESSIONAL 
DEcORATING 
(Continued from page 355) 


involving her client in no further 
expense than he would naturally 
assume were he himself to en- 
deavor to decorate his own home 
and buy all the materials therefor. 
If a deposit account is opened 
to cover the purchases on such a 
contract, whatever percentage is 
added to the retail cost as decora- 
tor’s fee has already been clearly 
stated in the contract, all the con- 
ditions of which the client has 
known from the commencement 
of the proceedings. 

Another point is that, although 
a client is financially responsible 
for all purchases and charges on 
his contract, at all times during 
the carrying out of the work he 
can be fully cognizant of the ex- 
tent of that responsibility. A 
decorator is ready and willing, 
whenever a client desires, to ren- 
der an account of her orders cov- 
ering all purchases, labor charges, 
and so forth. This ‘barometer’ 
should avoid all ‘squalls,’ even 
when changes of plans and unex- 
pected emergencies arise incurring 
additional expenditures to the 
original contract. When deciding 
upon these additions and changes, 
a client does not always realize 
what they involve in further labor 
charges above whatever differ- 
ence there may be in the cost of 
materials, and therefore a busi- 
nesslike decorator submits speci- 
fications for all extra or changed 
work, as well as the specifications 
for the main contract and an 
acknowledgment of all orders. 

A decorator is called upon, un- 
der the terms of many of her con- 
tracts, to supervise the work of 
painters, carpenters, upholsterers, 
in fact all sub-contractors whom 
she may employ for the carrying 
out of the work. She must prop- 
erly interpret the client’s desires 
to all such tradespeople and 


used the chintz glass not only in 
the usual table pieces, but also 
in vases, occasional bowls, and in 
several sizes of most delightful 
bottles. 

In one sense there is little to 
say about this glass. There isnoth- 
ing sensational in its quality, 
Simple of form, exquisite in color- 
ing, and depending on essential 
texture alone for so much of its 
beauty, its loveliness is not easily 
interpreted by words or picture. 
It remains for the eye alone to 
drink in its full beauty. 


craftsmen, and not only is she re- 
sponsible for the artistic results of 
such work, but should her instruc- 
tions not be sufficiently explicit, 
the correction of any errors re- 
sulting from indefinite instruc- 
tions may become her liability. 
This supervision is part of those 
professional services for which she 
receives her contract fee. 

During the formulation of plans 
for the interior of a house, many 
sketches are prepared by the dec- 
orator, and sometimes modifica- 
tions of architectural plans are 
made. If the client discontinues 
negotiations with the decorator, a 
fee may be charged for the prepa- 
ration of such plans and sketches 
of not less than 2 per cent of the 
approximate expenditure on the 
entire contract. 

Public work, such as the decora- 
tion and furnishing of hotels, 
clubs, colleges, and charitable in- 
stitutions, is undertaken by deco- 
rators either on a basis of costs of 
furnishings and labor plus a serv- 
ice charge of from 10 to 20 per 
cent, or, it may be, at a stipulated 
sum. Either arrangement can be 
made applicable to the whole or 
part of a contract. If a definite 
amount is agreed upon as a fee 
basis, part may be paid on signing 
the contract, part upon semi-com- 
pletion of the work, or as other- 
wise agreed, and the rest upon ful- 
fillment of the contract. In both 
instances the charges are largely 
determined by the nature and 
scope of the work. The require- 
ments of such corporations being 
almost as varied as those of the 
owners of private homes, it 1s 
scarcely possible to cover the 
matter by making a comprehen- 
sive general ruling. 

Decorators are frequently en- 
gaged in a consultative capacity 
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The views on this page are of a home that is dis- 

tinguished in both architecture and construction 

—the home of Robert B. Henderson, in Hills- 

borough, California. Gordon B. Kaufmann, 

Los Angeles, Architect; Dowsett-Rubl Company, 
San Francisco, Contractors. 
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Ricsteisine, in many forms, has been skillfully employed by the 
architect in designing this home. The exterior walls are of con- 
crete masonry units, in slightly irregular sizes and varied colors. 
Building frame and floors throughout are of reinforced concrete 
— one unit, of utmost strength and rigidity. The roof is attrac- 
tively tiled. So constructed, a home is firesafe and long enduring. 


PORTLAND CEMENT C‘ssociation— 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety cHIC AGO 
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Tue Wuys AND Hows or PROFESSIONAL 
DECORATING 


(Continued from page 392) 














any purchasing of furniture, fix- 
tures, or fabrics, but advise the 
client on the most appropriate 
schemes and designs and direct 
him to reliable sources of supply. 
In this consultative capacity they 
may also be called upon to super- 
vise the work of various contrac- 
tors engaged by the owner or his 
architect, for which service a fee 
is charged. If in town, ten to fif- 
teen dollars an hour, or from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars per day, is 
usually considered adequate for 
such consultation, supervision, 
and advice, but if such work is 
done out of town, a decorator’s 
charges are the same as those of an 
architect —a hundred dollars a 
day and expenses. If advice and 
supervision of only certain work 
are requested, such as upholstery 
and interior finishing, a percent- 
age fee of about 10 per cent on 
the cost of these is frequently 
adopted. 

One could enumerate a thou- 
sand and one services which the 


equipment, and even engages the 
servants, so that the client may 
enter a home running as smoothly 
as if it had been occupied for 
months. Cleaning and renewal of 
curtains, hangings, cushions, is at- 
tended to by the decorator, whose 
watchful eye is alert to the gen- 
eral upkeep long after her original 
contract has been fulfilled. And 
not infrequently a client seeks a 
decorator’s advice as to the best 
architect to design his prospective 
home. 

There are countless firms work- 
ing as ‘decorators’ who undertake 
interior finishing, remodeling, and 
furnishing, and who in reality 
offer nothing beyond that practi- 
cal technique and experience. A 
proficient decorator must have a 
sound working knowledge of all 
these matters in order adequately 
to supervise and control the carry- 
ing out of her schemes and con- 
tracts. Above and beyond this 
knowledge and that governing 
wise purchasing, however, is her 









































W. decorator renders during the creative ability as an artist to vis- 
carrying out of a contract for ualize the appropriately beautiful 
E CANNOT all have dream palaces for our which no fee at all is charged. home for every individual client, _e 
abode ... bur every home may add a bit of Frequently she superintends the to draw upon her own imagination Con 
charm and elegance here and there with these removal of the whole or part of as well as technical ability to | wor 
ase : : the client’s furniture from an old evolve completely the schemes and | con: 
fascinating pieces of Roseville Pottery. to a new abode. When this entails designs that will build into that | ve 
: : segregating discarded items from home the inimitable grace and 
Voguish, modern, the new conceptions of those which will be used in the charm which only a truly artistic, ae 
Roseville craftsmen are distinguished by that new home, a considerable amount — trained, and experienced decora- of t 
3 : : y é of work is involved. There are tor can impart. It is for these y 
little touch which defines so undeniably ones occasions when, by the personal qualities, as well as those con- Sas 
good taste. preference and request of the  tributing to the practical comfort re | 
client, the decorator completely of a home, that she is entitled to ~~ 
And how exquisitely colored! Rich blend- installs the household and service — her professional compensation. ap 
. ‘ ; F un 
ings of October's fairy unts. The brown and lish 
gold of frost-nipped leaves. The blue of the the 
sky and the green of the sea. All mingling | - are 
in a rare delightfulness. PENNSYLVANIA DuTCH guic 
: wor 
The prices of genuine Roseville Pottery OMAN SINE ee? reve 
are so modest that no one need deny oneself | a = sg Thus, with —a 
‘ ; : | few ‘Is, there are not man 
the Joy of owning pottery so alluring! There Setiacily tet idan 2 
are many more pieces in this design besides among the Pennsylvania furnish- repl 
those illustrated ... vases, jars and bowls in | ‘"8* The solid plank chairs of the t 
‘ : < Moravians, the huge kas or stro 
various sizes and shapes. Other patterns and | wardrobe, the long narrow chest line 
styles, too, which you will want to see. Ask | with ae ss bys eet ‘ T 
: ; ; painted or paneled ‘dower’ chest, ,; Ss 
for Roseville Pottery at leading gift Shops | the incised or slip-decorated pot- a Ae . Eng 
and department stores. tery, some enameled glass, and the *, - 
Fractur or pen-painted documents — des 
Write and a copy of the interesting booklet, practically make up the list. , syci 
Pottery’! will be sent frees However, there are many things han 
which were adopted by the Dutch ok. seals. spindle-back are 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY, Zanesville, Obio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 





and used so long after they had 
been discarded in other localities 
that they have become identified 
with this country. The kitchen 
cupboard or dresser with open or 
closed top, the water bench, the 
hanging corner cupboard, the 
dough tray or table, and the saw- 


sette of Windsor type 


buck or X-stretcher table are 
examples. 

Other pieces were adapted into 
characteristic modifications. The 
Dutch tables, with and without 


——— 
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Reverently preserved are the originals 

of these Danersk pieces. Both were once 

regularly used by General George Wash- 

ington. The desk is in the old City Hall, 

New York—the chair, an early swivel 

type and remarkably comfortable, is at 
Mount Vernon. 


A colon ry of Scotch and Enelsh craftsmen \inks 
your home and business office with days gone by 


N= only the spirit but the ability of 
great craftsmen belongs to the present 
as well as the past. In the Danersk Shops in 
Connecticut is gathered a colony of old- 
world craftsmen as skilful in joinery and as 
conscientious in devotion to the subtleties 
of design as have ever lived. They were 
trained from their youth in strict discipline 
of the ancient system of apprenticeship. 

You arecertain of authenticity in Danersk 
Furniture. First, on the score of workman- 
ship in choice wood, staunchly and truly 
joined by hand. And second, on the score of 
undeviating loyalty to the designs estab- 
lished in those older, more leisurely days by 
the great furniture builders. Certain pieces 
are purchased by the Danersk Shops to 
guide in spirit and form the hands of its 
workmen. Others—those priceless ones so 
reverently guarded in museum and shrine 
—as the Washington desk and chair illus- 
trated on this page—are patterned and 
studied by our experts until the Danersk 
teplicas are brought, accurate in detail, 
strong in grace, to the same thoroughbred 
lineage. 

The charming “literary” manners of the 
England of Pope,.Steele, Addison, and Gay 
are associated with this Coburn slant top 
desk. It is made of maple and curly 
sycamore, with hand dovetailed joints, 
hand chamfered edges, and many other in- 
teresting details. Four hours of patient 

















labor were required to weave the rush seat 
for the accompanying fiddle-back chair. 
The rush is in a single continuous strand. 

Danersk has thoughtfully adapted from 
certain cabinets and chairs of the Federal 
era the Sudbury bed and little table here 
shown. They are made of choicest Cuban 
and San Domingo mahogany, delicately 
carved and exquisitely inlaid. Such Danersk 





pieces combine in the highest degree old- 
time beauty and modern comfort and dig- 
nity in furniture for your bedroom. 

The design and the interesting Spanish 
feet of this high-backed Carolean chair, 
richly carved in walnut, date from the 
time of King Charles II. Like all other 





Danersk furniture, this distinguished piece 
may be purchased out of income on our 
plan of convenient monthly terms. 

We have just published a profusely allus- 
trated booklet, “How to Know Good Furni- 
ture, as interpreted by Danersk.” We should 
be glad to send you a copy, without charge, 
if you will write to our Dept. C-10, telling us 
in detail of your own furniture problems 
in home or office. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION—Designers and makers of choice furniture 


New York: 383 Mapison AVENUE 


Cuicaco: 620 Nortu MIicuicaAn AVENUE 


CLeveLanpb: 11129 Euvciip AVENUE 
Distrisutors— Boston: 132 NewsBury STREET e Los ANGELES: 2869 West 7TH STREET 
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‘Now... You can have lovely 
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Waxed Floors 


in 30 minutes 


Polish your floors and furniture to 


new, lasting beauty—So easily! 


OU have often admired the 
beautiful, waxed floors in 
modern homes. Do you know that 
your floors can be given this same 
wax polish in just a few minutes— 
for a few cents? 


It doesn’t make a bit of differ- 


centage of hard carnauba wax 
than any other floor wax—that 
is why the rich, gleaming polish 
lasts for weeks and weeks. 


Old English Wax cleans the sur- 
face thoroughly and then polishes 
perfectly smooth and dry. New 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








PENNSYLVANIA DutTcH 
(Continued from page 394) 





A PAINTED WINDSOR CHAIR 4nd interesting 
corner cupboard with butterfly hinges 


stretchers, are usually rather 
heavy, with deep aprons, and 
have the tops attached by wooden 
pins through a flange dovetailed 
into the top boards. The ladder- 
back chairs are more graceful 
than the New England ones, but 
do not show the deep turnings; 
the Windsors are possibly less 
graceful, with seats cut square 
across the front, and both types 
frequently show a turned knob 
foot. The favorite woods are 
walnut, for the better pieces, and 
pine, but cherry, poplar, and 
curly — not plain — maple were 
also used in making these chairs. 

The styles of Chip- 
pendale were much 
used, possibly because 
their Dutch influence 
had an especial ap- 
peal. Very good ex- 
amplesof Chippendale 
chairs, highboys and 
lowboys, and other 
pieces were made, 








fashions had less appeal, although 
they were followed at a discreet 
distance. The brass handles, 
however, were frowned upon, and 
often replaced by wooden knobs. 
The heaviness of the American 
Empire must have struck an 
answering chord, for the Empire 
column is found on such anachro- 
nistic pieces as kitchen dressers, 
boasting also Sheraton brasses and 
Chippendale arched cupboard 
doors. 

The most distinctive Dutch 
motives, however, are in_ the 
decoration of their painted furni- 
ture, tinware, pottery, fabrics, 
and documents. This 
seems to be largely 
influenced by the 
technique of the 
Fractur work, a re 
mote descendant of 
the mediaeval art of 
illumination, used on 
birth and marriage 
certificates and other 


I; 


ence whether your floors areold or users are always amazed at the . i 
new, ae tc or softwood, waxed, _ little amount ee which clings showing, however, . documents. This inte 
varnished, shellaced or painted— to Old English Wax polish. Dust- distinct weightiness, work is found only in evel 
all can be given ing becomes mere a characteristic they Pennsylvania Dust Wa 
new beauty with child’s play. share with the more country, where it was | 
this magic polish— —_— elaborate productions taught in someschools No 
Old English Wax. Old English Liquid of Savery, Randolph, as late as 1850. In- blar 
Old floors feck Bg ete mse gol and the Philadelphia Ay aRMCHAIR of scriptions in fanciful oe 


like new and new 
floors stay like new 
because Old Eng- 
lish Wax protects 
floors against 
scratches, worn 
spots and children’s 
carelessness. It con- 
tains a higher per- 





old furniture that mod- 
ern wax finish and pre- 
serves foreverthesatiny 
sheen of new furniture. 

Sold at paint, hard- 
Ware, drug, grocery, 
dept. stores. Made by 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 
Cin'ti, O., U. S. A,, 
and Windsor, Ont., 
Canada. 


school of cabinet- Windsor type with ex- German script, and 


makers. Chippendale 
styles were used so 
long that walnut pieces, which in 
England would be attributed to 
the age of Queen Anne, have been 
found dated as late as 1800. 

In fact, many Chippendale mo- 
tives became part of the Pennsyl- 
vania tradition. The scrolled 
apron, often very deep, with a 


distinctive double ogee curve, the 


bracket foot, rounded or straight, 
and the club or button foot are 


cellent turnings 


the outlines of scrolls, 
flowers, birds, and 
other figures were executed with a 
quill pen, then filled in with home- 
made inks of many colors, and 
finished with a varnish made of 
cherry gum. 

The sgraffito or incised pottery, 
often combined with decoration in 
colored clays, is also characteristl- 
cally Dutch, and was also deco- 
rated by filling in outlines m 
color. Consequently, the painted 


Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 


furniture shows the same effect, 
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—_ ‘ isn’t so easy to tell the story of North Star Blankets. If ae! 

This you keep to the truth you simply must use superlatives, since Sleep Witoer’ 
— everything that goes into their making is superlatively fine. i, 

ae Way back, in the days of the Civil War, the founders of the yA Vf ‘fy Si Pus 
It was ’ 5) 5) , E -f- 
cchools North Star Woolen Mill thought that was the way to make ZL; LE _OF 7, ee litt 
a. blankets, started doing it, and have been undeviatingly at it 





© 7930—N.S.W.M. Co... Interior Decorations: Courtesy, Nancy McClelland, Inc. 














unciful z 
, and in this way ever since. What do we now have? A line of 
crolls, blankets of surpassing loveliness for every possible use to which 
Ai a blanket may be put. Yes, they are truly very, very beautiful. 
w os « « « « 
home- : Sizes—(Single and double) from smallest crib, 32” x 42”, to extra large, go” x1 08” 
» and Whites—The whitest of whites, plain or bordered. Co/ors — Loveliest of 
de of the pastels, duo-tones, two tones, plaids and solids. Purity — Absolute, both 
as to wool and dyes. Weights— All, from lightest summer to heaviest winter. 
itery, A Ypg How to Buy—Insist on blankets with North Star Label. 
on i AN O R a H 3 A Nortu Star Wooten Mitt Company, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
»risti- ’ ce ee ; Derr. B-2 
PUREST WOOL : : 
sem - Please forward, post prepaid, copy of your new 
sft e ¥3 y) / North Star Blanket Catalogue in Full Color. 
a 2 
_ J . a Fe < € J 2 S NAME i SPURTE Tes ac itdascticntsaientoas 
: * 
<ANK® Cie =. ne STATE iiccccenscioen 
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THE 


Like Youth . 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


. . those who bought 
the first cars are buying the 
Buick Straight Eight now! 


Fashionable Youth and discerning Age agree whole-heart- so smoothly and powerfully—shift so silently—and hold 


edly on the extra goodness of the new Buick Straight Eights. | the road so perfectly as The Eight as Buick Builds It. This 


With their new Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engines, new is the verdict of the elder generation and of the new. 


Syncro-Mesh Transmissions and new Insulated 
Bodies by Fisher, these new Buicks combine 
beauty, performance and dollar-value which ap- 
peal to old and young, to men and women alike. 


It is difficult to imagine a car that could perform 


THE EIGHT AS 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


And they are confirming it by purchasing more 
Buick Straight Eights than any other car in 
Buick’s wide price rangel 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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(Continued from page 396) 





A LADDER-BACK side chair and arichair with rush 
seats and a quaint little table 


and the outlines of the decoration 
ate sometimes actually scratched 
in the soft wood. The drawing is 
naturally crude and stiff, and the 
colors are bright, with no shading. 
The tulip is a favorite motive, 
with tiger lilies, fuchsias, and 
roses also used, besides flowering 
trees, usually growing in pots, 
peacocks, doves, and nondescript 
birds. Animals and human figures 
are rare, although complete hunt- 
ing scenes have been found on 
chests or settees. The background 
is often stippled, sometimes un- 
painted, more rarely a solid color. 

Even such articles as are not 
distinctly Dutch show their espe- 
cial touch. Hooked rugs, quilts, 
embroideries, painted tinware, and 
plaster of Paris ornaments were 
popular, and show the unmistak- 
able motives. Ironware was very 
elaborate, and very handsome; 
even the five- and six-plate stoves 
used in Pennsylvania before 1780, 
and unknown in other sections 
until about 1850, are decorated 
with the inevitable tulip. 

The Dutch did not, of course, 
make their own chinaware, as 
all the early ware was imported 
from England. But they adopted 
several types as their own, and 
these are infrequent elsewhere. 
These are the cheap and techni- 
cally crude ‘gaudy-ware,’ showing 
large and childlike flowers painted, 
without shading, in the brightest 
colors at the command of the 
potter, and the later spatterware 
with bright colors stippled on with 
4 sponge, and further ornamented 
by queer peacocks, flowers, or 
houses. 

These ornaments and furniture 
are not objects of antiquarian 
research, to be looked for in attics 
and forgotten storerooms. There 
is hardly a house in the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country which does 
not contain some old pieces in 
daily use. The extreme conserva- 
tism of these people is largely 
responsible for this. Their crafts- 


men learned to make things in a 





certain style in 1750 and 1825, 
and their sons or grandsons con- 
tinued to make them in the same 
way in 1800 or 1875. Conse- 
quently, a type which disappeared 
elsewhere continued to be made in 
its Pennsylvania modification for 
many years. Add to this the 
equally characteristic thrift, and 
the solid construction of the furni- 
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certificate, a pen-painted document 
showing German influence 


ture, and it is easy to understand 
why the Pennsylvania country is 
a fertile field for the searcher after 
antiques. 

Another reason for the wide 
distribution of old pieces is the 
auction sale. These are important 
events, occurring mainly in the 
farmers’ slack time in late fall or 
early spring, and, under the guise 
of business, giving the whole 
countryside occasion for a day’s 
outing with their friends and rela- 
tions. Personal property is rarely 
devised by will, but is disposed of 
by public sale, the heirs having 
only a courtesy right to bid in such 
articles as they desire. Also, a 
change of habitation for any 
reason is a signal for a sale, so 
that some shiftless tenant farmers 
have been known to ‘have sale,’ 
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“Cabot’s Quilt 
Turned the Trick” 


well-known New York archi- 
designed this guest cottage for Mrs. 
Lilian E. Schofield at Ossining, N. Y. He writes 


Duncanhunter, 
tect, 


. Cabot's Triply Ply Quilt was used as 
insulation for roofs, exterior walls, and floors, and 
as sound-proofing for interior partitions. Since all the 
interior partitions are constructed with wood boards 
laid over studding, the telegraphing of sound would 
have been unbearable had these partitions been left 
without insulation. Cabot's Quilt turned the 
trick. ‘si 


So little is spent, so much is gained by the use 
of Cabot’s Quilt in every building, that you 
should have the facts concerning it. Cut the 
coupon below, and emancipate yourself from 
needless noise and excessive heating bills. 
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Home Maxine Center, N. Y. C. 
Courtesy of W, A. Hathaway 


—From “Furniture of Our 
Forefathers,” 


Such Charm 
Wrought by Stickley 


© hg CLINTON, engrossed though he was in 
politics and canal-building, had a sincere 
love for the native furniture of his country. We 
could assure him, if he were here today, that it 
no longer lacks a “competent” 
the foremost charms of the Stickley Early Amer- 
ican reproductions is the soft, soothing, satiny 
finish that suggests the mellowness of age, and 
yet contributes the subdued brilliance demanded 





as This Is 


of modernity. 


Visitors to our workshops at Fayetteville are sur- 
prised at the great variety of the pieces belonging 
to the Early American period which we are con- 
stantly re-creating. Many become aware for the 
first time of their intensely liveable qualities, and 
the quiet charm that even an occasional piece 


exerts, in the most modern home. 






chley reproductions can be obtained at the better dealers, 
, and Home Making Center in New York City, 


dacks 
rooms 


deale r gladly s 


Carly American 


STIC KLEY 
of Fayetteville 


polish. 


Display rooms at Lake Placid Club, Adiron- | 
Visitors always welcome at workshops and display 
» Fayettes ille, N.Y., Route No. 5. Illustrated booklet B on Stickley furniture and name of nearest 
ent upon request, 


THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 
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(Continued from page 397) 


and repeat the process almost as 
soon as they could get new house- 
hold goods together. The result 
of this is that every house has some 
few old pieces. 

There are many things to be 
said for the Pennsylvania Dutch 
styles. They are simple and com- 
fortable, and express perfectly the 
cheerful informality of present- 
day life. Concessions to modern 
needs, in the form of electricity, 
upholstered furniture, and similar 
innovations, can be introduced 


without altering the spirit. Pieces 
of thesame genre from other sources 
may be introduced without the 
slightest clash of feeling or scale. 
Important and really beautiful 
objects are found in this country, 
rare enough to satisfy the most 
exacting collector. But for those 
of us with less money and patience, 
there is still a fertile field. Whether 
we have a house, a room, or a 
cupboard to fill with such exam. 
ples, unique and fascinating finds 
are still waiting to be acquired. 
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CHATS ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 379) 





other similar places. The chisel marks 
shown in Figure 7 are on the seat rail 
of a Queen Anne style maple chair 
which had been so thoroughly refin- 
ished by a previous owner that, except 
for these and other tool marks, it might 
easily have come under suspicion of 
being new. 

The marks of early saws are readily 
distinguishable from those of the mod- 
ern circular saw. Old sawmills were 





Fig. 6. Marks of the plane on the un- 
derside of an early dressing-table top 


equipped with ‘gash’ saws which left 
perfectly straight up and down marks 
on the wood. The circular saw, which 
was not in use much before 1850, leaves 
a curved mark of a very different 
character. Gash saws are still used in 
certain country districts, and their 
marks on a piece of furniture do not 
necessarily mean that the piece is old. 
But the mark of a circular saw is cer- 
tainly proof positive of a later date 
than 1825. 

There are, of course, a thousand 
other details of methods and materials 
which will engage the attention of 
the expert intent upon determining 
whether or not a piece of furniture is 
genuinely old. He will note the con- 
struction of drawers, whether they 
show the wide dovetailing of early 
pieces with the bottoms nailed to the 





sides, or whether the dovetailing is 
fine and the bottoms inserted into 


grooves in the fronts and sides, as | 


was done in later times. He will look 
to see whether the unfinished wood of 
the interior is of an even color and 
uniform material throughout, or 


whether it is a hodgepodge of many | 


woods and colors. If the piece is pinned | 
with wooden pins, he will want to see | 
that these are irregular in shape, not 


round and perfect as a modern pin 
would be, and that they project a 
little where the softer wood about 


them has been worn down with use. | 


He knows that little if any glue was 


needed to hold together early dove- | 


tailed, or mortise and tenon joints. 


So, if he finds glue in any quantity, he | 


suspects at least that the piece has | 


been tampered with. He will look for | 


signs of shrinkage in parts made before 
the days of kiln-dried wood. And if 
the piece is painted, he will want to 


know whether the paint is hard and | 





Chisel marks on the curved 
part beneath the seat rail of a maple 
chair, c. 1750 


Fig. a. 


flaky, or whether it is soft and elastic 
as later paint would be. 

All these, and many other things, 
will act as guideposts on the way toa 
correct conclusion as to the impor- 
tance of the piece in question. No one 
of them would furnish evidence suff- 
cient in itself. But when all conspire 
together to mark the piece as authen- 
tic, he need have little fear of being 
taken in by even the cleverest of 


fakers. 
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meee: tern is being used by the masters of famous 
And if hunts—sportsmen renowned as royal hosts. 
want to Daniel C. Sands, Esq., Master of Fox 


ard and |) Hounds of the historic Middleburg Hunt, has 
chosen the new Gorham for the courtly hos- 
pitality of “Benton,” his Virginia estate. 
Henry G. Vaughan, Esq., M. F. H. of the 
Norfolk Hunt, Austin N. Niblack, Esq., 
M.F.H. of Onwentsia, Harry I. Nicholas, Esq.. 
M.F. H. of Harford, are now using the “Hunt 
Club” Sterling. The Middleburg Hunt rides overbeautiful Virginia 
This extremely smart and sophisticated hunting country. Daniel C. Sands, Esq., is M. F. H. 
new pattern has also been bought for a num- 
ber of this season’s outstanding brides. service for eight—76 pieces—costs only 
The “Hunt Club” Sterling — like the hunt $227. Hollow ware to match is also mod- 
itself—is in the aristocratic tradition. It erately priced. Each piece is identified by 
breathes the elegance associated with hunt the name “Gorham” on the back or base. 





» curved see - 
a maple hospitality. Yet it is as modern as the smart 


men and women who today ride to hounds. page booklet, “The Hunt Club,” showing the pop- 
The richness of decorative detail makes ular pieces in the new Gorham Sterling. Or, send 


Your own jeweler will give you an illustrated 18- 








1 elastic “The Hunt Club” the perfect accompaniment _ — Gorham Company, Providence, 
ae ° ° ° i. Dept. A-o. 

things, for elaborate entertaining. Its delicate simplic- : 7 ‘ 
yay toa ity of line renders it as perfect for informal, Name 

— intimate hospitality, in town orcountry house. — Address. 
No one 2 ‘ 
ae The “Hunt Club” Sterling i eee. 
conspire 18 not expensive. A complete F (Left) The genius of Gorham artists 

authen- is also seen in this distinguished (Above) Dessert knife, dessert fork, and teaspoon, 
of being modern Hunt Cup, designed as one sey Chea” : 
“a of the trophies for the Middleburg *” the brilliant new “Hunt Club” pattern—a sterling 





Hunt race meet held in the spring. as effortlessly elegant as the Hunt Breakfast itself. 


GORHAM 
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the wonderful new glass for 


windows, transmits a substantial amount of 


the shorter ultra-violet rays of sunlight of a wave- 


length of 313 mu.* Yet Lustraglass costs no more 


than ordinary window 


glass! 


Lustraglass is a better glass. It is clearer, perfectly 


flat, the ‘“‘whitest”’ of all glass made for windows and 


more lustrous than the window glass you have always 


been used to. Yet you pay no more for Lustraglass! 


If you are building a 
new home, or remodeling 
instruct your architect 
or contractor te insiall 
Lustraglass in every win- 
The cost of this 
new glass is so low it 
should be specified for 
the office, the factory, 


dow. 


school and hospital as 
well as the home. 


AMERICAN 


Fifth Avenue and Wood Street 





Send for the Lustra- 
glass Booklet. It will tell 
you all you want to know 
about this wonderfulnew 
glass. Every pane of genu- 
ine Lustraglass bears the 
label shown at the left. 
Lustraglass is sold by reli- 
able dealers everywhere. 
*See Lustraglass Booklet for 
complete table of transmission, 
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WaTER HEATERS 
(Continued from page 375) 


These heaters are highly unsuited 
to absent-minded people, who 
may forget to turn them off. 
While it is possible to procure 
auxiliary equipment which will 
turn them off automatically, it is 
not often done, as it costs so little 
more to procure the fully auto- 
matic units. These simple heaters 
are widely used and are a great 
convenience when the additional 
cost of the more up-to-date auto- 
matic types seems too great. 


AUTOMATIC STORAGE HEATERS. 
The automatic storage heater 
(Figure 5) is designed to maintain 
a constant supply of hot water in 
a tank of suitable size, and is a 
development and improvement of 
the ordinary tank heater. The 
tanks are usually, or should be, 
well insulated, because otherwise 
heat losses through the shell will 
require an excessive amount of 
fuel. In fact, insulation increases 
in importance with the cost of 
fuel used. The thermostat can be 
set for any desired temperature, 
though this is better done by the 
dealer. The burners are then 
automatically turned on whenever 
the water drops below, say, 125° 
and cut off as soon as the water 
has reached 135°, thus maintain- 
ing an average of about 130°, or 
whatever range of temperature 
they are set for. Except in the 
larger sizes, they are self-con- 
tained and have the appearance of 
a neat attractive boiler or tank, 
which, because of from one to 
three inches of insulation, is some- 
what larger than a plain tank of 
the same capacity. 

They usually have some form of 
copper coil just above the burner. 
The hot gases of combustion are 
carried up through the tank in a 
suitable flue or flues, often pro- 
vided with baffles. Sometimes the 
flame plays directly on the bottom 
of the tank. 

In larger installations, excessive 
size and weight of a self-contained 
unit may preclude its being 
brought into the building. Tank 
and coil are therefore separated 
and assembled by the plumber on 
the job. They operate, however, 
and have the same controls as the 
smaller units. 


INSTANTANEOUS Heaters. With 
any form of storage heater enough 
heat may be lost through the tank 
walls to require a good deal of fuel 
merely to maintain the tempera- 
ture, even though no water may 
be used for long periods. To over- 
come this objection, especially 
where hot water is wanted at 
comparatively infrequent inter- 
vals, as in the case of a small 
family of adults who are away 
most of the day, the instantaneous 


heater is often used (Figure 6), 
As has already been noted, this | 
does not maintain a tank of hot 
water, but heats the water as 
needed. It is similar to the small 
tank heater, but larger. There is 
a large burner, sometimes a group 
of them, which burns only when 
hot water is wanted. A small gas 
pilot near the big burners is con- 
stantly lit. Whenever hot water 
is called for, the flow of water 
operates a valve that turns on the 
main burners, which immediately 
ignite from the pilot. Cold water 
enters at the top of the coil, and 
as it works its circuitous way 
slowly downward through the coil 
it gradually becomes hotter, until 
when it leaves the coil at the bot- 
tom on its way to the faucet, it has 
reached the proper temperature. 
As long as water flows to the hot 
water faucet the burners continue 
to heat it. When the faucet is 
turned off, the’burners are auto- 
matically cut off. 

It should be obvious that if 
water flows too rapidly through 
the coils it will not be heated suffi- 
ciently. It is necessary, therefore, 
as previously noted, to adjust and 
restrict the flow at the heater in 
proportion to the size of burners 
and coil, as well as according to 
the temperature of entering water, 
and also according to the desired 
temperature of the hot water. 
For this reason, especially with 
the smaller sizes, one will find that 
water will flow more slowly from 
the hot water faucet than from the 
cold. 

The instantaneous heater may 
also be wasteful of fuei if im- 
properly used. For example, one 
may use the hot water faucet from 
habit when he does not need hot 
water. The burners, therefore, go 
on frequently, often to no purpose. 
Consequently one should form the 
habit of using the cold water 
faucet except when hot water Is 
actually needed. For similar rea- 
sons these heaters are inadvis- 
able if runs to the various outlets 
are long, as all the cold water in 
the pipes between the faucet and 
the coils must be withdrawn be- 
fore warm water reaches the 
faucet. And as soon as the faucet 
is turned off, even if but a cup of 
hot water is used, the heat de- 
livered to the large amount of 
water remaining in the pipes and 
coil will be dissipated. The whole 
amount of water will soon cool 
and have to be withdrawn the 
next time before hot water will 
issue again. 

We find instantaneous heaters 
rated according to the number of 
gallons of hot water they will de- 
liver in a given time. Thus a two 
and one-half gallon heater delivers 
two and one-half gallons of heated _ 
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transmits a substantial amount of 


the shorter ultra-violet rays of sunlight of a wave- 


length of 313 mu.* 


than ordinary window glass! 


Yet Lustraglass costs no more 


Lustraglass is a better glass. It is clearer, perfectly 


flat, the ‘‘whitest”’ of all glass made for windows and 


more lustrous than the window glass you have always 


been used to. Yet you pay no more for Lustraglass! 


If you are building a 
new home, or remodeling 
instruct your architect 
or contractor to install 
Lustraglass in every win- 
dow. The cost of this 
new glass is so low it 
should be specified for 
the office, the factory, 
school and hospital as 


well as the home. 
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about this wonderfulnew 
glass. Every pane of genu- 
ine Lustraglass bears the 
label shown at the left. 
Lustraglassis sold by reli- 
able dealers everywhere. 
*See Lustraglass Booklet for 
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(Continued from page 


These heaters are highly unsuited 
to absent-minded people, who 
may forget to turn them off. 
While it is possible to procure 
auxiliary equipment which will 
turn them off automatically, it is 
not often done, as it costs so little 
more to procure the fully auto- 
matic units. These simple heaters 
are widely used and are a great 
convenience when the additional 
cost of the more up-to-date auto- 
Matic types seems too great. 


AUTOMATIC STORAGE HEATERS. 
The automatic storage heater 
(Figure 5) is designed to maintain 
a constant supply of hot water in 
a tank of suitable size, and ts a 
development and improvement of 
the ordinary tank heater. The 
tanks are usually, or should be, 
well insulated, because otherwise 
heat losses through the shell will 
require an excessive amount of 
fuel. In fact, insulation increases 
in importance with the cost of 
fuel used. The thermostat can be 
set for any desired temperature, 
though this is better done by the 
dealer. The burners are then 
automatically turned on whenever 
the water drops below, say, 125° 
and cut off as soon as the water 
has reached 135°, thus maintain- 
ing an average of about 130°, or 
whatever range of temperature 


they are set for. Except in the 
larger sizes, they are self-con- 


tained and have the appearance of 
a neat attractive boiler or tank, 
which, because of from one to 
three inches of insulation, is some- 
what larger than a plain tank of 
the same capacity. 

They usually have some form of 
copper coil just above the burner. 
The hot gases of combustion are 
carried up through the tank in a 
suitable flue or flues, often pro- 
vided with baffles. Sometimes the 
flame plays directly on the bottom 
of the tank. 

In larger installations, excessive 
size and weight of a self-contained 
unit may preclude its being 
brought into the building. Tank 
and coil are therefore separated 
and assembled by the plumber on 
the job. They operate, however, 
and have the same controls as the 
smaller units. 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS. With 
any form of storage heater enough 
heat may be lost through the tank 
walls to require a good deal of fuel 
merely to maintain the tempera- 
ture, even though no water may 
be used for long periods. To over- 
come this objection, especially 
where hot water is wanted at 
comparatively infrequent inter- 
vals, as in the case of a small 
family of adults who are away 
most of the day, the instantaneous 
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heater is often used (Figure 6), 
As has already been noted, this 
does not maintain a tank of hot 
water, but heats the water as 
needed. It is similar to the small 
tank heater, but larger. There is 
a large burner, sometimes a group 
of them, which burns only when 
hot water is wanted. A small gas 
pilot near the big burners is con- 
stantly lit. Whenever hot water 
is called for, the flow of water 
operates a valve that turns on the 
main burners, which immediately 
ignite from the pilot. Cold water 
enters at the top of the coil, and 
as it works its circuitous way 
slowly downward through the coil 
it gradually becomes hotter, until 
when it leaves the coil at the bot- 
tom on its way to the faucet, it has 
reached the proper temperature. 
As long as water flows to the hot 
water faucet the burners continue 
to heat it. When the faucet is 
turned off, the burners are auto- 
matically cut off. 

It should be obvious that if 
water flows too rapidly through 
the coils it will not be heated suffi- 
ciently. It is necessary, therefore, 
as previously noted, to adjust and 
restrict the flow at the heater in 
proportion to the size of burners 
and coil, as well as according to 
the temperature of entering water, 
and also according to the desired 
temperature of the hot water. 
For this reason, especially with 
the smaller sizes, one will find that 
water will flow more slowly from 
the hot water faucet than from the 
cold. 

The instantaneous heater may 
also be wasteful of fuel if 
properly used. For example, one 
may use the hot water faucet from 
habit when he does not need hot 
water. The burners, therefore, go 
on frequently, often to no purpose. 
Consequently one should form the 
habit of using the cold water 
faucet except when hot water Is 
actually needed. For similar rea- 
sons these heaters are inadvis- 
able if runs to the various outlets 
are long, as all the cold water in 
the pipes between the faucet and 
the coils must be withdrawn be- 
fore warm water reaches the 
faucet. And as soon as the faucet 
is turned off, even if but a cup o! 
hot water is used, the heat de- 
livered to the large amount ol 
water remaining in the pipes and 
coil will be dissipated. The whole 
amount of water will soon cool 
and have to be withdrawn the 
next time before hot water will 
issue again. 

We find instantancous heaters 
rated according to the number ol 
gallons of hot water they will de- 
liver in a given time. Thus a two 
and one-half gallon heater delivers 
two and one-half gallons of heated 
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Ask Your Painting Contractor 


“What's the Advantage of Priming and 
‘Back-Priming’ with Aluminum Paint’’? 


The purpose of all 
paint priming is to 
prevent change of 
moisture content 
in wood. Change 
of moisture con- 
tent causes wood 
to warp, with consequent checking 
and peeling of paint. The old prac- 
tice was to prime the weather ex- 
posed surface of the lumber only. 
But moisture can enter the wood 
from the interior (or semi-protected 
side). This side needs protection, too. 


Today leading paint contractors 
recommend priming both sides of 
lumber with aluminum paint. 
Aluminum paint hasa moisture- 
proofingefficiencymuchgreater 
than any other paint. Its pig- 
ment is made upof minute flakes 
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W. Hurrie Mac Collin & Edmond M. Mac Collin, Arch, 





of pure aluminum. These flakes 
“‘leaf’’ as the paint is applied, over- 
lapping one another to forma tough 
durable coat of metal protection. 


The best aluminum paint is made 
with Alcoa Albron Powder, mixed 
with a suitable vehicle made by any 
reputable paint manufacturer. Al- 
uminum Company of America docs 
not sell paint. It does manufacture 
Alcoa Albron Powder which your 
paint contractor can buy from most 
paint manufacturers, jobbersordeal- 
ers by specifying ‘“‘Alcoa Albron 
Powder’’. Let us send you the book- 
let, ““Aluminum Paint, the Coat of 
Metal Protection’’. It describes 
the many protective uses of 
Aluminum paint. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Oliver Building, PITTSBURG EH. PA. 


ALCOA ALBRON 
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ALUMINUM PAINT 
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 DIFFUSOR 


New quiet --- New economy 


Williams Oil-O-Matic 


announces the sreatest advance since 


oil heating was invented 


WILLIAMS 


\ILOMATIC 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 








LisTEN SUNDAY 
7:30 Eastern Time 





EE acceascatead New York 
1 | ARE: Boston 
WBZ. pringfield 
WGN .... Chicago 
WREN ansas City 
WLW. ~incinnati 
WHA -Rochester 
WJR. genet 


eresesmaess Denver 


CSL... t Lake Cit 
KDKaA........ wey) no 


Satuniey Evening 
at 8:00 
KFRC.. San Francisco 


edbcvinbesintdasel Fresno 
| Baa: Los Angeles 


MAZING new quietness and new economy 

are made possible by the Oil-O-Matic Dif- 
fusor. This major improvement, recently per- 
fected by Williams, is built into the burner. 


The Diffusor automatically creates a more 
perfect intermingling of fuel oil and air within 
the furnace—an absolutely even pressure. Result- 
ing combustion is so complete you can readily 
see the saving on your oil bills. This saving is in 
addition to the economy of low-priced fuel oil 
which Williams engineering permits you to burn. 


The low-priced new Oil-O-Matic Junior won 
world-wide popularity because of its quiet opera- 
tion. Now, with this new Diffusor, you do not 
hear it start or run or stop! 


Send the coupon now for interesting informa- 
tion on this new Diffusor, the Williams metering 
pump and other exclusive Oil-O-Matic advan- 
tages. Thousands of home owners say the carefree 
comfort of Williams oil heat costs little more 
than old, dirty, wasteful methods. Discover for 
yourself the new economy and quietness effected 
by this Oil-O-Matic Diffusor. 


Oil-O- Matic Heats Far More Homes Than Any Other Burner! 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. 


Bloomington, Illinois 


N.S.G, 10-80 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP., Bloomington, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send me information on the low cost of Oil-O- _ 
Matic heating for my, home. i 
Tell me what this new Diffusor is and how it saves me money. 
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Street an 
City State aoe 
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WatTeER HEATERS 


(Continued from page 400) 


water per minute. These ratings 
are usually based on raising the 
temperature of the water about 
60° Fahrenheit. Hence, if water 
enters the heater fromm the mains 
at 70°, it will leave at 130°, or 60° 
higher. If, on the other hand, 
water enters at 40°, it will leave at 
100°, which is only lukewarm. So 
it is well to adjust the flow to suit 
summer and winter conditions or 
to strike an average between them. 

If in the dead of winter one 
finds that water is not being 
heated sufficiently, because of 
the low temperature of water in 
the city mains, he can remedy the 
trouble merely by turning off the 
faucet enough to reduce the rate 
of flow through the heating coils 
so the burners will have time to 
heat it a little more. 

In this connection it should 
perhaps be observed that the 
burners are either entirely off or 
are on at full tilt, so if the water 
flow is cut down, the water will be 
raised to a relatively higher tem- 
perature because of its slower 
progress through the coils. 

For this reason it is well not to 
be tempted to get too small a 
size. And remember, too, that 
while the size of the family or the 
number of bathrooms is perhaps 
one’s best guide, one should also 
consider the likelihood of a de- 
mand for hot water from several 
faucets at once. In such a case it 
will be recalled that the capacity 
of the heater, say two and one- 
half or three gallons per minute, 
will be divided in proportion to 
the number of faucets turned on. 
Remember also that a small baby 
is equal to several adults in the 
demand for hot water. With these 
considerations in mind, it is well 
to consult your dealer as to the 
best size. 

It should be added that most 
instantaneous heaters are so de- 
signed or provided with safety de- 
vices and thermostat controls as 
to prevent dangerous overheating 
Or excessive pressures. 


Electric Heaters 


In localities favored with low 
rates for electric power, the elec- 
tric water heater will be found 
More popular. They may be had 
with all the automatic controls 
which have already been described 
for gas. Usually the electric heater 
tanks are much better insulated 
against heat losses, three inches 
of insulation and even four not 
being uncommon. This keeps 
down the operating cost, which 
would be excessive otherwise, es- 
pecially where electric rates are 
high. 

With electric heaters, one or 
More heating elements are used. 
In some types they are immersed 


in the body of water within the 
tank. In others they are placed in 
a separate unit outside the tank 
and the water is caused to circu- 
late from the tank to the heating 
element, up through or around it, 
and back to the tank, in much the 
same way as with the tank heater. 
The heating units are turned on 
and off either automatically or by 
hand. In the latter case (unlike 
the tank heater) the control 
switch may be placed anywhere 
in the house, or there may be 
several of them located at con- 
venient points, so a trip to the 
basement to turn the heater on 
and off is not necessary. 


Indirect Heaters 


There is another class of heater 
which is intermediate between the 
coil in the fire box and the tank 
heater. It consists of a copper coil 
around which heated water or live 
steam from the main house-heat- 
ing boiler is circulated through a 
water jacket. In this indirect man- 
ner heat is transferred to water 
from the storage tank which circu- 
lates within the coil. 

It is obvious that this form of 
water heating is subject to the 
same limitations as the various 
coil heaters within the fire box, 
requiring other means in summer 
and during mild weather. (Oc- 
casionally live steam, as from a 
central heating plant, is available 
from street mains and may supply 
the source of heat at all times.) 
Indirect heaters are excellent, 
however, as auxiliary to gas or 
electric heaters, as will be dis- 
cussed farther on in this article. 
They have the advantage too, 
when so used, of being economical 
in first cost and conserving the 
more costly gas or electricity. 
They are to be preferred also to 
the coils placed directly in the fire 
box, for there is no danger of 
burning out the coil or overheat- 
ing the water, nor is there any for- 
mation of scale to impair their 
effectiveness or hasten their dete- 
rioration. 


Oil Heaters 


There are many localities where 
gas or electricity is not available 
or where they are prohibitive in 
cost. For these conditions the 
kerosene burner has been de- 
veloped (Figure 7). 

This heater has many of the 
desirable features of, and is similar 
in principle of operation to, the 
automatic storage heater. It may 
be controlled automatically or by 
hand. However, the fuel tank 
must be filled occasionally and the 
burners cleaned once or twice a 
week. They are a boon to those 
who may be situated far from gas 
mains or electric lines, and the 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Tallest structure of any kind in the world. Towers 1248 feet into 
the air. 85 stories high. Cost, including land, over$55,000,000 
rchitects ‘ontractors ardware 


Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Corbin 


P. & F. CORBIN “39 NEW BRITAIN, CONN,, U. S. A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 






Starrett Brothers, Inc. 

















Makers of the world’s most complete line of builders’ hardware 
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Hygienic - Sanitary - Quiet 


fb the quiet operation of the Si-wel-clo Closet has 
been alded a change in design which has brought 
favorable comment from medical authorities. 


The decided dip in the rim elevates the front and 
rear of the bowl opening, minimizing the possibility 
of soiling. 

The Improved Si-wel-clo is unquestionably the 
greatest advance in water closet construction of 
recent years. It is the most comfortable, hygienic, 
sanitary, clean and quiet closet that has ever been 
devised. 


The Si-wel-clo is but one item of Te-pe-co All-Clay 
Bathroom Fixtures. Equip your entire bathroom 
with this glistening white, solid and substantial china 
and porcelain. A wise investment—a beautiful one. 





OUR GUARANTEE—We make but one grade of 
ware—the best that can be produced—and sell it at 
reasonable prices. We sell no seconds or culls. Our 
ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and dura- 
bility to any sanitary ware made in the world. The 
Te-pe-co trade mark is found on all goods manufac- 
q tured by us and is your rantee that you have 
received that for which you have paid. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CoO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


By all means send 10 

cents for the new edi- 

tion of our plan book 

No. V-3,“Bathrooms 
of Character” 


National Exhibit Rooms 
101 Park Ave., New York City, Entrance on 41st Street 
Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Boston and San Francisco 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 
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Water HEATERS 


(Continued from page 401) 


fuel cost is comparatively low. 

There is another type of oil 
burner which is well suited to 
heating domestic hot water, but is 
designed primarily for the larger 
installations such as a large dwell- 
ing or a small apartment house. 
It burns crude oil and is auto- 
matically operated (Figure 8). 

Both oil and coal are much 
cheaper than gas and electricity 
when one considers the amount of 
heat they will generate from a 
given value of fuel. This higher 
heating content per unit of cost 
results in lower operating expendi- 
tures. 

On the other hand, the initial 
outlay for oil-burner equipment 
is higher than the other forms. of 
water heating, so that an owner 
must balance his reduced operat- 
ing costs against the fixed charges, 
depreciation, and so forth, of a 
higher installation cost. 


Recirculating Systems 


One may well wonder why it is 
that in hotels or large well- 
equipped houses where runs must 
necessarily be comparatively long, 
he usually gets hot water almost 
instantly when it is turned on, 
regardless of remoteness from the 
supply or the time of day or night. 
This is accomplished by installing 
what is called a_ recirculating 
system. 

It is so designed that hot water 
is kept circulating through a sys- 
tem of hot water pipes to and past 
each hot water faucet, and then 
returned to the burner to be re- 
heated, much as hot water is cir- 
culated through the piping and 
radiators of the hot water house- 
heating plant. 

While this is really the only 
scheme which provides truly in- 
stantaneous hot water, it naturally 
uses much more fuel and is more 
expensive to install than the other 
systems, but it is certainly the last 
word in comfort and convenience. 
Obviously all runs from the heater 
should be well insulated. 

It might be added that while 
insulation will improve any sys- 
tem of hot water piping, it cannot 
be depended upon to provide in- 
stantaneous hot water at the 
faucets. Water will cool off 
gradually within the pipes despite 
insulation, so that unless the de- 
mand is comparatively frequent, 
one will still have cold or luke- 
warm water, until he has with- 
drawn that in the pipes between 
faucet and heater. 


Indirect Heaters as Auxiliaries 


There prevails an impression 
that indirect heaters and coil 
heaters in the furnace heat water 


practically without cost. This be 


lief is strengthened because what- 
ever fuel is used is part of the main 
bill for heating, and therefore jg 
not as apparent to the householder 
as a separate bill from the 

company. It is a kind of painless 
dentistry. However, it is argued 
by many, and certainly it seems 
logical, that every bit of heat 
withdrawn from the fire pot is just 
that much less available to heat 
the house. It is customary among 
those who hold this view to allow 
for water heating in determining 
the boiler size, just as much as if 
any additional radiator were re- 
quired in the house, this allowance 
being based on the size of the 
water-heating outfit installed. 

There is this to be said, how- 
ever. While heating water in this 
manner does unquestionably use 
its fair share of fuel, the cost is 
ordinarily less than when gas or 
electricity is used. It is therefore 
highly desirable to supplement an 
automatic heater with one of these 
auxiliary units so as to conserve 
the more costly fuel. 

These auxiliary heaters (Figure 
9) may be of the direct-coil type 
placed in the furnace, but are 
preferably of the indirect type 


placed outside the furnace. An- | 
other excellent, simple, and in- | 
expensive method of supplement- | 


ing the regular heaters is to install 
an ordinary galvanized-iron tank 
(which should be left uncovered) 
in such a manner that water from 
the street mains passes through 
it before reaching the burners 
(Figure 10). 
will usually stand for some time in 
this intermediate boiler before 
going to the heaters. Conse- 
quently it gradually assumes the 
temperature of the basement air, 


so that less fuel is required to raise | 


it to the temperature desired for 
the hot water. My own observa- 
tion indicates that this simple 
expedient in a water-heating in- 
stallation will result in decided 
economy of operation. 

When one is confronted with the 
problem of selecting the best type 
of water heater, it may seem a | 
bewildering task. 

The first consideration is the 
type of fuel available. If one has 
a choice, it is better to use that 
fuel which has proved most popu- 
lar in his locality, for it is an old 
and well-established adage that the 
proof of the pudding isin the eating. 

If neither gas nor electricity 1s 
within reach he must depend upon 
such fuels as may be had by ship- 
ment, chief of which are coal and 
oil. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that gas is now almost 
as readily obtained in outlying 





regions as if the gas mains were | 


at one’s door. It is compressed | 


ee 





In this manner it | 
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A MESSAGE TO HOME OWNERS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
































How Sheetrock can help you have 
more closets or a new bathroom 


— never was a better time to 
make those long - needed additions 
ofalterations to your home. With new 
construction work less in volume, car- 
peters and contractors now have ample 
time for remodeling work. The price of 
hbor and materials is low right now. 


If you have wanted another bathroom, 
of more closets, now is the time to 
have them. Now also is the time to have 
‘sunroom, sleeping porch, fruit cellar 
aid others of the many items of con- 
venience and comfort you have needed. 

For all these, and many prop ¢~ 


Sheetrock, the fireproof wall- 
board, is the ideal material to 
use. Sheetrock is fireproof. It is 
quickly and easily nailed into 
place without muss or litter. It 
brings you solidity, durability, 
comfort, beauty~and economy. 


Sheetrock may be decorated 
in any way you desire. Paint, 


paper or calcimine may be applied over 
it. It is economical in the use of paint. 
Better still, you may have any ofthe many 
beautiful textured decorations that are 
now so popular by applying Textone, the 








use Sheetrock Tile Board. 


Beautiful, washable, ; 
sanitary decorations may modernize a home. Learn how 


be easily applied over it. 


Ask your carpenter, contractor 
or any lumber or building ma- 
terial dealer about Sheetrock 
and the many ways in which it 
can serve you. See what a con- 
venient material it is for anyone 
who wants to remodel or 


little it will cost you to add new 
comforts to your home or to change the 
arrangements of its rooms. Samples of 
Sheetrock and descriptive literature will 
be gladly sent to youon request. Address 
the United States Gypsum Company, 








more remodeling uses, iA we) plastic paint, over Sheetrock. Dept. 32A, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
BA Same.” 


Mii wt 


The FIREPROOF 


WALLBOARD 
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Water HEATERS 
(Continued from page 402) 


and shipped in tanks, or we may 
purchase one of the various ma- 
chines designed for domesticmanu- 
facture of gas. 

In short, the various methods 
for heating water embrace the use 
of fuels all the way from gas and 
electricity to coal and oil. The 
designs are suited to those urban 
dwellers who have all the advan- 


tages of gas and electricity at their 
doors, as well as to those who live 
in remote regions far from gas 
mains or electric lines. All of the 
various types, too, are to be had, 
from the simplest, manually oper- 
ated, to the fully automatic. And 
for the most part this full range of 





equipment is available regardless | 


of the type of fuel or power. 





Tue House ConFIDENTIAL 


(| Tuey | 

(Continued from page 376) T of Cole 

various, so expressive silhouettes. said Hewlett, detaching old Mr. vere C 

We planned to give the stage Tarrapin from his footlight and | have 1 

to the children when they were in embracing him in his rabbit paws, sures 0: 

a dramatic mood, and we all ‘Oh, yes, Hewlett!’ said Patty, news 0 

wanted to be eyewitnesses at the the manager. ‘You can runarace | : 

presentation scene. Therefore, with him on our stage upstairs the on i“ 

when a telephone message from way they doin Uncle Remus. And minster 

Lucinda came between five and see this green grass rug.on the hand-rt 

six next afternoon, we knew what floor! It’s just the size we’ ve been the eve 

to expect. needing to cover up the straw- But 

leas _ ‘They’re rehearsing a play in berry crates. And we can stick 
Success in entertaining is a matter of creating the the attic,’ said Lucinda with sup- these jack-o’-lanterns up against each o1 
proper mood among your guests. And nothing so pressed excitement in her tone. _ the little attic window and let the Driven 
subtly induces this mood as the light with which you ‘Hurry up. Come right along!’ light shine through!’ ing cur 
surround your function. Phineas had just come home, ‘And, say!’ added Casey. in your 
: and | had started to make his ‘We'll be needing that gate and iclnat 
Like every smart hostess, you probably use can- favorite muffins for supper. But part of the fence at the top of the 

dies in your evening entertaining, whether formal or if the community trend was to- _ stairs for a ticket booth!’ for wer 
informal. You appreciate that candle light—soft, ward the theatre, what were muf- Before we could gather our wits, quietly, 
mellow, restful—flatters both your table setting and fins? Besides, | had mixed only _ the accessories of our theatre were or regu 
your guests. In their talk and in their manner you the ‘dry ingredients’ as yet. Over on their way upstairs. Footsteps, R-63 
read the success of your party. And you are shrewd to the House Confidential we ascending, clattered gleefully up the fine 


enough to thank your candle light. 


Perhaps you haven't realized, though, what a vast 
difference there is among candles. No ordinary 
candle, for instance, can give you what Waxels can. 
Their modish charm of design, variety of colors, soft, 
“satiny” lustre, their steady-burning flame and drip- 
less composition, have earned for Waxels a place 
upon the tables of thousands of discerning hostesses. 
They deserve a place on yours, too. Every good 
shop carries Waxels. Ask for them by name. Will 
& Baumer Candle Company, Inc., 15 East 32nd St., New 
York. Factories and Studios: Syracuse, New York. 


WILL & BAUMER 


he site 
waxels “22° 











splashed, through the everlasting 
rain. We took our wet things off, 
gathered in our Little Theatre, 
and Lucinda called the children to 
come down. Just as they were 
they came, completely garbed for 
dress rehearsal: Hewlett as a rab- 
bit, Casey as a robber, Sam as a 
pirate, Patty as an old, old witch. 

‘A stage for your play!’ an- 
nounced Lucinda, opening the 
door. 

‘It won’t rattle or wobble when 
you walk on it,’ said Gregory. 

‘You can pull the curtains,’ said 
Phineas. 

“You can snap the footlights off 
and on,’ said I. 

The children gazed, enthralled. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Patty Weather- 
bee at last, without taking her 
eyes from the scenery. ‘Is it really 
every bit for us?’ 

‘It is,’ said Gregory. ‘You can 


and up. We were left desolate 
with our denuded stage. 

‘I think,’ ventured Lucinda at 
last, breaking the long, dumb- 
founded silence, ‘that I can get 
them to adopt this stage, especially 
as the attic gets darker and darker 
in the afternoons. But of course 
they like best the things they work 
on themselves. Shall we never, 
never learn?’ 

Perhaps we never should. Cer- 
tainly we were not feeling any too 


receptive just then. Our dramatic | 


fervor had been dashed, and our 


spirits were grievously cast down. | 


Lacking the fat round silhouettes 


of the jack-o’-lanterns and the | 
terrapin, my poor little pewter 


sconces stood in disarray. 

I decided to go back to my mut 
fins. Muffins, | announced mo 
rosely, were really more in my 
line. 


RAINBOW LOGS take the fence apart and_ build ‘Never mind,’ said Gregory, re 
other stage fittings, just as you covering. ‘At least we can have 
anne hice Are your youngsters like.’ some fun telling the Weatherbes | 
cep: ” With one accord, in rapture, all about this, when the Stage an 
$1.00 bird sitet ? they fell upon the stage. ‘ String Club meets here 2 well 
—_ Read Julian S. Huxley’s paper ‘Oh, my nice little tin turtle!’ from to-morrow night!’ 
Cmis BIRD MIND in the October 











Atlantic Monthly, and learn a 
good deal to make you share 
their enthusiasms. 


Filled with our famous Fairy Fuel and tied with 
golden ribbon. Brings the effect of burning 
driftwood to your open fires. Only one of 
hundreds of Pohlson Gifts equally interesting. 


POHLSON, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1895 Dept. 41 
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Nn gas 
of the 
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ca They might have marked the minutes when 


And 
nge of 


“~~ America began—but the accuracy of their 
Telechron electric motors 1s modern! 





|| Tuey have the charm and simplicity | eee | 
of Colonial things — these three Re- a 


inches high, it sells for $47. Mid- 
land, the floor clock shown, is also 








i Mr yere Clocks. They must, you think, wrought from mahogany. It stands 
t and have looked upon the stately mea- 74 inches high and is priced at $235. 
paws. sures of the minuet — have heard the R-632, the mahogany model below, 






Patty, news of Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
whe The rich resonance of their West- 
irs the : , : 
_ And minster chimes and their mellow, 
n the hand-rubbed cases strongly suggest 
e been the eventful 1770’s. 

—_ But they’re really 1930! Inside 
stick é 7 

gainst each one is a tiny Telechron motor. 
et the Driven by the impulses of alternat- 


ing current from the electric outlets 


is 18 inches tall and sells for $68. 
Its glass door is hand-decorated. All 







three contain Westminster chimes. 






There are many other Revere mod- 







els, ranging in price from $40 to 
$1200.* They, too, blend distin- 
guished design with deep-toned 









chimes and Telechron accuracy. Good 






dealers display them and they are 

















-asey. in your home, these motors deliver illustrated in our free booklet, ‘“Ob- 

Pe accurate time of day. They’ll run servatory Time.” Write for a copy. 
for weeks and months and years — The Revere Clock Company, 454 

r wits, quietly, correctly — without winding MeMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

were or regulating. 

‘Steps, R-634, the clock below, is made of * The Warren Telechron Company, of Ash- 







land, Mass., manufactures a full line of non- 
striking clocks at prices up to $55. 






he the finest Honduras mahogany. 1114 
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Winthrop Reproductions of Early American Furniture 


SLEEPY HOLLOW CHAIR 
AND FOOTREST 


Size of Chair (over-all) 


Height 35 in. Width 30 in. 
Depth 36 in. All hair filled, 
denim covered. Samples 
submitted. SPECIAL for 
the month: 


Combination Chair 
and Footrest. ... $75.00 


CREE $58.00 
Shipped Freight Collect 





SHERATON 
CONSOLE TABLE 
No. 5010 


Attractive little Card Table of Shera- 
ton design. Made of mahogany with 
graceful reeded legs. Size (open) 36 
inches diameter. 30 inches high. 


Price $42.50 
Freight Charges Allowed 


Kindly send 20% deposit with order, 
balance to be paid when goods are 
received. Safe arrival of Winthrop 
Furniture is assured. 





Illustrated folders sent on request. 
Kindly specify type furniture of 
interest. 


WINTHROP FuRNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. B, 424 Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 














'OLORFUL NATURAL STONE OFFERS 


Fine uring Beauty with Economy 


2 With its glorious symphony of warm, soft autumnal 


hues, Briar Hill Golden Tone Ashlar Wall Facing pro- 
vides individuality plus the permanent grandeur of vir- 
gin stone. Supplemented by richly diversified surface 
textures, convenient random lengths and variable course 
heights, these marvelous colors offer unlimited oppor- 
tunity for original and exclusive effects. Quantity pro- 
duction and rapid setting of this distinctive wall facing 
make it economically available everywhere for moderate- 
priced residences. @, Write for our new Ashlar Wall 
Facing Booklet HO. It illustrates numerous Briar Hill 
houses, pictures the stone in its actual colors and contains 
valuable suggestions for prospective home builders. 
Blueprints of your ideal home in this remarkable sand- 
stone will be cheerfully estimated without obligation. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
Glenmont, Ohio 


ee” —SCEMWWRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 











Tue Story oF Our UPHOLSTERY Fasrics 
(Continued from page 358) 


process of adaptation had become 
as thoroughly Anglicized as were 
the Italian designs in their way. 
The big leaves, exotic flowers, and 
sturdy stems were like nothing 
that grew in England; yet they 
were as powerful in their curves 
and bold shapes as the great 
rectangular pieces of furniture 
with their heavy carving. The 
forms and the curves grew lighter 
as the century grew older. The 
earlier embroideries of Eliza- 
bethan type are much cruder and 
bolder than the later ones, but the 
same forms persisted until the 
new Dutch, French, and Oriental 
influences appeared at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century 
with William and Mary and Queen 
Anne. 

It must not be forgotten that 
England imported silks and vel- 
vets from Italy and France dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, nor that after 
the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes the French Huguenot 
workers swarmed to England. 
However, we know very little of 
the types of the early silk weaving 
except that it probably followed 
closely the style set by Italy. The 
marked English characteristics 
are seen in their embroideries. 

The fabrics of these three na- 
tions, differing so widely in their 
aspect, nevertheless have some 
qualities in common. These are 
the qualities we must appreciate 
before we can be sure that our 
rooms will have that appearance 
of fitness which comes from 
sympathetic interpretation and 
use of design forms. The bold 
vigor of the very early Italian de- 
signs is rarely usable, since furni- 
ture forms as we demand them for 
our comfort were developed later. 
The fine flowing patterns of the 





Fic. 11. Au English bedspread of the 
late seventeenth century with embroidery on 


white satin 


Sa 








ew 


Fic. 10. A French piece of the 
seventeenth century showing the 
break from the more formal Louis 
XIV types toward the freer forms of 
the early Regency 





later Renaissance in Italy are still 
usable under many conditions, 
largely because of the fact that we 
have so much overstuffed furni- 
ture. The point should never be 
forgotten, however, that scale and 
the expression of the fabric design 
itself must be harmonious with the 
furniture design. Details regard- 
ing these choices will follow in a 
later article. The early designs of 
England, copied from their em- 
broideries, are so strongly marked 
by mass, weight, and crudeness of 
design that they cannot be used 
with the same freedom with which 
we use the more finished and 
adaptable Italian ones. We shall 
see them in a later article with the 
furniture forms. 
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Ladies-in-waiting to Queen Elizabeth 


Embrotdered Proud Designs which Orinoka now Weaves 


in Colorfast Draperies 


TRAVELERS to the Orient brought back descrip- 
tions of amazing fabrics they had seen, and Eliza- 
beth, quick to appreciate beauty, fostered the home 
development of needlework and weaving. Under 
her royal patronage, both cottage and castle in 
England bloomed with the fascinating fabrics for 
which the Jacobeans still are famous. 

Now, Orinoka gives you these same magnificent 
colors and designs, adapted to your modern home. 
Across the recessed windows of an oak-paneled 
early-English room are hung curtains of Jacobean 
Frou-Frou, that gorgeous floral pattern so charac- 
teristic of the period. Heraldic chenille, with an 
historic armorial device, covers a panel of the wall; 
while for upholstering, rich tapestry in antique 
effect, a durable radiant cord, and a cut velour are 
chosen in colors to compose attractively. 

But whatever the period of your decoration .. . 
modern, early-American, continental . . . however 
individual the color schemes you have chosen... 
there are appropriate Orinoka fabrics to give 
thythm and harmony to your completed plan. 

Orinoka Colorfast Fabrics will not fade. Neither 
the brilliant nor the subtle tints will lose a nuance 
of their lovely color. Light will not affect them, 
nor washing. Every thread is hand-dyed by a spe- 
cial process. Designs are woven into the cloth. 
And back of your purchase is the Orinoka Color- 
fast Guarantee. Orinoka fabrics are available in 
an extraordinary range of shades and designs. 
Ask to see them when you are making your drap- 
ery selections. The Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Orinoka 


DRAPERIES . . . COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 




















~ 








Colorful Jacobean hangings distinguish an early-English room. 
From the 1930 Orinoka booklet 


Send 20 cents for a full-color booklet 
of new interiors 


Hope Harvey, pons | on decoration, has planned twelve 
rooms in correct period styles in the 1930 Orinoka book- 
let. Appropriate materials for hangings and upholstery 
are reproduced in color. For a copy, enclose 20 cents 
(in coin) with the coupon. 





Orinoka Colorfast Draperies are guaranteed 
sun and tubfast 


The Orinoka Mills guarantee every yard of Orinoka Sun- 
fast Fabrics you buy. If the color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is author- 
ized to replace with new goods or refund the purchase 
price. Look for the guarantee tag on every bolt. 





Name 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 


GENTLEMEN: I should like a copy of the 1930 Orinoka booklet, “Draperies and 
Color Harmony.” I am enclosing 20 cents in coin. 





Street 





City 


1411 
State 























Individual Style 
Lasting Beauty 





Anyone who can afford to 
build or buy a home can 
more than afford to choose 
Face Brick! The immediate 
and lasting advantages are 
so evident—and so convinc- 
ing. Consider permanency 
—strength—lasting value— 
freedom from upkeep ex- 
pense—maximum fire pro- 
tection. The first cost of 
Face Brick is the /ast cost. 
And nowadays first cost is 
little more than for most 
other materials and far less 
than most people imagine. 


Then think of the distinc- 
tive individuality—the col- 
orful charm and style you 
get in a Face Brick home! 
Reasons enough why Face 
Brick has gained such favor. 


Send for Free Book 
“The Charm of Face Brick 


Homes” features beautiful 

_ color illustrations of modern 
homes. Gives much new in- 
formation on the compar- 
ative cost of Face Brick and 
other types of dwellings. 
Sent Free. 





AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASS’N 
2122 City State Bank Bldg., Chicago 
26 Queen Street East, Toronto, Ont. 





EVERLASTING 
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EVER-BEAUTIFUL 


FACE BRICK 





Mirrors Past AND PRESENT 
(Continued from page 361) 


craftsman comesa most distinctive 
wall mirror framed in a manner 
that is a radical departure from 
precedent in that the decoration is 
massed on the sides rather than 
across the top, as is usual. On 
each side are narrow panels of 
glass tiles decorated with clear 
glowing red, gold, and black in the 
simple geometric designs that are 
in perfect accord with the angu- 
larity of the narrow gilt metal 
framing which borders the edge 
and separates the paneling from 
the mirror. 

It is not a large mirror, but one 
that may appropriately be hung 
above a console table. Although 
it is naturally at its best when used 
in combination with furniture 
done in the modern manner, it is 
of itself such a lovely thing that it 
is not difficult to visualize it in 
other conditions, such as a simply 
furnished hall or foyer, where 
there would be little to detract 
from it. 

Reflected on its mirrored sur- 
face, in the setting illustrated, are 
a chair and a commode that show 
how very satisfying some of the 
new furniture can be. 

The body of the commode is 
gray harewood — an English syca- 
more so treated that it has a 
silvery-gray surface. The top is of 
canalita with border of kingwood 
— novelties in the world of furni- 
ture building. Harewood in black 
relief forms the structural frame 
of the chair, and the seat is up- 
holstered in chartreuse. 


NOTHER modern mirror, 
featuring the simplicity of 
outline characteristic of modern 
structure, takes the form of a 
three-panel floor screen. 

As pictured it has been grouped 
with a tall slender chest of green 
lacquer with silver trim, in which 
to house the various dressing- 
table appointments, and a quaint 
round bench having a frame done 
in creamy white and top up- 
holstered in one of the quilted 
Normandy petticoats, of which 
there seems to be a never-ending 
source of supply. 

The paper covering the walls of 
this dressing-room is striped with 
silver on a gray-white ground and 
patterned with groups of flowers 
in cool bright colors. It is a paper 
that not only repeats the vertical 
lines of the furniture, but echoes 
as well the silvery sheen of the 
mirror and cabinet trim. 

At the windows are shimmery 
celanese curtains and a bowl of 
flowers that are of the same irreg- 
ular shape as those on the wallpa- 
per. Altogether it is a delightfully 
sunny dressing-room, not in the 
least fussy, simple in line, and at 
the same time most feminine. 


Next we turn the pages back to 
those early days of the eighteenth 
century, when the art of mirror 
making was in its infancy. Out of 
the past there comes from far- 
away Persia a most exquisite 
dressing-table mirror, encased like 
a jewel in a shallow wooden box 
with side wings that could be 
folded together over the front to 
protect the glass when the occa- 
sion required, as in traveling 
about from place to place. 


HE framing which encloses 

this mirror consists of tiles 
of mirrored glass so elaborately 
covered with a painted floral 
decoration as almost to conceal 
the mirrored ground, which peeks 
through only here and there. The 
inner surface of the enfolding 
doors is also most elaborately 
decorated with a painted design, 
and altogether this mirror with its 
enveloping case is a rarely beauti- 
ful thing. 

It is most fittingly used in con- 
nection with an Italian dressing 
table draped with Venetian red. 
What a story this old mirror could 
relate concerning the Eastern 
beauties whose lovely faces have 
been reflected upon it! 

It would hardly seem fitting to 
discuss mirrors without some 
reference to the ones that found 
their way to America in the 
early days of the Colonies. 

Of them all there is probably 
none more beautiful or more 
worthy of mention than the so- 
called ‘Bilboa’ mirrors, which are 
supposed to have come to America 
between 1770 and 1800. All the 
American Bilboas are supposed 
to have come originally to Marble- 
head, and the story is that these 
glasses were brought home by 
sailors who had, in the course of 
their voyages, been to Bilboa in 
the Bay of Biscay, and given by 
them to their wives and sweet- 
hearts. It is, however, open to 
question as to whether some of 
them may not have been more 
prosaically acquired in exchange 
for a cargo of Marblehead dried 
fish. 

The one in the illustration is a 
reproduction of the famous Endi- 
cott mirror, the original of which 
is to be seen in the Boston Art 
Museum, and contrasts in a very 
flattering manner against the 
white wall which is, at the mo- 
ment, exercising strong influence 
on interior finish in conjunction 
with the carved whitewood trims 
characteristic of the Adam period. 

The Sheraton table and chair 
are quite in keeping with it, and 
the urn-shaped lamp base, similar 
in line to the decoration on the 
top of the mirror, is also in keeping 
with the spirit of the period. 





















; /Burned Actual Dollars 
In Your Boiler 
You'd Scant 

the Shovelsful 


> ERHAPS it’s because 
i you turn the-dollars into 
3 coal, that you don’t realize 
» the importance of fuel thrift. 





Saving dollars, to be sure, 
was not the primary pur- 
pose of the people who 
wrote letters to the Mac- 
Dowells about heating. It 
was to help them get heat 
contentments. 


But through what those 
letters had to say, the Mac- 
Dowells made sure of both 
heat satisfaction and fuel 
thrift. 


If you will first fix in your 
4 mind that fuel is money, 
you will want to know all 
there is to know about 
saving heat. Which is just 
what these eight letters 
about heating told the 
MacDowells. 


All eight letters are 
printed in full in “Letters 
To and Fro”, the book of 
heating helps that we gladly 
send to anyone who asks 
for it, without charge, and 
of course without obligation 
of any sort. Write for a 


copy. 
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SPENT ON TABLES 


Will Do More For the Finish of aRoom,”’ 
says Nancy McClelland,’ Than That 
Amount Spent on Other Furniture” 
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Miss Nancy McClelland, famous New York authority, is one of 

the few women accorded the honor of appointment as Chevalier 

of the French Legion of Honor. Miss McClelland achieved this 

distinction through her expert work in developing fine interiors, 
and her authoritative book, ‘“‘Historic Wall Papers.” 


i will appreciate the truth of Miss McClelland’s state- 
ment when you visit the National Home Furnishings Style 
Show exhibits, September 26th to October 4th. 


In honor of that important event, the leading stores of your 
city, and throughout America, will present a special group of 
Imperial tables, covering a wide selection of attractive new 
styles, and all selling for less than $50!—a hint of the many 
choice Imperial creations, generally far more costly. 


See them and you will understand why Imperials are so 
highly prized in fine homes everywhere. Sparkling with aristo- 
cratic beauty, they brighten the nooks and corners, lend a 
formal yet friendly touch to chair groupings and halls, bring 
coziness to guest rooms, and scatter a delightful air of good 
living throughout the entire house. 


Imperial cordially urges you to attend this unusual exhibit, 
and learn what charming effects in the decoration of your 
home can be achieved with a few dollars invested in Imperial 


tables. 


The trade mark “Imperial” on the green shield will guide 
you in selecting the genuine creations of these leading 
table specialists. 





LOOK FOR THESE EXQUISITE TABLES AT THE 
NATIONAL HOME FURNISHINGS STYLE 
SHOW —SEPTEMBER 26TH TO OCTOBER 4TH 


An interesting booklet, “Tables in the Home”’, will be sent on request 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


The Burgess: 
The Burgess chair-side 
table lends grace to any 
room. Pleasingly simple 
in design, it is adapted 
to a variety of uses. The 
matched top is particu- 
larly attractive. In ma- 
hogany only..... $19.00 

Price slightly higher in 
West and South 





The Kensington: 


It would be difficult to 
find a nest of tables that 
could be used with more 
pleasure than the Ken- 
sington. Their sturdy 
construction does notin 
the least detract from 
their graceful lines. In 
walnut, or in oak $45.50 
Price slightly higher in 
West and South 
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The Kenton: 


This mirror and console 
add space as well as 
beauty to the hall. They 
harmonize to a marked 
degree with the Ken- 
sington nest of tables 
shown here. And this 
console has a useful 
drawer, Either in wal- 
nut or oak...... Mirror 
$20.00 — Console $27.50 
Price slightly higher in 
West and South 






























































































410 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PLOT AND PLANTING PLAN FoR ouR New House 
No. 5 (Continued from page 380) 6 
eines SERIES oF f SHRUBS (continued) 
Information Bulletins 2 Rosa, var. Persian Yellow............... $3.00 t 
ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 2 Flowering Almond, double pink, 2’-3’..... 2.00 h U g -D 
15 Polystichum acrostichoides (Christmas Fern) 3.60 ose Under oor 
10 Dennstedtia punctilobula (Hay-scented Fern) 2.40 
25 Viola canadensis (Canada Violet)......... 4.50 u 
2 Amelanchier canadensis er a 
— . 2.50 
3 Cornus mas ; (Cornelian-cherry), 3 wal Pewee 3.00 
: 4 Cornus florida (Flowering Dogwood), 5’-6’. 20.00 
a P. Keppe, president of ' gee gear Spaiadib upenmneiaianes adh 6.50 
the Carnegie Foundation, recently 16 Kalmia latifolia (Mountain-laurel): 
said: PBN Gi co cocuas oni oas $21.00 
a : ; See ROMS Si cui ssnaaeen ss 20.00 
The architects furnish the only Se: |) Se ss 24.00 
sizable group in the community who by ; 65.00 
have had an all-around training in 1 Htbiscus  syriacus (Shrub-althea) 3’-4’, 
. oS eee ae wr 75 
the arts, who carry down in any $135.05 
effective way the art traditions of PREPARATION OF BEDS 
the past. They do not merely talk 60 square yards shrub beds @ $2.00......... $120.00 
about art; they create it.” Planting — 2 men 1 day...........6..00000- 11.20 
——__131.20 
Do you know anything about this B; cman 
man, the architect — what he does Total cost of second step.................. $266.25 
and does not do; whether, when you 
build, he is a luxury or an economy ? Ill. BOUN DARY FENCE AND VINES 
, ; CONSTRUCTION 
The architect, like the doctor and the 182 feet painted wooden fence (including gates)$1,300.00 
lawyer, has a code of ethics which 223 feet woven wire fence @ 53¢ per linear foot le DocSeut 
prevents him from advertising; there- SWNON AO MEN sco 5 ccs acne ssse cess 118.19 i. ee ae 
: Alternate — 22 feet Dubois Cleft Chestnut 
fore he does not tell the public what 3 + tom edge of the i 
he is and what he does. We think the | Fence @ $1.30, 4’ 11” high, $290.00 door. A strong Nearly every bed 
oe : E —— $1,418.19 spring automat. Toom door has a” 
public is entitled to know, so we have VINES ically drops and crack equiva 
MBH ee ‘ : = : 
put some facts of this kind intoa little 3 Clematis paniculata (Sweet Autumn Clema- poem 9 vr 2x 3 inches: hen 
booklet, “‘This man the Architect. co, OT Oe peicnis i ee ee ever the door is cracks are a source 
We shall be glad to send a copy of this 5 Climbing roses, var.: — Pillar $ .75 closed and opened. of deals sha 
upon request, without charge, to any- Saves Meon ‘ ; and a waste | ‘ 
one who is interested. Please enclose a Jacotte 1.50 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Rosa multiflora Yo Onl p 
- Pe cathayensts 1.00 ur y rotec tion 
ead “$e 
. B 1 Ampelopsis heterophylla (Porcelain Ampe- Ils Chamberlin In-Dor-Seals. When. 
L ESE IS EO go > 
hea 1 Euonymus radicans (Wintercreeper) eh ie oa 75 ever bedroom windowsare opened, ‘i 
publis bers of ase ———— ins -90 bedroom doors are virtually out- _ 
en ee $1 side doors. The extra large crack 
c , PEE TREE C RT ’ . # 
ARCHITECTURE F ita under bedroom doors becomes a 
— the professional journal — and IV. TERRACE, PATH, AND FLOWER GARDEN source of drafts that escape and 
of books on architecture CONSTRUCTION chill every room in the house. This 
48 linear feet of trellis, 4’ high, between rose means uncomfortable morning 
T and ey Coe - *y AF ee F Joa 85500 temperatures; it means forcing pat 
errace, 242 sq. ft., brick on sand, 50¢ sq. ft. 121.00 : ; F 
Alternate — flagstones, $1.00 sq. ft., _— heating plant and var 
$242.00 fuel. At a nominal cost Chamberlin 
Path, s sq. ft., — on sand, gor sq. ft.. my 61.00 In-Dor-Seals will permanently stop 
? one aa ala Minit these drafts. In-Dor-Seals deaden hot 
—— $267.00 sounds and prevent room to room No: 
\ = Low TRELLIS circulation of dust and odors. Put fair 
3 Grapevines. Concord them on bedroom, closet, kitchen, liar 
Niagara ‘ | 
Delaware..... ... $1.50 bathroom, basement and attic wit 
4 Climbing roses, var.: Dr. W. “Van Fleet doors. They are installed by ‘ 
Mary Wallace Chamberlin everywhere. The cou- 
Christine Wright : . h you 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber 3.00 pon below will bring you further Mc 
$4.50 information and a FREE estimate. 
PREPARAT ON OF BED the 
6 rards @ $ CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP je 
SU SS OL OF eee tinea,  S@aai0 COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
. . Over 100 Factory Sales-Installation Branches cou 
FLOWER G ARDEN throughout the United States 
12 Anemone japonica (Japanese Anemone).... $2.88 | ] 
15 Chrysanthemum: 5 Carrie acc 
5 Boston the 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 5 Normandie.... ...... 3.60 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 Hemerocallis (Daylily)................. 2.40 
URE Gir Ps oe 2k GS ka x oie - 6.75 
Please send without charge a copy of Se Se eee ee re 6.30 
“ ° : ” 1 See See eee ee eee 4.50 
This man the Architect” | 5 Helenium autumnale (Common Sneezeweed) 1.20 
in the enclosed self-addressed Rest of plants to be raised from seed, 20 sail tee aie ae on, aula 
stamped envelope packets @ 2o¢ each, counting an average oa Chussbaliie tnorBeals for 
of 20 plants from a packet, as follows: — cassis Manes, 
(Booklet measures 3% x 5% inches) Aquilegia cerulea (Colorado Columbine) 


Aquilegia chrysantha (Golden Columbine) 
Name 














(Continued on page 412) 
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Now More 
Beautiful 


Than Ever! 
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“MONTICELLO,” the stately home Thomas Jefferson designed with his own hand. Recently 
painted with Outside Barreled Sunlight, ‘‘Monticello”’ is now more attractive than ever. 


Stee historic estates of George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson. Glorious old 
homes... famous for their dignified beauty. 
Now they are more attractive than ever. They 
fairly sparkle in the Virginia sun . . . bril- 
liantly white . . . richly lustrous... painted 
with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


You can give the same distinction to 
your own home. The paint which has made 
Mount Vernon more beautiful . . . renewed 
the glory of Monticello... has added charm 
to thousands of fine private homes the 
country over. 


Everywhere Outside Barreled Sunlight is 
acclaimed. Home-owners are delighted— 
their neighbors frankly interested. Every- 


one calls it the whitest of all white paints. 

Outside Barreled Sunlight is made by the 
Rice Process—the same method which per- 
fected Interior Barreled Sunlight. While this 
outstanding exterior paint costs a fraction 
more per gallon than other paints, the differ- 
ence is amply justified by added distinction, 
beauty, durability. 

Send for the free booklet, ‘“‘The Whitest 
White House in Town.” 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 24-K Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New 
York — Chicago — San Francisco. Distrib- 
utors in principal cities. (For the Pacific 
Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) Retail dealers 
everywhere. 


OUTSIDE 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. 


Sunlight 


Pat. Off. 
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Last year “MOUNT VERNON,” the home of George Washing- 
ton, was painted with Outside Barreled Sunlight. Now it 
sparkles in the Virginia sun with new beauty... new distinction. 


OUTSIDE 


RS Wud % 
Sarreled 4 A 
Sunlight = 4 


Ui birsvo 





BOTH FORMS OF BARRELED SUNLIGHT are 
sold in cans of all sizes, 5-gallon buckets and 
large drums. Extremely easy io tint with oil 
colors. Quantities of 5 gallons or over tinted 
to order at the factory without extra charge. 





U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 

24-K Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Gentlemen. Please send me— 

DC Your booklet “The Whitest White House in Town” 
O Information on Interior Barreled Sunlight 


Name. sate 





Street —_——~ 








City _State petiole 


O Send free can of Outside Barreled Sunlight to my paint- 
er His name and address are given in margin below. 
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THE 


A FEELING OF UNITY 


and good taste in LEAVENS finished to your order 


Furniture where a soft-toned antique green and rust 


painted suite repeats the color harmony and motif of the 


unusual toile drapes. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 
32 Cana! Street, Boston, Mass. 





























Jhis Booklet Will Help You 
Express Your Love of Beauty 
For Pleasure~or Profit 


It explains how easily you can learn In- 
terior Decoration. Describes the simplest, 
most understandable home study course we 
know of. Tells how we have just added our 
complete course in Modernistic Decorating 
to our standard course in Period Decorat- 
ing — making it the only complete course 
of its kind in existence. Now you can get 
the two complete courses for little more 








For many women this Bro- 
chure has been the open door 
to a charming and profitable 
profession. There is a great 
demand for interior decorators 
— a line of activity especially 
suited to women. Send for this 
Brochure today — it is free. 


than the price thousands paid for one. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CARTS & DECORATION 
| Home Study Course 
Suite 1111, 578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me the Brochure giving details of 
your Home Study Course. 


Address 


City . State. . 


| 
| Name.... 
I 
| 
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A TOURIST 
IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 
By A. Edward Newton 


The famous book collector, forced out of 
his routine of pilgrimages exclusively 


to London for rare books, and persuaded to travel over Europe, responds 
with a lively volume full of delicious and amusing situations. 


Many illustrations by Gluyas Williams 


An ATLANTIC Book, published by Little, Brown and Company 
$3.50 Ar Att BooksELLERS 
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PLoT AND PLANTING PLAN FOR Our New Hovsg 
(Continued from page 410) 


Aquilegia, Longspurred Hybrids 

Alyssum saxatile compactum (Dwarf Golden- 
tuft) 

Delphinium hybrids 

Delphinium, var. Belladonna 


Campanula persicifolia (Peachleaf  Bell- 
flower) 
Campanula carpatica (Carpathian  Bell- 
flower) 
Dianthus barbatus, var. Maroon (Sweet- 
William) 
Dianthus barbatus, var. Newport Pink 


(Sweet-William) 
Dianthus plumarius (Grass Pink) 
Digitalis purpurea alba (Common White 
Foxglove) 
Hollyhock, Single Pink 
Iberis sempervirens (Evergreen Candytuft) 
Polyanthus Primrose 
Viola cornuta, var. Admiration 
Viola cornuta, var. Mauve Queen 
Coreopsis lanceolata (Lance Coreopsis) 
Scabiosa caucasica (Caucasian Scabiosa) 
Platycodon grandiflorum (Balloonflower) 
Herbs: Parsley 





Chives 
Sage 
Sweet Marjoram $4.00 
—— _ $31.63 
Total cost of fourth step... o62s.cc8eas $425.13 
TOTAL COST OF PLANTING 
SSO sc cua, ssn ste pee app eseG ewan bere teens $235.00 
Wao Wrvonees SR RUA NN RIEDS ANIA WANES 0 55 wos: o ot acres sin s)s pias) oS asc 212.25 
Ld RULER ERED MA MINIRONE oes, Sy Wit ve crates Paw ielo wa eh aR Tom aN 266.25 
111. Boundary fence (wire) and vines...................... 123" gage 
IV. Brick terrace and path and flower garden................... 425.13 
BURR i 2-254 cic RRS cas see ORC ae eee $2,565.72 
Note: — It will be observed that no allowance has been made for the 


vegetable and cutting gardens. The cost of this section is almost en- 
tirely one of upkeep, and $5.00 for seeds should more than cover the 
initial cost. This can be put in or neglected at any time, but the owner, 
during such time as may elapse between the beginning of the work and 
its completion, should be contented with such annuals — or possibly 
some perennials which can be later moved to the perennial borders — 
as can be planted within this area. Likewise the cost of the walk from 
street to front door, the driveway, and service walk to rear door is not 
included in these figures, as it was covered in the contract price of the 
house. 








15 SHruBs FOR FOUNDATION PLANTING 
(Continued from page 384) 





in tHE Middle Allantic States 








Ilex serrata 

[Finetooth Holly. 10'-15"] 
Often called the Japanese Winterberry. Noted particularly for the beauty of its bright 
red holly-like berries. A shrub of rather graceful habit, lending itself well to either 
mass or foundation planting. 


Jasminum nudiflorum 
[Winter Jasmine] 

Of trailing, almost vine-like habit. The long, slender stems are green throughout the 
winter months, and almost before the snows have gone the small clear yellow flowers 
begin to open. They are borne very close to the stem and appear well before the leaves. 
Not hardy north of Philadelphia except in very sheltered positions, but it should be 
grown wherever climatic conditions permit. Although it is a shrub, it may be readily 
trained upon a trellis as a vine and is often very happily used in this way. 


Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana 

[Phitzer Juniper. 4'—5"| 
One of the larger of the spreading forms, very graceful in habit of growth, rather open 
and vase-shaped. The dense foliage is a soft, cool green and retains its fresh coloring 
throughout the year. Is adaptable to any position where low bulk is required. It 
thrives in poor soil and will withstand extreme exposure and hard winter conditions. 


Juniperus sabina 
[Savin Funiper. 3'—4'] 
A graceful, low evergreen with branchlets which ascend at a high angle and flare out 
at the top, producing a goblet shape. Useful on soil too light and sandy for more choice 
(Continued on page 414) 
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Announcing 


—\ new low prices //C 





y In 


Here are five of the loveliest silver patterns ever designed— 
Pine Tree— Minuet —Orchid—Fontaine—Wedgwood. Imagine 
your table set with any one of these patterns—then consider this 
good news! The prices of flatware in these five patterns have been 
substantially reduced. For instance, here are some of the new low 
prices on Minuet .... A 26-piece service—enough silver to serve 
four courses to four people—may be purchased for as little as 
$68.90! A correct, formal service for eight people—89 pieces 
—costs only $230! 6 teaspoons cost only $9—6 salad forks, only 





on 


ternational 
Sterling 












= 


$16—6 dessert forks, $20—6 dessert knives, $21.50—6 Viande 
knives, $24—6 Viande forks, $24—6 butter spreaders, $13.50—6 
bouillon spoons, $11—6 oyster forks, $9—tablespoons (each) $4.25. 

Equally interesting reductions have been made on the other 
International Sterling patterns shown here. Consult your jeweler 
—or send for Elsie de Wolfe’s helpful book, “Correct Table Silver 
—lIts Choice and Use”, which contains photographs of all pat- 
terns, with prices. Send 25 cents to the Fine Arts Division, Dept. 
H. 10-30, International Silver Company, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Charlotte 
Antique 


Reproductions & 
Adaptations 





A Welsh Cupboard adapted from an old dresser in 
the King Hooper House at Marblehead, Mass. 


ry > 
* “The Concord’ 

A New EncGianp Pine Group 

This authentic collection of a dozen pieces con- 
sists of copies of furniture made by the Colonial 
cabinet makers. Lovers of early domestic types will 
be delighted with the quaint form ard accurate 
spifit of this group. In 
addition to the four arti- 
cles here pictured, there 
is a Drop Leaf Table 
adapted from an old pine 
Tavern Table dating 
about 1690; a_ historic 
Trestle Table; an adapta- 
tion of a Dowry Chest in 
the Jacobs’ Collection in 
Boston; two benches sim- 
ilar to an antique in the 
Atkins house at West 
Gloucester; an Arm 
Bench adapted from an 
old chair table seat; and 
Chairs similar to antiques 
in the Metropolitan. 


Charlotte Reproduc- 
tions are obtainable 
through leading furniture 
dealers. They include 
Colonial and Early 
American, English and 
French Provincial groups, 
in cherry, maple, pine, 
beech, oak, mahogany 
and walnut. They are dis- 
tinguished by a_ high 
quality of hand crafts- 
manship, and finishes 
which closely approxi- 
mate the present day 
mellow and aged appear- 
ance of the originals. A 
booklet showing various 
groups and giving their 
history will be sent on 
receipt of 10 cents. 





Corner Cubinet adapted 
from antique in the Shak- 
er Room of the John C. 
Spring House, West 
Gloucester. 





Adapted from an origi- 
nal in the Chicago Art 
Institute. 





CHARLOTTE 
FURNITURE CO. 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 





A reproduction of a Cup- 
board recently sold at ~ 
auction in the American : Shozerooms at 

Art Galleries Grand Rapids, Michigan 


is eaiinee 10 cents. Please send booklet to “% 


l 

SPAN. o.oo essboans avnstusessensen. i 

ee ER EON, - l 
HB 10-30 
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15 SHRuBs FOR FouNDATION PLANTING 
(Continued from page 412) 





things. Yet it is excellent in itself without a suggestion of the coarseness noticeable in 
some of our other junipers. The foliage is a soft, light gray-green in color. 


Kerria japonica 

[Kerria. 4'-5'] 
Dainty and very useful, with slender, wand-like branches which retain their soft green 
color throughout the year, being particularly lovely during the winter months after the 
leaves have fallen. Has golden-yellow flowers of both single and double forms. Particu- 
larly good for foundation planting because it is not too dense and heavy in texture and 


is of good height. 


Leucothoe catesbaei 

[Drooping Leucothoe. 2'-3'| 
A low evergreen shrub with gracefully arching branches and dark, deep green foliage 
turning in winter a rich bronze with purple tints. The flowers, fragrant and bell-shape in 
clusters at ends of branches, borne in late April and May, resemble the lily-of-the-valley. 
It prefers a rich loam soil of considerable acidity and thrives best in partial shade. 


Myrica gale 

[Sweetgale. 3'-4'] 
Very useful for foundation planting. Of upright form with medium green, smooth, 
glossy foliage, very attractive in appearance and having a delicious and pungent fra- 
grance. The flowers are inconspicuous and the small gray-green fruits are clustered close 
tothe stem Particularly well adapted to seaside planting, as it will withstand salt spray 


Pieris floridunda 

[Mountain Andromeda. 3'—4'| 
A compact, upright evergreen shrub with a considerable spread, with foliage resembling 
that of the mountain-laurel. The flowers, white, bell-shaped blooms and very dainty, 
are borne in early spring in terminal racemes. They are followed by myriad small light 
green fruits. Should be allowed to develop their naturally graceful habit of growth 
Prefers partial shade 


Spirza prunifolia 

[Bridalwreath. 4'—5'} 
A comparatively small shrub, of upright, spreading growth with graceful branches which 
are wreathed with bloom in early spring. The small white flowers are very double in form 
and are borne in great abundance. It has a tendency to become a bit leggy near the ground 
and is most happily used in mass or foundation plantings. In spite of this fault it is 
desirable because of its exquisite daintiness. 


Symphoricarpos racemosus 
[Common Snowberry. 3'-4'| 
Has the ability to thrive under most adverse conditions, and will do equally well in some 
dark, shady angle of the house or on a steep, sandy bank. The slender branches are droop- 
ing in habit; the foliage, which is not dense, is a cool, soft green in color, and the dainty 
but inconspicuous pink flowers are followed by large white berries, which ripen in Sep- 
tember and last until spring. Very useful for foundation planting, and the fruits have a 
decidedly decorative quality. 
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small foliage, and numerous starry white flowers of heavy fragrance. The Lemoine 
hybrids are more dense and heavy. Full sun, but no care at all, and a wreath of white in 
June. 


Pieris floribunda 

[Mountain Andromeda. 3'-6'| 
The best of the heath group as a broad-leaved evergreen for special service. It takes 
irregular informal shapes, requiring no pruning or care. The erect clusters of tiny green- 
white bells in early April are less showy than with most heaths, but patient disposition 
and informal habit are greater virtues near the house than striking flowers. 


Prunus glandulosa 

[Flowering Almond. 3'-6') 
Gives an old-fashioned touch of wreaths of small double rose or white cherry blossoms 
in May. The foliage is sparse, and the whole plant slender; it is best seen against a house 
or wall on the sunny side. Budded plants make tiny trees, but on its own roots it sprouts 
into tiny thickets. 


Rhododendron laetevirens 

[Wilson Rhododendron. 3'—5'} 
One of the dense compact sorts with small foliage of better effect even than of kalmia. 
For close massing it is the best rhododendron. The light pink-mauve flowers in small 
clusters are less important. Daphne rhododendron (R. arbutifolium) and myrtle (R. 
myrtifolium) are very similar but less sold. 


Rosa xanthina 

[Korean Rose. 6'-10"' 
Stiffer and taller than Hugonis, with similar fern-like leaves and yellow flowers. For the 
graceful touch of fine texture against walls no shrub is better. Full sun is required. The 
flowers are double as well as single. 


Stephanandra flexuosa 

[Cutleaf Stepbanandra. 6°} 
Makes an irregular wall of cut-leaved gooseberry-like foliage; a zigzag stem kerria with 
more backbone. The flowers and fruits are of little value, the fine foliage and good habit 
being its contribution. It may be clipped into regular little hedges for formality, and 
much shade is no great harm. 


Viburnum carlesi 
[Fragrant Viburnum. 3'-6'| 
Makes rounded bushes some five feet across. The fragrant round clusters of white flowers 
(Continued on page 424) 

















With the K-V Clothes Closet Fix- 
ture you automatically increase the 
orderly storage capacity of your 
clothes closets, provide a neat and 
orderly system for proper garment 
care. . . The K-V Fixture is 
made from 12 to 60 inches long to 
fit all types of clothes closets. It is 
durably made. Cannot get out of 
order, is easily installed and is 
inexpensive. 


Send for the K-V booklet de- 
scribing this and many other K-V 
Clothes Closet conveniences, in- 
cluding the popular K-V Shoe 
Rack. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG.CO. 
1642 Muskegon Ave. 


" Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Book of 
INCOME HOMES 


Own A 
Home that 








Distinctive one-family homes in 
$12,000 to $20,000 class, so designed 
that portions may be rented if desired 
on fine income basis without costly 
alterations or sacrifice of beauty, com- 
fort and convenience. Live in a better 
house and neighborhood and let your 
home pay its way. Send for unique and 
unusual book of practical home plans, 
showing complete floor plans, dimen- 
sions, exteriors, approximate cost. 
Build a beautiful home that will bring 
you in a dependable income for life. 
$2 postpaid. 


JVanden Bogert Arch 


539 Mich Trust Bldg. 
2 Grand Rapids, Michio! 








Emerson enthralled you at seventeen 
Does he fail you now? 

Don't miss EMERSON RE-READ, by 
James Truslow Adams, in the October 
Atlantic Monthly. A new appraisal of an 
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old giant. 
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BRYANT 
ie HEATING 


pres OMEN KNOW, far better than men, the toll that dirt 
~ ae | takes of the contents of a house—how soot and grime 2 

injure draperies, upholstery and rugs, how greasy vapors shorten 

the life of painted and papered surfaces, send curtains and dainty 

. finery to cleaner and laundress too often for their best good. 

- Women see that the “first cost”—the cost of fuel —is only 


one part of the expense of heating a house. 


That is why women who take pride in the beauty of their 
homes and in the maintenance of that beauty are so outspokenly 
enthusiastic about Bryant Gas Heating. 


Bryant Gas Heating brings no dirt into the house and creates 
none. It is as clean in operation as it is in the picture. No 
soot—no grime—no ash-dust —no greasy vapors—ever 
seep upward from the basement to take toll of the valuable 
contents of a house. No fuel delivery trucks ever damage lawns 
or shrubbery. No furnace men track mud into the house. No 
one, in or out of the household, needs to serve as furnace- 
tender, because the service which Bryant Gas Heating provides 


is completely automatic. 





No matter what type of system you are using in your present 





— home or planning in your new home—steam, vapor, hot water 
“— or warm air—you can use Bryant Automatic Gas Heating. 
een Will you permit us to send complete details about it? 
by TE THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
ee: 17887 ST. CLAIR AVENUE -+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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0 
16* 17" and 18° Century 


Euglish Furniture 





Curious carved chair with box seat and 
nose pad cushion 


cw 


Historic in 
Character 


Our collection of carved oak pieces includes 
cupboards, chests, tables, hutches, benches, 
desks, chairs and various other items of fur- 
nishing. They consist of authentic types such 
as were made by the Early English craftsman 
centuries ago. In so far as practical, we dupli- 
cate the original forms, proportions and 


methods of cabinet-making. The curious old 


carvings are a feature of interest. 


These groups lend themselves to striking 
and unusual interior effects, and are suitable 
for the home, club, studio and office. We invite 


you to send for a booklet picturing a number 


of our pieces. 


Grand Rapids 


Bookcase and Chair Co. 


Hastings, Michigan 
Showrooms, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





In early days the coffer eas one of the most 
important pieces of the household 
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THE RETURN OF THE GARDEN FENCE 


BY MARION NICHOLL RAWSON 


I’m just going down to the gate, 


dear Ma, 


Just down to the old garden gate, 
The moon is so bright 

And it’s such a fine night, 

Ill just go as far as the gate. 


HE Clarinda of the 1870’s, 

who used the words of this 
old waltz tune when she felt the 
moonlight in her soul, had but a 
short distance to traverse before 
she could keep her rendezvous. 
To-day, her grandchildren would 
be laying out a trip which might 
cover a hundred or more miles at 
fast driving, to seek and find that 
elusive courting ground — the old 
garden gate. Romance a-plenty 
there was about that old swinging 
wicket, and many a troth was 
plighted, or broken, with the 
sweet or bitter farewells which it 
wrought. Picketed, cross-barred, 
of wood or of iron, it spent its life 
swinging back and forth at the 
whim of us humans, shutting in or 
shutting out. 

While the gate was important, 
— in fact, the only active part of 
the old garden fence, — it was but 
the weathercock turnstile of the 
more constant fence, which was 
indeed its reason for being. Fol- 
lowing the unceasing example of 
Mother Earth in her path round 
the sun, her children plan their 
lives in similar cycles, and the 
last picket of the old-fashioned 
fence was hardly crumbled to the 
ground before a brand-new style 
was instigated and we had intro- 
duced — the picket fence. 

Those who are planning new 
homes and new gardens to-day 
are going to face a choice of 
‘fence or no fence.’ Those who do 
not want to be bothered by a pos- 
sibility of creaking hinge or fad- 
ing paint will put their own fool- 
ish little palings up against the 
idea of the ‘mid-Victorian’ fences; 
while the homemaker who _ is 
working for those touches which 
will mean cosiness and beauty in 
his surroundings will adopt the 
new-old fence, in part or in whole. 

Many of our most cherished in- 
stitutions have originated in the 
country sections of our land. 
Fences may be called one of them. 
To be sure, fences will stand in 
some of the older sections of our 
cities, showing that they have had 
their place there, but when one 
begins to investigate these re- 
maining vestiges of privacy or 
grandeur, it soon develops that 
they were erected when their sec- 
tion of the city was still countri- 
fied, or at least village-like. Un- 
less they surround a park, a prison, 
or a ‘burying lott,’ fences do not 
thrive on city air, and quite 
rightly, for the fence in its essence 
is a homey thing, suggestive of 





comfort and beauty of line, two 
things found most often in the 
country. 

Yellow roses sticking — their 
branches through the palings, 
clinging morning-glories where the 
sun has not yet struck, great 
blushing hollyhocks high-head- 
edly nodding over at the passer-by 
— these are but a few of the pic- 
tures which crowd into our minds 
when picket fences are mentioned, 
incense to be left burning as we 
dig deeper into this business of 
‘a fence or not a fence.’ 

The old device of a stake and 
stone at the corners of newly 
granted land seems to have 
worked remarkably well, and on 
many of the old farms the stone 
wall would never have arisen had 
it not been as a repository for the 
rocks which must be cleared away 
before crops could be planted and 
grown. Walls were not neces- 
sary to keep the crops from stray- 
ing, nor were they invincible to 
the would-be marauder, but they 
did have their usefulness against 
wandering four-footed guests. 
Here we find one of the first rea- 
sons for wall and fence, both in 
town and in country, and by fol- 
lowing the course of the years 
we find also the reason for their 
abandonment. Stock must still 
be confined to-day, but they are 
now confined within the fences of 
their owners, while in the old days 
they were confined without the 
fences of the neighbors. 


UR earliest-settling forefath- 

ers gave their stock the best 
land in the village for their pasture, 
and with reason. Sometimes this 
pasture land was off in a near- 
by clearing or open space where 
the ‘sheep-herd’ or ‘calf-keeper’ 
drove the community beasts each 
morning and from which he 
brought them each evening; and 
sometimes it was in the centre 
of the settlement, the common, 
where cattle, pigs, and geese 
grazed, rooted, or picked their 
days away, and, incidentally, 
the lush green grass. Now, no- 
body wanted his pig in his parlor 
or his cows in his clover, and each 
homemaker saw to it that his own 
dooryard was surrounded with a 
good high picket edge, just as 
soon as the necessary trees could 
be cut and regrounded. 

The hogreeve was one of the 
developments of this era of free- 
dom for the beast, and it was his 
job to keep his eye on his charges 


| Tomorrow's Card Table 

















Crever HOsTEssEs are jubilant over the new 
Cowdin Card Table... proud to bring it out! 
Made of beautifully-grained hardwood— 
walnut, mahogany or gumwood, especially 
prepared for card playing. Stain-proof and 
sanitary. Strong, durable. . . with a depend. 
able folding mechanism. Built-in score pad, 
detachable ash trays for two opposite cor- 
ners, self-latching drawer for cards, pencils 
and ash trays. Wonderfully convenient as 
an “‘occasional”’ table . . . for writing... . for 
fireside suppers. Adds immeasurably to the 
smart accessories in the modern home. 


WHAT FINER GIFT? »»» 


If not yet available through your 
favorite furniture store, department 
store or decorator, we will ship direct. 
Comes sheathed in flannel covering, 
packed in individual carton. Send for 
illustrated folder. THE COWDIN 
COMPANY, Dept. C. 227 Davis Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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ORS DOUBLY USEFUL 
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MAKE RADIAT 









Protect Walls and Draperies 
Beautify your Home 
Miller Radiator Shelf 

and Seat Brackets 


A pair of strong adjustable Steel Brackets (easy 
attach) ONLY $1.50. Also attractive, well 

guaranteed warp-proof, Shelves or Seats with 
rounded corners and edges, nicely sanded (all ready 
for paint or stain to match your woodwork). | foot 
wide by 2 to 4 feet long, $1.00 to $2.00. Shelves it 
special sizes to order. Ask your dealer or send directto 
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SKY 
HIGH 


The story 












of aviation 
from 
earliest times 


to now 














By Eric Hodgins 
and F. A. Magoun 


$2.50 
at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BooK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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BOOKLETS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN DECORATING 





reference to city apartments. 


the required amount. 


more detailed information. 


Decoratina is a subject of inexhaustible interest to every home owner 
as well as to those who have the harder task of making their rented homes more 
attractive. Consequently the following list of booklets giving information on 
almost every subject connected with interior decoration will make a welcome 
addition to your scrapbook. For the benefit of those who are fortunate enough 
to have a garden as well as a house, booklets to guide the fall planting are also 
included. Next month watch for more information on decorating, with special 


Unless otherwise noted, these booklets are sent free, and all that is 
necessary to obtain any of them is to fill in the coupon below, giving the 
number or numbers as listed. If a charge is indicated, send stamps for 


In addition to this service we are always glad to answer special inquir- 
ies relating to building, decorating, or gardening, and hope that many 
of our readers who wish advice on these subjects will not hesitate to call 
on us. We also welcome queries about articles or illustrations pub- 
lished in the House Beautiful about which our readers may care to get 


their condition — to a finish that 
will be both durable and beauti- 
ful. The treatment is equally 
effective for wood, linoleum, or 
tile. The Floorola Corporation 


which makes it apparent why 
scenic papers are still so popular. 
Price 10 cents. W. H. S. Lloyd 
Company, Ine. 








Andirons and Firetools: A fire- 
place is usually the dominant fea- 
ture in a room. What, then, should 
be more important than the ade- 
quate and artistic treatment of its 
accessories? This booklet illus- 
trates many interesting styles of 
irons and tools manufactured by 
one of America’s finest crafts- 
men. Todhunter, Inc. 








1. Decorating Your Home: There 
has been so much written about 
interior decoration that the aver- 
age person is convinced there is 
some mysterious method em- 
ployed to achieve charming re- 

sults. Fortunately this is untrue. 

It costs no more to furnish and 

decorate a room or house in good 

taste than it does in poor. This 
book describes and illustrates the 
fundamentals of color relation — 
then takes these fundamentals 
and applies them in colored illus- 
trations to each major room. 

Pictures of each room are shown 

befor. and after being rearranged 

and redecorated with suitable 
curtains, draperies, rugs, furni- 

ture, and accessories. Price 50 


or paneling. It recounts most 
interestingly the history of walnut 
and how it has been chosen by 
master craftsmen of every period. 
The profuse illustrations add to 
the value of this booklet. Ameri- 
can Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 





















cents. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company 
2. What Sanitas Can Do to Mod- 


ernize Your Home: The walls 
and ceilings of a room constitute 
about five sixths of its area, and 
by comparison every other detail 
is merely an accessory. This 
means that particular care should 
be taken in selecting suitable wall 
covering, since that is the only 
part of a room decoration that 
cannot easily be changed or 
moved. This booklet describes 
and illustrates in color the ad- 
vantages of Sanitas, a material 
with a cloth base and a surface 
that is impervious to moisture, 
grease, and stains, yet is easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. Illus- 
trations of a few of the various 
designs obtainable are also shown. 
The Standard Textile Products 
Company 





Fabrics —The key to Success- 
ful Decoration: How often have 
you wondered just what is the 
essential difference in woven 
fabrics, what accounts for their 
varying weaves, how their names 
and patterns originated? Yet 
each kind has been evolved dur- 
ing some particular period and 
for some particular reason. This 
book very clearly brings out the 
distinguishing features of each 
material, — be it plain fabric, 
velours, damask, brocatelle, or 
brocade, — their historical back- 
ground, and their application to 
the rooms of to-day. The major- 
ity of the illustrations are in color, 
making the whole treatise un- 
usually instructive. F. Schu- 


macher & Company 
—4 








The Story of American Wal- 
nut: Too often our impressions 
of manufactured products are cre- 
ated by the finished article. We 
are apt to take for granted the 
material that is the background 
of its real beauty. This story of 
walnut, besides describing and 
illustrating how one may distin- 
guish the various figures and 
grains of this wood, tells how you 
may recognize them in furniture 
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Colonial Furniture: The first 
settlers came to this country in 
1607, and skilled artisans soon 
began to fashion furniture which 
we now treasure as a priceless 
heritage. Each piece was created 
to perform a very definite func- 
tion, the patience and care of 


T 


Kensington Furniture: The 
Gold Medal for Craftsmanship of 
the Architectural League of New 
York was awarded this company 
for their furniture. One of the 
four reasons for this award was 
‘versatility in showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance of English, 
Italian, and Spanish precedents.’ 
The manufacturer has, in this 
booklet, illustrated some of the 
groups of the various periods that 
have brought such unusual recog- 
nition. The descriptions briefly 
tell of the influence behind the 
original design, and the factors 
that inspired the old craftsmen 
who created such age-resisting 
beauty. Kensington Manufactur- 
ing Company 
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Pottery: The oldest of the arts 
— pottery. Have you known 
where the art really was devel- 
oped? Have you read how it 
spread from Asia to Africa, to 
Persia, and then into the various 
countries of Europe? Here is a 


eee ee 


booklet that traces the history of | 
pottery from earliest times to | 


the present day, illustrating some 
of the finest examples of pottery 
now being produced in_ this 
country. Roseville Pottery Com- 
pany. 





The Easy Way to Beautiful 
Plantings: If you have been 
doubtful as to where and how 
certain shrubs or plants should 
be planted, this booklet will 
assist in solving your problems. 
It contains some excellent sug- 
gestions and illustrations for plot 
layouts. The colored pictures of 
deciduous trees, flowering shrubs, 
and climbing and trailing plants 
are most attractive. The Barnes 
Brothers Nursery Company 








- Color Harmony in the Home: 


The rug in a room is usually the 
basis of the color scheme for the 
whole room. Draperies, wall cov- 
erings, and furniture should all 
be complementary to the floor 
covering. This booklet has a very 
clever method of showing how 
these desirable color combinations 
may be obtained. M. J. Whittall 
Associates 


T 





10. 


English and French Hand- 
Blocked Scenic Wallpaper: To- 
ward the end of the seventeenth 
century hand-blocked paper be- 
gan to be used in an attempt to 
reproduce the effect of handpaint- 
ed walls used by the wealthy. 
How these scenic wallpapers have 
evolved since that time is pro- 
fusely illustrated in this book, 





13 


é tl 
Evergreens, Azaleas, Rhodo- 


dendrons: The instructions con- 
tained in the foreword of this 
book regarding the planting and 
care of evergreens are partially 
indicative of their popularity. 
The illustrations make the rea- 
sons most definite. The colored 


illustrations of magnolias, rho- | 


dodendrons, and azaleas will be 
sure to create a desire to augment 
your fall planting. Bobbink & 
Atkins 





14 


Peonies, Iris, Dutch Bulbs: 
The first listing in this booklet will 
be a joy to peony lovers, since it 
includes eight new introductions 
that are ranked as among the 
finest specimens existing. 


The | 


selection of Dutch bulbs and iris | 


is most complete. If you are inter- 
ested in getting early bloom in 
your garden next spring, this 
booklet will be most useful in 
your fall planting. A. E. Kunderd 





these early craftsmen being well 
proved by the ease with which 
such pieces have survived the 
intervening years. Its simplicity 
perhaps accounts for the popu- 
larity of such furniture to-day. 
This booklet is a most complete 
historical description of Colonial 
furniture. Stickley Brothers Com- 


pany 








The Secret of Beautiful Floors: 
Surely no group of books and 
booklets devoted to furnishing 
would be complete without some- 
thing included about the treat- 
ment of floors. In this booklet is 
described a method that will re- 
store your floors — regardless of 





READER’S SERVICE 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Please send me the following booklets (write numbers below): 
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=e HERE’S no end of 
= Virginia made brick. 
= But there’s only the one 
me made in the true Old Vir- 
= ginia mould-made Jeffer- 


son way. Making them 
Jefferson size won’t do it. 
Or having an interesting 
off-shapeness. In addition 
there must be that certain 
something which gives 
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= After all— there's only the one 
True Old Dirginia Brick 


Old Dirginia Brick Co., Salem, Virginia 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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that indescribable age-old- 
ness. That certain some- 
thing that makes a wall 
Jaid of them look as if 
Jefferson had actually had 
it done. 
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So these then are the time- 
toned yester-year bricks 
describedintheprintment. 
Send for it. 
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New Double 
Vegetable Dish 


In Pewter F 3510 $5.00 


An unusual piece with so many uses you 
would surely enjoy it in your home—the 
bride would be delighted with one. 

It is round in shape and the lower part 
— a handsome bow! for salads, fruit, 
etc. 





The deep cover with its odd handles is 
an interesting flower bow] or a breakfast 
dish for cereals, baked apples or potatoes. 
If it doesn’t really please we will refund 
the money. 


DANIEL LOW’S 
Gifts for Sixty-three Y ears 


May we send you our 160 page catalog of 
Christmas Gifts 





DANIEL LOW & CO., Salem, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me F3510 
Vegetable Dish. Enclosed find check for 


$5.00 0 Please send catalog 0 

Name coe reerecescosescesocccscccesceses 
Address crevesccccsccesseseccececooes 

City State 





The Olson 
Patent Process 
cannot be copied 


FREE 


Ww Y pay retail prices when you can send all 
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NOW-—At a SAVING of 1% 


RUGS 


of rich Oriental 





Luxury 






Write for Beeutiful 
New Book in Colors 


kinds of woolen materials direct to one of 


America’s largest rug FACTORIES and have lovely 


a ins rich-textured, 
E modern rugs 
made at a saving 
of 42? 


2 

We Pay All 
Freight, Express 
Your choice of 
45 famous Ori- 
ental designs, 
plain and two- 
tone colors, 
Hooked and 
Oval patterns. 
Lowest Prices 
Now. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Our 56th year. 

MAIL TO 


OLSON RUG FACTORY 


Lee 


32 Laflin St., CHICAGO, Dept. K-53 


Send FREE RUG BOOK in Colors to: 








State. 





City 














No. 714, Eighteenth Century English ‘Design 
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Mantels 


even in rooms 


without flues 
For “Decorative Effect. 


NOW every room, with or without flue, in 
apartment houses, in dwellings or even office 
buildings may have the genial cheer of a 
glowing fireplace. The Columbia Mantel 
Company offers a number of beautifully de- 
signed portable fire mantels ready to use with 
gas or electric fires or for decorative effe& 
only. They are so designed and built that, 
when placed dire@ly against the side of a wall, 
there is ample room to install any gas or elec- 
tric heating unit or artificial fire, without dis- 
turbing the wall in any way. At mantel and 
tile dealers. Write for free catalog. Colum- 
bia Mantel Co., Incorporated, 845 S. Ninth 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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THe RETURN OF THE GARDEN FENCE 
(Continued from page 416) 


and shoo them out of kitchen 
gardens and away from their in- 
viting cabbages and roots. It 
was a good two hundred’years be- 
fore some sections decided to 
remove pasturing animals from 
the main thoroughfares, and some 
of their laws are interesting to us 
here, since they were the har- 
bingers of the fenceless era which 
gradually developed. As an ex- 
ample, in 1824 a New York State 
village put its foot down and or- 
dained that ‘no neat cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, or geese’ should 
longer run at large. Then came a 
noticeable shrinkage in the ud- 
ders of the village bossies and the 
law was amended to allow milch 
cows to pasture on the village 
green and byways, from the first 
of May until November 15. Still, 
one sees, fences were necessary for 
everyone — except perhaps the 
owners of the cows. Geese were 
abolished from the village streets 
by a fine of twelve and one-half 
cents an hour for their unguarded 
promenades. In time, the pound 
keeper with his open-air stone 
jail attended to the wandering 
dobbins, and only dogs and cats 
and hens were given the freedom 
of the town. 





F we follow the development of 

this one town which passed the 
non-grazing laws, we shall find it 
typical of most of our American 
towns. Fences did not immedi- 
ately begin to rot, upon the pass- 
ing of the laws, nor did the house- 
holders rush out and demolish 
them. A fence, from being a ne- 
cessitv, had become a matter of 
beauty and pride. High elms 
waved and tossed their branches 
over them, and lovely vistas 
showed along the village streets 
and lanes as far as the eye could 
reach. 

Then did the cycle become vis- 
ible in its turning. Fences began 
to need repairs, and it was ru- 
mored that it was a mighty stylish 
thing to tear down fences and 
have a long look down a village 
street. How easy that made 
everything! To be sure, there 
was Clarinda, but if she had to 
have something to hang over 
when the mail stage drove into 
town, why, she would have to find 
something else besides the garden 
gate. 

All of this historical résumé 
looks as though all the arguments 
were against the modern fence, 
since we no longer see our animal 
friends nosing about our posy beds 
or grazing on the wayside herbage. 
The answer to this is, as it is to so 
many modern questions, that 
‘times have changed,’ and while 
the old candle days were utili- 
tarian from necessity, the electri- 


cal period is having a chance to 
introduce a bit more of beauty 
into everyday living, simply for 
beauty’s sake. Thus the quest for 
those little touches like the new- 
old fence, which will make our 
homes homier and our gardens 
more gardenlike. 


O-DAY in that New York 

State village, where twenty- 
five years ago the elms tossed their 
shadows across white pickets or 
quaint decorative iron fences, 
there is now just one old fence 
standing, a staunch iron testi- 
mony to the fact that, at one 
time in the dim past, fences were. 
As was expected, the neighbors’ 
lawns do join hand in hand and 
make a green expansion; but the 
elms miss their background dado 
of horizontal lines, and the village 
itself has lost its vistas, its quaint- 
ness, and much of its former 
beauty. 

With the great advancement of 
architecture in the country has 
come a looking back to those 
points in early building of which 
we are all so justly proud. Per- 
haps it would be more exact to 
say that the renaissance of archi- 
tecture has come because we have 
been looking back now for some 
time to what our forefathers did 
in the way of homemaking. 


HE Cape Cod house, meaning 

the simpler of old New Eng- 
land houses, which is now appearing 
in other places besides the Cape, 
and the pocket-edition, ‘Tom 
Thumb’ houses as well, are never 
considered complete unless they 
have respectively a bit of white 
picket fence, or a length of darker 
fence with the inevitable gate, to 
clinch their claim to beauty. Some- 
times these fences run across the 
front of the dooryard enclosing the 
premises, and sometimes they are 
just long enough to push out from 
a corner of the old house to a tree 
or clump of bushes and make pos- 
sible a gate which will swing to 
and fro across the stepping-stones 
which lead to the rear garden. 
Wherever the old-time savor is 
desired, there is being found the 
new-old fence line; where the 
purely farm atmosphere is sought 
after, there too the fence is re- 
appearing in more practical ways. 
Each locality in the old days 
had its special kinds of fences 
which were held in high favor, 
and few of them were really un-, 
lovely. The picket fence was 
meant not for beauty but for pro- 
tection, its name coming down 
from those days when high close 
fences of logs were built about 
blockhouses against the onslaught 
of marauding Indians, and, as we 
have seen, its usefulness proved 
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CHIMFEX 


Will positively protect your home 

against damage from chimney fires— 

J equally effective in open fireplaces, 
4 stoves, furnaces and oil burners. Used and 
f endorsed by Fire Departments everywhere. 


CHIMFEX is a one-inch tube a foot and a 

) half long with wooden handle, filled with a 
harmless, specially prepared chemical mixture 

in powder form. When ignited and placed in 


the fireplace, range or furnace, it generates 
gases in which no fire can possibly exist. 


re 


Don’t gamble your most cherished prop- 
erty against the few cents this protection 
costs you. Order today — tomorrow 
may be too late. Home kit of 3 sent 
prepaid for $2.50. 






CENTRAL RAILWAY SIGNAL Co 
INCORPORATED 
271 Center Street, Newton, Mass. 






Distributors wanted 
Information on request 





Like a Garden Path 
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TH FSTONES 


’* A Blend of Iridescent Beauty’’ 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Tue RETURN OF THE GARDEN FENCE 
(Continued from page 418) 


to be equally great at a later date 
in the matter of straying pigs in 
posy beds. Plain pointed sticks 
made the first domestic picket 
fences and a coat of whitewash 
came later as a decoration; then 
this crude form was developed 
into various niceties accomplished 
by the shave, the chisel, and the 
lathe. 


ENCES of purely ornamental 

lines were more ornamental, 
the rails assuming gradually cross 
lines and angles, and these made 
excellent community _ parking 
places for those who chose to gos- 
sip in the open. Often the gates 
were made vertical in design, and 
this contrast made them more 
noticeable in the daytime and 
convenient for the late home- 
comer from the tavern at night. 
These fences, in many sections, 
could be newly applied to many of 
the modern homes. The ‘pitch- 
pole’ fence with its sharp points 
and slender obliquely placed rods 
would be interesting on large es- 
tates but hardly homey on smaller 
ones, although neither cow, chick, 
nor child could escape from its 
confines. 

Rustic fences have always been 
used on private estates where 
beauty was desired and shrubbery 
could serve as an adjunct to their 
assimilating lines, and stone walls 
have been laid and retained for 
similar reasons, but these have 
generally been hidden from the 
passer-by and have not lent their 
beauty to the village in which 
they were placed. Many Ameri- 
cans have criticized the English 
custom of hiding their pleasant 
homes and gardens behind high 
walls and have laughed at the 
idea of a desire for so much pri- 
vacy, but it was not long after the 
old fences along village streets 


had disappeared before shrubs 
were being set out at the corners 
of house lots and _ protective 
clumps of trees and hedges com- 
menced to lift their heads close by. 
It was a good sign, although little 
guessed at the time, that fences 
had not disappeared forever, that 
the open spaces were not the en- 
tirely ideal condition for the sur- 
roundings of a home, and that, if 
not behind pickets, for a while at 
least behind branches, household- 
ers would hide themselves. 
Perhaps it was ordained in the 
development of our land that 
fences should go, so that lawns 
and dooryards might acquire this 
new and necessary growth of 
trees and shrubs; and that when 
the old fences should be replaced 
they would be still more lovely 
against the more resplendent 
greens which would blow and mur- 
mur behind them a 
T least aquarterofacentury has 
passed since the main army of 
picket fences were lifted from their 
posts — and surrendered. Lean- 
ing against some sympathetic 
wagon house or barn, many have 
become twisted about with bind- 
weed and morning-glory, never 
dreaming of an awakening, and 
yet that awakening is here. Many 
a section of sturdy old pickets is 
being unswathed from its encir- 
cling vines and nailed back into 
place again, either on new wooden 
posts or on the staunch granite 
posts which have been allowed to 
remain at their old stands through 
the intervening vears. The cycle 
has completed its rounds. Sup- 
pose we hunt behind our own 
barns for relics, or, with a nice 
new stretch of garden fence, go 


forth to meet the new day of 
pleasanter homes and _lovelier 
gardens. 











French Provincial 
Woven Wood Fence 


never loses its ‘Beauty 


A surprising statement, based 
on simple, undeniable facts: 
French Provincial Woven Wood 
Fence is constructed of live 
young chestnut saplings, hand- 
split and woven together with 
Copperweld wire by French 
craftsmen who are devoted to 
their craft. Nothing artificial... 
no paint to chip...no wire to 
rust. In full five-foot sections, 
ready to erect. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CoO. 
Established 1860 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Irish Terriers, Airedales, Blue 





For 


| HAVE known many breeds — 


Here is new beauty for pathways and drive- 
ways, terraces, for sunrooms and porches— 
new beauty in color and form. Like the finest 
pottery, Tilestones are kiln- burat —the genu- 
ine ceramic colors are per 
FREE—Beautiful Color Reproductions 

Send today for new illustrated folder showing 
Tilestones in full colors and complete des- 
criptive information. P gensemengy come in a 
range of sizes to provide many beautiful pat- 
tern effects. Quickly and easily laid, either in 
cement or directly on the earth. Nominal cost 
makes their generous use a wise investment. 


The Peebles Roofing Tile Company 
Dept. HB-10 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Bedlingtons, Collies, Spaniels, 
Yorkshires, English Bulldogs 
— but it seems to me that the | 
Scottish Terrier has the most gen- 
erous charm of all. Nature was 
liberal to him in giving him the 
heart of a big dog in a body so 
compact and small that he might 
be the perfect companion indoors 
and out. 
from 


PORTRAIT 
OF A DOG 


by Mazo de la Roache 
Author of JALNA 


Any one who has ever loved a dog will 
delight in this latest work of Miss de la , 
Roche, with eighteen illustrations by y 

















RERADIC” 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 


MorGAN DENNIS. 5 ; 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press Book 4 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful con published by LitTLE, BROWN AND 
soles — also batty At sets. Write today. CoMPANY. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
a1 W. mihy St. Dept. 147 $2.50 at all booksellers 
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rand: Solves the waste | 
with H 
: disposal problem forever! 
french 
Convenience and sanitation are outstanding characteristics 
d to of the truly modern home. The Kernerator is the trouble free 
| method of waste disposal, replacing the inconvenient, in- 
al... sanitary garbage can and the dangerous rubbish burner. 
re to ~ Rubbish, garbage, sweepi papers, magazines, tin | 
e cans, bottles—all household watle—are dropped through 
'10NS, With GAS | poor henty hopper door in the kitchen and fall to the | 
or OIL for 1 chamber in the b t. The ac lation H 
HEATING is air- dried and destroyed by burning. Every madens home | 
A deserves the complete convenience assured bya Kernerator. 
-what will Ask your architect — write to us for illustrated booklet 
CO. you ao with , 
WASTE and KERNER INCINERATOR CO., 1229 N. Water St., Milwaukee 
: RUBBISH Offices in over 150 cities 
: City ! 
ae © 1930 K.1. Co, | 












































a | T/N for new homes 
| and old 
T/N isso quiet youcan hardly hear the quick, 
thorough flushing action. And T/N is so at- 
tractive in its compact, modern, one piece de- 
| sign. Trim, smart, it's a bathroom appoint- 
| ; ment of real refinement. In colors, too, if you 
$ | wish. 
-~4 ATLANTIC T/N is trouble-free and low in cost. Whether 

ESSAY CONTESTS you're remodeling or building a new home, 

j you need its quiet sanitation. See your 
plumber or mail the coupon to- (er 
day for complete information. ei evoverow 

s ; For College Students For High School Students 4 : Patented, Pat. Pend, 
als, | 
gs | 
an COLLEGE PRIZES $100, $50, $25 
=e HIGH SCHOOL PRIZES $ 50, $25, $10 ISS 
so | 
sht | 
wa ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 
All instructors interested are invited to send for circular 
giving conditions and quoting Special Classroom Rates 
‘ W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ohn Mian entity Dept. 2210, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
; Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on the T/N One Piece Water 
olaer THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY Closet. I am interested in [] REMODELING [] NEW HOME 
he 8 Arlington Street — 
vo BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS Milt 
| 6 Plumber’s Name = 
ain 2 2 2 2. 2: 2. 2 2 2 
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SPRING VS. Se to plant in 
FALL PLANTING spring or fall is a moot ques- 
= tion. In exposed situations 
or severe climates the weight of opinion is in 
favor of spring planting if it can be done early 
enough so that the ground is still moist, or if 
water can be given in case of drought. If ever- 
greens are moved in the fall it should be done 
early, during the last half of August or first 
half of September, unless the weather is very 
dry, when it is better to wait until spring. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs must wait until 
the foliage has ripened and is about to fall — 
usually this month. Late planting, even into 
December, for deciduous material is more 
successful than too early. Lilacs and the 
usual run of trees and shrubs are as a rule 
quite safely set out in the fall. Though they 
may die back somewhat, they are in a posi- 
tion to make growth at the first hint of 
spring. Tuliptrees, magnolias, flowering dog- 
woods, laburnums, Althzas, sweetshrub, 
Buddleias, and other plants somewhat tender 
and of soft wood are usually best left until 


spring. 





@ @ © Among perennials, | usually select from 
the planting plan those things which | feel 
are practically certain to winter. These in- 
clude larkspur, Hostas, lemon lilies, astilbes, 
Mertensia, peonies, iris, phlox. Disposing of 
these in the fall, and later setting in the 
bulbs according to the color scheme, is less 
difficult than planting all in the spring when 
attempting to set out perennials in between 
the bulbs which are then in bloom. 

Soft-stemmed plants like Arabis, aubrie- 
tias, and alyssum, sweet-William and fox- 
glove, Canterbury-bells, Iceland poppies, 
hardy chrysanthemums, Japanese anemones, 
asters, Helenium, boltonias, and other fall- 
blooming plants do best if set out in the 
spring. Oriental poppies if set out then must 
be potted plants, while large roots must be 
moved in the fall. If moved before growth 
has started, peonies may be transplanted in 
the spring. 

Lilies frequently arrive so late from Japan 
that the ground is already frozen for the 
winter. If we have remembered to mulch 
the ground where they are to go, in order to 











PLant MATERIAL re- 


ferred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


SE 


keep out the frost, they may be set out even 
though late. It is a growing custom to buy in 
the spring bulbs of Lilium speciosum and 
L. auratum which have been wintered in 
sand, and they seem to bloom just as well as 
if planted in the fall. In severe situations we 
may set out in spring Madonna lilies which 
have been started into growth in pots, and 
they do nearly as well as if set out in August 
as generally advised. 

Fall planting of roses is being recommended 
more and more, but unless the climate is very 
favorable for hybrid teas they should be 
buried in the ground or in cold frames until 


spring. 





PLANTING Bulb planting is now in order. 
BULBS After the tops have been cut 
=~ from the perennials, the garden 
is like an empty page on which to lay out the 
prearranged color scheme. Assuming that a 
planting plan has been made on paper with 
our favorite color combinations of early and 
late tulips, we proceed to place on the ground, 
in drifts and clumps between the roots of the 
perennials, the bulbs as planned. We keep 
in mind which perennials or shrubs will be in 
bloom with them and work out such delec- 
table combinations as lavender tulips with 
the flowering almond, deep rose with lilacs, 
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Picotee with the bleedingheart, cerise Pro- 
serpina with the blue Virginia cowslip, and 
fragrant orange General deWet with the 
lavender early phlox. 


@ @ @ It is fatally easy in estimating quanti- 
ties on the plan to get too many tulips in 
the perennial garden so that they give the ap- 
pearance of bedding out, and in addition 
their leaves when ripening are fearfully in 
the way. Let us use restraint. But do not 
forget some bulbs for very early bloom. 
Crocus purpurea grandiflora in front of a 
drift of pale pink hyacinths and dwarf purple 
Iris pumila, blue hyacinths with Arabis and 
double Safrano tulip. The pale pink of 
Saponaria ocymoides, usually considered a 
rock plant, is lovely with blue forget-me-nots 
as an underplanting for the late tulips in the 
perennial border. 





PLANTING TO Last month | discussed 
ATTRACT BIRDS some of the shrubs with 
autumn color and berries. 
I want to say more here about planting to 
attract the birds and I wish also to withdraw 
my advice ‘Never plant thick, thin quick,’ 
for | was in the garden of a bird lover this 
summer where they had deliberately created 
thickets for the birds. With a little thought 
food may be provided for every month in the 
year. There was a mulberry tree for the 
piece de résistance, and quantities of berried 
shrubs were interspersed between the closely 
massed spruces and pines. In March and 
April the birds may feast upon berries of the 
Japanese barberry; in early summer on 
shadblow, the red-berried elder, the bush- 
honeysuckles; then chokecherries, blueber- 
ries, all kinds of dogwoods and viburnums, 
common elder, sea-buckthorn and Russian- 
olive. Seeds of birch, sumacs, boxelder, larch, 
and hackberry are very popular, as well as 
the fruits of the flowering crab (Malus flori- 
bunda) and the mountain-ash. Around this 
same garden was a high woven wire fence 
to keep out prowling cats, planted with 
thorny roses. Vines providing food were 
wild grapes, bittersweet, moonseed, and 
Virginia creeper. (Continued on page 424) 
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TULIPS 


Among the late or May-flower- 
ing Tulips few bring a greater 
combination of finer characteristics 
than the so-called Breeders. The 
flowers are of gorgeous colors, large 
size and are borne on strong, stiff 
stems. Their lasting qualities are 
outstanding. By all means, for 
greatest Tulip satisfaction plant 






















the following 


Apricot. A bronzy-buff shaded apricot. 
$1.15 per doz.; $8.00 per 100. 

Bronze Queen. Well named. 90c per 
doz.; $6.00 per 100. 

Dom Pedro. Sweet_ scented golden 
brown. $1.20 per doz.; $8.50 per 100. 
Godet Parfait. Purple Violet. $1.20 per 
doz.; $8.50 per 100. 

Golden Bronze. Bronze with 
edge. $1.00 per doz.; $7.00 per 100. 
Louis XIV. Bluish purple edged golden. 
$1.15 per doz.; $8.00 per 100. 
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Old Dutch or Breeder Tulips 


YY Special 3 each of the above 12 sorts, 36 bulbs.......... $3.25 postpaid 
Uy 5 Collection 6 each of the above 12 sorts, 72 bulbs......... 6.00 ii 

YY j 12 each of the above 12 sorts, 144 bulbs. ........11.25 

YY Offers: 25 each of the above 12 sorts, 300 bulbs.........21.00 


Our Free Autumn Catalog 


fully describes above marvelous and many other charming Tulips as well as Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils and all other worthwhile bulbs for fall planting. It also offers the 
finest in dormant field-grown Roses, hardy plants, seeds of all kinds for present sowing 
— everything of the well known Dreer standard of quality. You are invited to write 
for this fall planting guide and please mention this publication. 


[roe tre A.DREE 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Panorama. Orange and mahogany 
tints. 90c per doz.; $6.00 per 100, 
Plutarchus. Yellow and purple. 95c per 
doz.; $6.50 per 100. 

Prince Albert. Mahogany shaded violet. 
$1.15 per doz.; $8.00 per 100. 

Prince of Orange. Terra-cotta edged 
orange. $1.15 per doz.; $8.00 per 100. 
Velvet Kine. Deep royal purple. $1.25 
per doz.; $9.00 per 100. 

Vulcan. Salmon red edged orange-buff. 
$1.20 per doz.; $8.50 per 100, 
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Planting in October 


Are you aware that October and 
November are two of the finest months 
of the year for planting deciduous trees 
and flowering shrubs? 

If you are one of those who did not 
completely carry out their plans this 
spring, by all means begin now as better 
results for next year will be obtained by 
planting at this time. 

Whatever your requirements may be 
for hardy well-grown plant material, 
permit us to give them our careful 
attention. 

We have hundreds of varieties ready for 
immediate shipment. Your request will 
bring you our catalogue and complete in- 
formation as to the stock we offer. (Write 
now.) 





THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 
604 Adams St., North Abington, Mass. 
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Pitisburgh Fence 








O THIS 







IS THE PATH 
the milkman made 


eG MARKS the break in the hedge through 
which the milkman found a short-cut 
to the back steps. The butcher, the baker, 
the neighbor’s dog and the grocer’s boy fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. And so the break in 
the hedge grew wider and the path became an 
ugly brown streak across a beautiful, green 
lawn—all because the lawn’s owner failed to 
protect it with fence! 


For barring trespassers, as well as promoting 
tidiness and loveliness about the home, Pitts- 
burgh Chain-Link Fence is ideal. It adds the 
same refined beauty and dignity to the small 
home landscape that it gives to large estates 
and public parks. It assures stronger and 
more permanent protection to lawns, shrub- 
bery and gardens because it is made from 
rust-resistant, copper-bearing steel that is hot 
zinc coated after weaving. It ret2ins its shape 
and attractiveness year after year. 

There is a “Pittsburgh” Fence dealer near 
you who will be glad to furnish an estimate of 
cost. 





( Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 
UNION TRUST BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















DUBOIS 


will give all-winter privacy when 
this foliage has dropped away 


obs sarees. 





\ Vien autumn comes and summer's mantle of foliage 


drops away, there’s many a sheltered spot that loses its 
privacy and seclusion. 

Right now, the shielding protection of Dubois Woven 
Wood Fence may seem superfluous, but in a few short 
weeks its year-round, rustic charm will be welcome indeed, 
to preserve the privacy which your trees and plantings 
have given all summer. 

There are 6 heights of Dubois, to meet every screening 
need artistically and economically. The most severe winter 
exposure cannot rust or warp Dubois, and it never needs 
painting. It is an ideal winter wind-break and background 
for plantings. Easy to erect. The new, illustrated catalog 
suggests many uses. 


THE Trade Mark 
ORIGINAL DUB OS Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
‘Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 


IMPORTANT: — Genuine Dubois is branded on the back of each section. 
When buying, look for the Dubois Trade Mark, placed there for your protection 
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: To DUBOIS FENCE & GARDEN CO., Inc., 101 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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Your Garde, 


by 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 








(Continued from page 422 


One particularly attractive shrub 
is the cranberrybush, which also 
makes a delicious edible jelly. Of 
evergreens, cedars and ground 
juniper are popular, and we may 
add creeping plants like partridge- 
berry and checkerberry. 





SOME It 1s 
UNUSUAL 
PLANTING 
EFFECTS 


interesting to 
make note of some of 
the more unusual uses 
for trees and shrubs in 
landscape design. For 
a narrow boundary screen, for 
instance, linden trees may have 
their branches trained on a series 
of horizonta! wires, to form a wall 
of green as narrow as two feet and 
as high as forty. For the same 
effect on a smaller scale one may 
use espalier fruits, particularly 
pears. For an allée use quince 
trees trained over a series of sim- 
ple wooden arches. For a low 
boundary in the garden use 
climbing roses trained on a hori- 
zontal wire. To frame a distant 
view use a series of pear trees 
planted at intervals of eight feet, 
their branches meeting overhead 
and the spaces between forming a 
series of arched windows. Instead 
of vines on an arched doorway, use 
Forsythia suspensa, as in the old 
Harvard Botanic Garden. For- 
sythias are also used with telling 
effect in the face of retaining 
walls, provided of course thev are 
in proper scale. 








The science of la- 
beling develops as 
one works. As per- 
manent markers for named varie- 
ties of peony, iris, and phlox, | 


METHODS OF 
LABELING 





use a zinc label written upon with 
indelible ink and held rigid by a 
zinc rod, which comes in either of 
two convenient lengths. One 
should not pay more for the label 
than for the plant, and while more 
beautiful ones can be had at a 
greater price, these are very 
practical and efficient. 

For a label which can be used 
lavishly, as for annuals and tulips, 
inexpensive enough to be thrown 
away, vet good enough to survive 
the winter, | prefer a 10” x 8” 
unpainted wooden pot label, which 
can be marked with an indelible 
garden pencil. For the rock gar- 
den, there are little zinc labels 
shaped so that the pointed end 
sticks into the ground. 

For hanging on trees or shrubs 
are the copper strips wired at one 
end, to be written upon with a 
stylus, which dents into the soft 
metal. 


e@ e @ When marking for holes to 

be dug in the woods or tall grass, a 
bunch of new straight-grained 
shingles may be split with a jack- 
knife almost as you are walking 
from place to place, and may be 
also marked with the aforemen- 
tioned pencil. In setting out a 
new garden it is well to mark by 
a small splinter of shingle the spot 
where each individual lily or other 
dormant root was set, that it may 
not be disturbed in cultivating. 
Bamboo stakes dyed green are 
better-looking for such purposes 
and are very inexpensive. They 
may be cut into little bits for the 
garden beds or left long for the 
woods. 








15 SHrRuBs FOR FOUNDATION PLANTING 








(Continued from page 414) 





from pink buds in May are a special attraction, but the rounded gray-green leaves give a 
pleasant effect all summer. As it is usually grafted on /’. dantana, keep the root sprouts 


pulled out. 


Viburnum dentatum 
|Arrowwood. 10'-15'| 


May push out from the wall as much as eight feet. The rounded saw-tooth leaves are 
always shiny and clean, and the flat clusters of tiny white flowers in May are a further 
decoration. It will stand drip from the eaves, and much shade and dryness. There are 


some six dentatum sisters that differ little. 


Ears 


(Continued on page 426) 
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Your Hopcson Houser 
IS COMFORTABLE IN 
ANY KIND OF WEATHER 


Many peopte who are delighted with the 


ease and quickness of erecting Hodgson 


Houses have asked us whether they are 
practical for cold weather. The best answer 
is the experience of those who have used 
their Hodgson Houses all year ‘round— 
some in the most rigorous climates. Their 
letters are reprinted in our free booklet. 

Insulated with Celotex, a Hodgson House 
defies extremes of heat or cold, and if you 
install well-planned fireplaces or a heating 
plant, you are assured plenty of warmth. 
The house is staunch; the blasts of winter 
| will not shake it, and you'll have no re- 
pairs for years. Weather-proof cedar and 
Douglas fir are used in construction. 

But it is the method of erecting, which 





New York City. 


eliminates the bother, delay and unexpected 
expenses of building, that particularly 
recommends a Hodgson House. Send for 
our booklet J, and choose a floor-plan 
which suits your needs. We build your 
house in sections; ship it ready to erect. 
In a few days it’s up, and ready to occupy. 
If you don’t care to erect it yourself, we 
will be glad to send a construction foreman 
who will handle the job. 

If you've wanted a lodge for winter sports, 
even now it’s not too late for this season. 
Write to E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, or 6 East 39th St., 








HODGSON Aouses 
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“One of the best books 


that have lately come 
from America” 


from Tuk CounTRYMAN 
An English Publication 


“AATOT since STUMP FARM has 

there been a truer, more 
comprehensive or more poignant 
account of what the life of the 
pioneer farmer means to his wife 
than is to be found in GRAND- 
MOTHER BROWN, by her daugh- 
ter-in-law (Allen & Unwin, pp. 389, 
12s. 6d.). Mrs. Brown was a woman 
out of the ordinary, apart altogether 
from the fact that she lived to be 
nearly 102. This is one of the best 
books that. have lately come from 
America." 


Both volumes are 
ATLANTIC BOOKS 
published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
on sale at all booksellers 


THE STUMP FARM 
By Hilda Rose $2.00 


GRANDMOTHER 
BROWN’S 
HUNDRED YEARS 


2 y 
Harriet Connor Brown 
$3.00 
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Assures You of the 
best possible in a broad- 
sweep LAWN RAKE 


All Steel Frame, 

Flexible Spring Steel 

Teeth, Finished in 
Green Enamel 


Sold at Hardware and 
Department Stores 


Manufactured by 


Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The Importance To You 
Of Fall Planting 
Your Hardy Plants And 


Don’t Miss Out 
On Daphne Cneorum 


October is by far the best 
month to plant this loveliest 
of all the low shrubs. Edge 
your garden path with it. Put 
it around the sun dial. Have 
a clump in the Rock Garden. 


Three Dozen 
Bushy Plants $1.50 $ 5.50 
Bushy Plants, 10-12’ 3.25 12.00 
Bushy Plants, 12-16” 4.50 15.00 


Wayside 
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Rock Plants 


ATCH Nature. In the 

fall she does a lot of 
her getting ready. Plants her 
seeds. Stretches out her 
roots. Gets all ready for a 
running-jump start in the 
spring. You know how a 
self-sown tomato plant, 
that comes up itself in the 
spring, will out-strip the 
plants you set out. So will 
fall planted Rock and Hardy 
Garden plants. Further- 
more, we guarantee that 
every plant shipped from 
our 200 acre field grown 
stock, will reach you in good 
condition. We cheerfully re- 
place at no cost to you, any 
damaged in transit. 


Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 424) 





te Zanthorhiza apiifolia 

[Yellowroot. 3'-6'] 
An insignificant low shrub in most places, but in narrow strips between house wall and 
walk, often in shade, the soil too damp or dry for most shrubs, these little sticks have a 
feathery top all summer, following the purplish little stars of April. Though it is dead 
sticks for half the year, the summer effect is full compensation. 


| tw tur Middle Western Slales 


| 








shape. The plant is usually not over five feet high if pruned occasionally. It prefers full 
sun and well-drained soil. 


Ribes alpinum 

[Mountain Currant. 2'—}'| 
A small symmetrical bush of neat refined appearance with attractive bright green leaves 
and insignificant greenish flowers in early spring. Of value either as specimen shrub or for 
massing in small groups. 
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Symphoricarpos racemosus 
[Common Snowberry. 3'-4'} . 
' ‘ | See column 1. A fib, Oklahoma Lown 
pleaves, -~: 
i ’e & [Common Lilac. 15’ and over) 
I 1S & ® | This well-known plant is one of the best large shrubs for foundation planting. Nothing 
.) ae 4) else gives so complete an air of settled permanence to a new house as a specimen lilac by 
0 g grade P : ; P } 
ij eS arnung the foundation. Needs plenty of room, but is one of the best subjects when there is room. L d s 
our Lanascaping 
| Taxus cuspidata y' 
h h es? e q - , . 
[Fapanese Yew. 3'-4'] 
‘ t at gts time to This spreading type grows naturally rather loose and open, but soon forms a dense com- with Thompson 
f we] tuck your gagden ggg It is of low growth with very dark blackish evergreen leaves. Prefers partial Sprinkling Systems 
e Taxus cuspidata brevifolia tensiv’ 
away for, Wwinte r [Dwarf Japanese Yew) HETHER you are Perennial 
€ | Similar to Japanese yew, only more prostrate in habit and with a shorter, thicker, and building a home or 
| darker leaf. Useful for massing in front of larger planting. ° G 
ger p g 
All during the Spring, @ 7” . renovating your grounds, ean 
a oe Rd you “S| PS en ae Cali ay — ———= plan nowto insure the per- “Grow? 
ve en unteous YU 
offers Nature bes provided | ee soe beauty of your  —— 
in your garden — flowers, || : sats ; : ing. 
rot og 1 none A beauty! | beautiful shrub that it will be used in all regions not subject to severe frost. Has a very said iti 
Doyen cqpretiae Gece |) Ui fem slmytecnmeinw ayaa ests =| Thompson Concealed 
ossal elfort, e wor. | ‘“ ‘ ies . L 4 kli 
awn Sprinkling Systems 
your plants have done — Ligustrum acuminatum 50CA 
ond now their need for | [Evergreen Privet. 4'| guarantee your grounds Ww V 
Oe ee | Where a rich dark green is desired, this shrub, with large, pointed leaves of good sub- a one hundred percent a Coon 
. stance, may De used. It stands shade, and its panicles of white flowers followed by blue . . low, 
d at in cane Chan yb i. i is shad 1 its panicles of white fl llowed by bl lik h Yell 
seis ee » a mae “t berries add to its value. rain-like coverage when =," 
you want that bounteous || Musa ensete you need it. A mere turn $2.25 post 
bonsty again next Spring. | [Abyssinian Banana. 12" of the hand and a host of GORDO 
evergreens, shrubs, This banana, which never, I believe, sets fruit in California, is usually more striking than : 4 4 : 
perennials andlawnsneed {| the fruiting banana because of its broader leaf and the maroon color of the midribs. It scientifically designed 
a winter mulch to protect will be whipped into ribbons in an exposed situation and will crumple to nothingness with sprays sprinkle every inch 
them from the killing | the first approach of frost, but in a protected patio nothing could be handsomer. Has a of ground like a gentle 
aged = pr peo very rapid growth and likes much water. A ‘ h g oz 
its warmth, its so: an | pril shower. SOV 
ing and humus content. Phormium 
Given this they will be a.) ee ‘ aes aa Your estate...whether al- RUS 
protected from winter arge clumps of broad sword-like leaves, making a striking silhouette, slightly blue- . 
killing and will come back green; striking flower stem of deep maroon. This makes a striking note and is particularly ready established or to be AN ATL. 
Fg “pe oe ae valuable because it will thrive under any conditions of care or neglect. ia needs the correct sprin- Lite, — 
able and more willing to kling that i dby th 
continue with the wonder- Pittosporum undulatum ing that ts assured by the 
ful work. | [Orange Pittosporum. 7o'| ’ Thompson method _..Pres- eine 
Let us tell you more Handsomest of all for large masses; will grow to a small tree unless pruned; stands semi- b 
about this winter mulch shade and resists disease. The white flowers with orange-blossom fragrance add to its ent lawns not damaged y a 
4 all free descriptive eeu installations... No danger 
erature. se 4 . St 
oy toenatne semmaeiet of freezing in winter. _ 
irethorn. 
supply netid | Beetle a This is the most striking of all the evergreen hawthorns, or firethorns, and may be beauti- 7 
to use for this p se. $4 fully trained as a wall shrub, where its clusters of bright red berries show to particular 
. erpese. ivantage. 
r single bale f.o.b. New " 
ork. Prices for larger |  Spirsea reevesiana 
quantities on request. [Reeves Spirea. 3'] ae 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. An evergreen bridalwreath used in preference to the Spirea vanhouttei of the East. It is of } 
C-25 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. somewhat lower in growth, with typical spirea flower clusters in spring. fab, 
abi 
Tetrapanax papyriferum MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOK. _. end 
| [Ricepaper-plant. 7’) i cou 
| This plant bears very striking, big, gray-green leaves, deeply incised, of handsome silhou- THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO, INC. B20 por 
ette. It makes very rapid growth, and the only objection to it 1s that it is somewhat ar ponents — geo — the 
tender and is reputed to be a particular host for mealy bug. Pe rie ae his 
P I y bug 1 
Without obligations please send me his 
Y ers 6 your brochure “The Lawn Beautiful” tea: 
ucca. 6 
Several varieties may be used, including the California native ‘Christmas Candles’ and Name. —*- An 
the broader, more flexible Italian hybrids. These sometimes grow into branched speci- ae 
mens which are most striking. — 
City. State ——— L 
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Tulips and 
Narcissi1! 


The Essence of Springtime 
is in these two won- 
derful offers— 
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Springtime Flowers of the Woods 
UST as entrancing now as when 
you used to take them to the 
teacher’s desk — some time ago. 

If you have a partially shaded 
corner, or better still, a shaded 
rock garden, you can plant the 
bulbs this fall and be fully repaid 


1 0 0 TULIPS $4 ” Six million Daffodil blooms at our Mile-Front Daffodil Ferm at Islip, L. 1. 


cee eee Bulbs for Autumn Planting 


bloom. Schling’s Special mixture 
made up especially for us from ten 
for April and May Blooming 
Daffodils Tulips 


of the finest named varieties — not 
Bulbs of the finest varieties are now being produced _ Few spring flowering plants rival the May Flowerin 








at all the ordinary field-grown mix- 
ture usually sold. 


A $6.00 Value for Only $4.00 











TOO ee 





UE 








é85 cs 4 = on our Long Island Farm in as good quality as for- Tulips for brilliance of bloom. They are a wonde: 
with delight ful beauty next spring. NARCISSI e DAFFODILS : merly iapetek Following is a Senet Offer of: addition to the flower garden. Following isa Seetal 
Here is a fine collection to tempt For Naturalizing and Lawn Planting = ‘ 2 in Offer, including Darwin, Breeder and Cottage sorts: 
i = Six Fine Varities , Ten Fi : Seital 

ee es ns : ; ; = Conspicuus (Bari) Perianth a pale yellow, cup om sume Varnes 

12 Squirrelcorn — $1.00 = Our Old Dominion Collection is the = darker yellow Bronze Queen (Breeder) Soft golden bronze 

4 eye elily = is = choicest mixture of airy and medium = | Lucifer (Uncomparabilis) Perianth sulphur-white, Cardinal Manning (Breeder) Bright rosy viclet 

12 Virginia Pitsahalls x 2:00 Trumpets, short cupped and lovely = cup orange-scarlet * y : Clara Butt (Darwin) A fine, clear salmon-pink 

eS Bhedroct — 200 Poet's varieties, all first-quality bulbs Queen of the ee (Leedsii) Perianth clear white, Edmee (Darwin) Cherry-rose with a lighter border 

12 Painted Trillium — 1.50 grown in Virginia where their culture Sir aie tieanen isle Didunits-netacien Farncombe Sanders (Darwin) Vivid scarlet 

12 Snow Trillium — 1.50 has flourished since Colonial days. These yellow, cup darker yellow “h Primrose-  Inglescombe Yellow (Cottage) A rich yellow 

12 Shootingstar — 2.00 bulbs, being native, are fully acclima- Spring Glory (Giant Trumpet) Perianzh clear white, | Louis XIV (Breeder) Purple, golden bronze margin 

% $12.25 = tized and none better can be grown trumpet deep ete : Moonlight (Cottage) Bright canary-yellow 

Beads < 6 oer 4 : = anywhere. The supply will not equal Vanilla (Giant Trumpe:) Perianth yellow, trumpet Painted Lady (Darwin) A fine white 

eee November frst we = aso - = the demand. Order at once! deep yellow Rev. H. Ewbank (Darwin) Soft lavender-violet 
one-half of this number, 6 of each, for Special Collection Offer Special Collection Offer 
$5.50 If you have not already received 100 Bulbs........ $ 8.50 10 each of above, 60 Bulbs____._.__--- $ 7.00 10 each of above, 100 Bulbs_......... $ 6.00 
our catalog of Native North American 1000 Bulb 80.00 25 each of above, 150 Bulbs_____. .._-_- 15.00 25 each of above, 250 Bulbs___....... 14.00 
plants, you may still have a copy for the UIDS......... . 100 each of above, 600 Bulbs._-......--- 50.00 100each of above, 1,000 Bulbs_......... 50.00 


asking And, of course, we also grow an 
extensive variety of Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Perennials, and Fruit Trees. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box P, Putney, Vermont 
“Grown IN VERMONT, It’s Harpy” 


Our 1930 Fall Bulb Catalogue sent on request 


Schlings Bulb 
g Branch Stores: Branch Stores: 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. Newark, N. J. White Plains, N. Y. 


58th St. & Madison Ave. Hempstead, L. I. Stamford, Conn. 
New York City 30-32 Barclay St., New York impelete 4 


One of the Largest Growers and Importers of Bulbs for Discriminating Flower Lovers in the United States 
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50 CALACHORTUS $2.25 as ? 2 by 



































4 
Western Wild FlowerBulbs—Exquisiteshades Pd 
of Creamy-white, Citron, Rich Golden ¥ s /, 
Yellow, Rosy-pink, Lilac. Some beautifully a vy 
marked with Lilac to deep Wine-purple. & Fi 
Perfectly hardy when mulched. 50 bulbs = 1) 
$2.25 postpaid. Catalog. en 
: 3 Rhododendron — maximum 6 to 12 ar 
GORDON AINSLEY Campbell, Calif. in. Most magnificent of all shrubs, Un- ‘ ) 
surpassed in beauty................ ie 
5 Mountain Laurel — 8 to 12 in. Lavish es 
profusion of pink flowers. .........-. + 
4 Azaleas — | to 2 ft. Showiest of bloom- F dane 
ing plants... .....-. We eae ots q ee 
3 Hydrangea — 2 to 3 ft. Hills of Snow .. 2.00 eS 
5 White Flowering Dogwood — 1 to qos 
2 ft. Blossoms, early Spring 2.00 rae aS 
“The most comprehen- 5 American Arborvitae — 10 to 12 in be 
VIET ive, penetrating and in- MG Voter aracyora andes sera GAS 2.00 * 
formative account which 5 Wisteria — Purple...... : ..- 2,00 & 
has yet appeared in 4 Enomymus Japonica — 18 to 24 in. a3 
RUSSIA English.” — THE New Keep live green all winter, very attrac- & : 
REPUBLIC. ‘ five for wena Some poe ee ms 2.00 $ 
y , > oses — Hybrid Tea, 2 yr. Red Radi- fe 
AN sap bo tact pl BOOK ance, White Killarney............... 2.00 
ittle, Brown & Company By Cash Please 
“oe pigs glee ga CHARLES RIVER NURSERIES 
sutessibnedaeeuteennaesenann SO. NATICK, MASS. 




















SEPPALA, ALASKAN DOG DRIVER 
By ELIZABETH M. RICKER 
With 25 illustrations 


Leonhard Seppala lived in a fishing village on an island off the Coast 











. for seidces showing designs of 
HABITANT Fencin, Sass Furniture. 
n I . Habi E i % + is at A : 
lifetime service. Write command to simplify installations. 








of aon till, like many a hig 2a before him, he took the —_ +e alge : : 3 
westward passage to America. The Yukon called him through the f i : 
fabulous day of the Gold Rush. Dogs fascinated him. With skill and F909 Wishing i ABI TANT SH OPS Eee 

endless patience he raised the finest string of “huskies” in the North fae Ite OW idis Offices in 61 Principel Cities May City, Miichigng 


country. The freighting of supplies for the Alaska Railroad, the trans- 


: : Abde : : : Look for the name HABITANT im your Local Telephone Diregtory 
portation of engineers, missionaries and doctors, his foremost part in Ma Baars Hinge ws ae Eee ee 


FS Hk Ne Ay 




















= dog —. all these had made Seppala a conspicuous figure in 3 ¢ 

is own world, but it was a picturesque act of heroism which made a dnt Ly ya / e 

is name ring throughout the continent — the epic drive by dog- B IT N 5 

team which brought the serum to Nome. Ss a F- Ee N E Ee e 

=~ | An ATLANTIC Book. Published by Little, Brown & Co. fa ahs a AND GARDEN ACCESSORIES ; 
intial $3.00 at all booksellers Se Pr ROE Ragind ea Comte atl howe) acs a ce ieee ha aes 
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WEATHERBEST 24-in. 
Stained Shingles in Gray 
on Sidewalls with 16-in. 
WEATHERBEST Varie- 
gated Green Shingles on 
Roof. Home of S. H. 
Persem, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Arch’'t G. B. Smyth of 
Buffalo. 


For Your 


rt. you build your own home or if you plan to buy 
one in some real estate development . . . or if you 
have a home growing old that you would like to 
modernize . . . consider the value of WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles. No other building material, es- 
pecially for sidewalls, offers so much charm of color 
with durability that means life-long economy. 
Then, too, the first cost is lower than you pay for 
ordinary sidewall material. 
“ Before” WeatuerBest Stained Shingles should not be 
compared with shingles salend oe the job, painted 
or bundle-dipped. There is special value in Weatu- 
ERBEST 100% edge grain shingles treated by the 
WEATHERBEST process of staining. Your guarantee 


Sketch 
Before Modernizing 


Ask about our FREE sketch service from 
snapshot or photograph to show possible 
changes to modernize an old home. This 
Service helps to make your present home 
salable so that you can build the new home 
you may have desired so long. 





Co., Inc, 


Reproduced from a photograph. Natural Colors. 


New Home—or the Old One 


... new beauty with life-long economy 


is expressed in this eighteen-year-old WEATHERBEST 
policy: “‘Not to cheapen materials or process to meet 
price competition.” 


A Portfolio of Photogravures in natural colors 
has been prepared to show special treatments like 
that above as well as the results secured with regu- 
lar grades of 16-, 18-, and 24-in. shingles stained in 
a choice of twenty shades for sidewalls and roofs. 
Send 10c to cover postage and handling and Color 
Chart. Address Weatuersest STAINED SHINGLE 
Co., Inc., 955 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Plants: North Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 
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NEW Lustre in Priceless Patterns . . . 
yet moderate in cost 


Here is such rug beauty as you've seldom 


seen —the Mohawk “Caliph.” Thirty-six faithful reproductions of venerable museu n 
pieces. WF All the rich, warm, harmonizing tones, all the lovely patternings, all the sil y 


ie 


“feel” and lustre of the finest Oriental. Selected wools insure a sheen that’s woven ina 
toendure. Yet the “Caliph” is priced at what you've always been accustomed to pay for 
a good domestic rug. Examine the “Caliph” at your dealer's. Picture its suave bea 


spread upon your floors. Invest now in this new rug luxury for your home. we 
oh. 


Among the many historic patterns offered in this distinguished lustre weave 

is the rug illustrated. It is an authentic recreation of a 16th century” 

Ispahan now in the South Kensington Museum in London. Through thes@” 
There is a copy of Mohawk's new illus- Mohawk replicas, home-lovers of the 20th century can enjoy at moderate cost. 
trated booklet, ‘Building Home Beauty,”’ s 2 ? . 
awaiting your request. This book way the splendor and romance of priceless Oriental masterpieces, q 
specially written by Lucy D. Taylor, ac- a 
knowledged authority in interior decor- g 
ation. You will find it practical and very é 
helpful. Please send 25cin stamps to cover ' ; 
the cost of mailing. Address: Mohawk sad 4 
Carpet Mills, Dept. 510, Amsterdam, N.Y. a 
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